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BRANCH I. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts on the Means by which the Working Cldsses may protect 
themselves against Poverty. 


P-rers a season of national prosperity, it is natural to pro- 

vide, as far as practicable, against the recurrence of those 
evils which have been felt peculiarly distressing in other cir- 
cumstances. The Poor-rates of England; not many years ago, 
reached the enormous sum of eight millions Sterling, and yet 
her labourers and mechanics were idle, wretched, and discon- 
tented. Is it possible to prevent this from happening again, 
or to point out the means by which they may raise themselves 
to a state of comfort and independence ? 


Secr. I1.—The Condition of the Working Classes. 


The dangers to which those who live by wages seem to be 
peculiarly exposed, are, Ist, Want of work; and, 2d, Inability 
to work. 

ist, Without admitting that the supply of labour is almost 
always excessive, as compared with the demand, it is certain 
that, in most branches of our manufactures, especially such as 
depend in any considerable degree on a foreign market, periods 
of stagnation frequently occur, during which many of the work- 
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men are either altogether without employment, or obliged to 
accept of reduced wages, such as are inadequate to the com- 
fortable subsistence of themselves and their families. The same 
thing has occasionally happened of late, even in the more regu- 
lar labours of agriculture. Some trades, which must be carried 
on out of doors, such as that of the mason, are necessarily often 
suspended during our severe winters; and others, which in that 
season supply us with heat and light, afford less employment at 
other periods of the year. 

2d, Inability to work may be occasioned either by sickness 
or accident, or by the natural infirmities of old age. The dis- 
tress of the labourer is greater, in either of these cases, than 
during a stagnation of employment. It seldom happens that 
a person in health and vigour is not able, by some kind of la- 
bour or other, and the practice of a rigid economy, to save 
himself, for a time, from utter want; whereas, in sickness, the 
income not only fails altogether, but, for the comfort of the 
sufferer, the outgoings require to be enlarged. After a certain 
age, too, the best constitutions experience so general a decay, 
besides being more liable to particular disorders, that their la- 
bour, even in health, is commonly both painful and unproduc- 
tive. 

If the condition of the workman himself be so precarious, that 
of his family, while too young to provide for themselves, must be 
still more so. They are not only exposed to suffer along with 
their parent, but in danger of being left altogether destitute by 
his death. Wages, though in some trades high, as compared 
with those of others, are seldom for any length of time so much 
higher than the established mode of living among the workmen 
is thought to require, as to admit of any provision being saved 
for a family, especially if the father should die in early life, or 
during their infancy ; and a widow, even though not left with 
a young family, needs protection against the wants of old age, 
as much as her husband would have done. 

It is not the working classes only, as the words are common- 
ly understood, that are exposed to these evils; but all those who 
derive their income, not from capital, but from their own per- 
sonal talents and exertions, or the performance of certain duties 
which cannot be performed by others in their stead. The 
members of the learned professions, for example, are exposed 
to. the very same casualties with the mechanic, and require to 
be protected against them by the very same means. As their 
remuneration is more liberal, and their style of living less eco- 
nowical, they may retrench, indeed, when necessary, without 
feeling avy serious privation; but, on the other hand, their fa- 
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milies, if left unprovided for, are often more helpless; and the 
change in their condition, from ease and competence to labour 
and penury, in the case of females at least, cannot fail to pro- 
duce a greater degree of suffering. To guard against these 
dangers, prudent men save a part of their income, and either 
accumulate it at interest, or Jay it out in purchasing the protec- 
tion of Life Assurance companies; or more generally have re- 
course to both these measures. 

A line of conduct which has been found so beneficial to the 
middle and higher ranks, must be equally so to the lower. But 
it is a necessary condition of this, that establishments should be 
formed suited to their circumstances. 


Sect. I1.— The Means which have been resorted to by the Work« 
ing Classes to protect themselves against Want, and to improve 
their Condition. 


It is the condition of those who, in ordinary cases, are able 
to support themselves by labour, which belongs to the present 
subject ; and not of such as nature or accident has rendered in- 
capable of useful labour at any period, or at an early period of 
life. Cases of this last description must, in general, be provid- 
ed for by the public, unless they be relieved by the liberality of 
individuals ; for it seems scarcely practicable for the working 
classes themselves to ensure relief under calamities so over- 
whelming. 

The distinction here made between occasional and perma- 
nent disability, clearly involves a corresponding distinction be- 
tween such measures as it belongs to the labourer himself to 
have recourse to, and such as have been established by law— 
between such as are voluntary and such as are compulsory— 
between the efforts which a man makes for himself, and those 
which others undertake to make for him, and without his co- 
operation. The Poor-laws of this country profess to provide 
for the necessitous, to whatever cause their wants may be ow- 
ing, at every period of life, and in health as well as in sickness, — 
with what success, this is not the place to inquire. It is enough 
to know, that, in spite of these laws, if not in consequence of 
them, much misery prevails at all times, and especially in the 
circumstances that have been noticed as incident to the condi- 
tion of the labourer. 

So convinced are the working classes themselves of this fact, 
that, notwithstanding the — held out by the Poor-laws, 
a very large proportion of them prefer finding it in their own 
efforts, and willingly make a sacrifice of present indulgence to 
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obtain security against future want. It is only to measures of 
this character that our remarks are meant to apply. 

Though want be, in all cases, the evil to be guarded against, 
yet the same method will not apply equally to all the casualties 
which occasion it. To guard against suffering during a scarcity 
of employment, every one must seek for resources in himselt ; 
but to secure protection against want, in sickness and old age, 
will not often be in the power of an individual acting by him- 
self; and ought therefore to be sought for, where it may certain- 
ly be found, in the combined arrangements of many. As the 
evil is the same in all cases, so is the antidote. If one wishes 
to secure himself against want, he must save a part of his in- 
come; and lay it out in such a way that it may be ready when 
he needs assistance. It may then come back to him, either in 
the shape in which it passed out of his hands, but increased in 
its amount by interest; or as part of a fund common to himself 
and others, to be applied to the relief of such of them as mis- 
fortune may happen to select for its victims. 

A Bank that pays interest, and an Association for mutual As- 
surance, are the institutions adapted to these different purposes. 
The latter, under the name of Friendly Societies, though re- 

wp a much greater degree of information to form or con- 

uct them properly, have been for a long time and very gene- 
rally resorted to; while the idea of a Bank for Savings, an esta- 
blishment of a very simple character, and obviously of much 
utility, seems scarcely to have occurred to any one, till within 
these few years. 

Whether. the savings of the labourer may be more advan- 
tageously deposited in a Saving Bank, or paid as a premium 
for the protection of an Assurance Association, suppose that 
both institutions are equally responsible, is much the same 
thing as to ask,— Whether it is better to have a sum of money at 
command,—in the case of the labourer only a small sum,—which 
he may employ in any way he pleases,—or to enjoy full security 
against want, in sickness and old age. The more cautious will 
be anxious to provide against want in the first place; and what 
oo can spare after this will naturally find its way to a Saving 

ank. 

It. is a great mistake, however, to consider these institu- 
tions as rivals, contending which shall have the preference ; 
for they differ from one another, as a merchant who sends 
a ship to sea at his own risk does from another who takes 
the precaution to have it insured. They are, in truth, al- 
lies in working out the same end, the protection of those 
who take the benefit of them, though they proceed towards 
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it in different directions. By means of Saving Banks, a la- 
bourer may provide comfortable clothes, furniture, and, if very 
prudent and very fortunate, have a little store besides al- 
ways ready for any emergency; but he can hardly ever accu- 
mulate so much as to afford him a reasonable security against 
want during protracted illness, and under the infirmities of old 
age. An Assurance Society, on the other hand, offers no pre- 
sent enjoyment, no means of rising above one’s original condi- 
tion; but it provides, that, under the worst circumstances, its 
members shall suffer no distressing privations, nor have to seek 
for subsistence from public or private benevolence. * 

The deposites in a saving bank present an appropriate secu- 
rity against occasional want of employment or inadequate wages ; 
but schemes of assurance, which would not meet that case, 
afford a degree of protection against want in sickness and old 
age, which the accumulations of a labourer in a saving bank 
will very rarely supply. 

But, though safe custody and accumulation, the principle 
of Saving Banks, and mutual guarantee against want, the 
principle of Friendly Societies, be well calculated to afford 
protection against the evils to which the working classes are 


* «TJ have seldom seen the Banks for Savings commended, without 
unfavourable remarks on those (Friendly) societies which have for 
their object a provision for sickness, and generally for old age. I 
have not the remotest intention of putting them in competition with 
these institutions, still less of exciting a controversy on the subject. 
No one can have a more decided opinion on the superior benéfits of 
the former than I have. ’—Rose’s Observations on Banks for Savings, 
4th edit. 1817. 

‘ Taken by themselves, it is at least a doubt, whether Savings 
Banks may not produce as great a quantity of evil as good.” Supp. 
to Encyc. Brit. Art. BANKs For SAvincs. The same writer, ifi an 
article on Benefit Societies, has entered into an elaborate comparison 
of these two institutions, with an evident partiality towards the latter. 

The Reverend Mr Duncan of Ruthwell, one of the earliest and 
most active promoters of Saving Banks in Scotland, has taken a much 
more correct view of the principles of these two institutions, than 
either of the two writers just quoted. ‘ Another point which has 
engaged his attention,’ says Mr Duncan, in his Essay on Parish 
Banks, ‘ is the propriety of uniting the principle of parish banks with 
that of friendly societies, and thus securing to the lower orders the 
peculiar advantages of both these establishments,—a subject which 
has not hitherto attracted the notice that its importance deserves. ’— 
‘ To a society,’ he afterwards remarks, ‘ so constituted as to carry 
on both schemes, as two separate and distinct branches of the same 
establishment, many advantages and facilities would accrue. ’ 
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peculiarly exposed, yet it is by no means the fact, that, consti- 
tuted as these institutions are at present, they answer this im- 
portant purpose. 

Saving Banks, the latest as well as the most simple institu- 
tions, having been from the first under the patronage and ma- 
nagement of the educated classes, have hitherto escaped some 
of the dangers which have so often proved fatal to Friendly So- 
cieties; yet they are by no means on such a footing as their 
warmest advocates would wish. Without entering into particu- 
lars, it is sufficient to remark, that neither the system itself, nor 
the acts of Parliament for their protection and encouragement, 
contain any effectual provision for their permanency. Their trus- 
tees, managers and directors, are not to have any emolument— 
are not personally responsible, and may retire from the ma- 
nagement at pleasure, while there does not seem to be any 
sufficient provision for the appointment of others to succeed 
them. If these managers choose to decline receiving new de- 
posites, or insist upon paying up what is already deposited, and 
thus bringing the institution to a close, there is no law, so far 
as I know, to prevent them; and what may take place in one 
such establishment, may be the fate of perhaps nine-tenths of 
all the present Saving Banks; or wherever the management is 
in a few self-elected individuals, and not in the collective body 
of depositors. The interest of the partners is a sufficient bond 
of connexion in a common trading bank, but here there is no 
such principle. And as to the depositors assuming the manage- 
ment themselves, the very nature and purposes of the institu- 
tion, which do not require, as in Friendly Societies, any per- 
sonal intercourse among them, or any mutual guarantee and 
community of interest, seem to render this, as a general ar- 
rangement, exceedingly inconvenient, and probably, in many 
cases, impracticable. 

That Friendly Societies, speaking generally, have disappoint- 
ed the hopes of their members, and of the public at large, is 
matter of general notoriety; but, even in their best form, and 
though they were able to meet all their engagements, yet they 
are almost all more or less exclusive in their character, and few 
of them even so liberal in their regulations, as the great As- 
surance companies, formed for the use of the middle and higher 
ranks, which they should approach as nearly as possible. 

As matters stand at present, one who makes a deposite in a 
Saving Bank may reasonably feel assured, that the money will 
be ready for him, with interest, when it is wanted; but he who 
oi a Friendly Society, cannot prudently place the same re- 

jance on receiving the promised allowances, whatever may be 
his necessities, The latter knows, or ought to know, that, 
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judging from experience, these allowances may be diminished 
or suspended, or that he may be called upon to increase his 
contributions. He is aware, indeed, that every member is en- 
titled to a vote in the management of the society’s affairs, but 
that, in practice, the management commonly falls into the 
hands of a few, and those not always the most deserving. 

But instead of adopting the language of reproach, in which it 
has been usual, especially since the introduction of Saving Banks, 
to speak of Friendly Societies,—what I think their defects,— 
the defects of the system itself, —will appear on comparing their 
regulations with those which an Assurance Institution for the 
benefit of the working classes ought to observe in their transac- 
tions ; and to these I shall presently have occasion to advert. 

It is the less to be wondered at, that Friendly Societies should 
have so generally failed to answer the purposes for which they 
were formed, when it is considered that it was not till after the 
middle of last century that Life Assurance itsclf was made to 
rest on acknowledged data and strict calculation. Before that 
period, the failure of societies formed among the middle ranks 
for assurances on lives and for granting annuities, was as re- 
markable as that of friendly societies has ever been since. And 
friendly societies, it must be remarked, require other data than 
the rate of mortality, which is all that was wanted for life as- 
surance. They engaged to pay certain sums to their members, 
during their incapacity for labour, and no correct observations 
had been made, for the purpose of ascertaining the average pe- 
riod of this incapacity at different ages. However necessary it 
was to ascertain this fact, the members of friendly societies 
ought not to be severely censured for the want of that informa- 
tion which no others possessed; but the natural consequence 
was, that their contributions and allowances were generally 
very ill adjusted to one another. In these circumstances, they 
found it necessary to reserve an option to increase or diminis 
their rates; or declared that the allowances should to a certain 
extent depend upon the state of the funds from time to time. So 
little, indeed, was the true character of these institutions un- 
derstood, that it has been often thought degrading to accept 
the allowances at all, as if there was in them something of the 
nature of charity ! 

Nothing can show more clearly the want of some other insti- 
tution, than the attempts that have been made from time to 
time to give to the principle of Friendly Societies a wider field of 
action, and a greater degree of efficiency. These attempts 
have not been confined to individuals, but have occupied the 
attention of Parliament from time to time for more than half a 
century. The principal enactments relating both to friendly 
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societics and to saving banks, will be found in No. II. of the 
Appendix to the present Observations; but it may not be impro- 
per, in this place, to notive the measures that have been sug- 
gested by some distinguished individuals, though they did not 
receive the sanction of the Legislature. 

In 1772, Mr Baron Maseres published * a Proposal for 
Establishing Life Annuities in Parishes, for the Benefit of the 
Industrious Poor ;’ and early in the next Session of Parliament, 
a Bill for this purpose was brought in, and passed the House of 
Commons, but was thrown out, after the first reading, by the 
House of Lords. * 

Mr Rose in his * Observations on Banks for Savings, ’ states 
several objections to this measure. ‘In the first place,’ he ob- 
serves, * the poor man, to have had the benefit of it, must bave 
been in possession of a sum of money ready to lay out,’—an 
objection which does not apply to the case of annual payments, 
as before mentioned. 

Secondly, ‘ The annuities,’ says Mr Rose, were to be charg- 
ed on the Poors-rates of the parishes’ and from the ‘ manner 
the affairs of many parishes are managed, there could have been 
no certainty of the payments being regular in a large proportion 
of those of England.’ This is clearly an objection to the de- 
tails of the plan, and not to its principle, and might easily have 
been obviated by Parliament. 

His last objection is, that the benefit of an annuity is confined 
to the purchaser; ‘ the benefit of his sayings would end with his 
life; and the family, on losing him, would probably be destitute, 
and become a burthen on the parish ;’ and, to the same pur- 
pose, he afterwards observes, with reference to annuities to com- 
mence at 55 or 60 years of age, ‘ that few of the lower orders 
would have been likely to have submitted to privations for many 
years, for a very distant benefit, under the uncertainty of ever 
deriving any benefit from the plan.’ Now the extent of the 
poreno to secure ls. per day, or an annuity of 18/. 5s. for 

ife after 60, the age being 30, may be conceived when it is 
known, that this may be purchased for an yearly payment of 
21. 15s. 3d., from 30 to 45, little more than a shilling a week, 
or 11. 19s. 9d., from 30 to 60; and if the annual payment com- 
mence at the age of 21, instead of 30, and continue to 60, it 
will be only 1/. 2s. Sd., lithe more than 5d. a week; the whole 
value in a single payment at 21, without any future annual pay- 
ments, being 19/7. 13s.4d., and at 30, 307. 15s. 3d.—It must indeed 
be granted to Mr Rose, that the benefit is necessarily distant and 





* A copy of this Bill and of the Tables that were computed for it, 
will be found in Maseres on Life Annuities, yol. II. 
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uncertain ; but to those who live to enjoy it, it is proportionally 
great, protecting against want and dependence the declining years 
of a life spent in useful industry. To provide, as far as human 
foresight can provide, against the chance of the purchaser of such 
an annuity dying in the prime of life, and leaving a young family 
destitute, the sum of 100/., nearly as much as the yearly pay- 
ment from 30 to 60 would amount to if improved at compound 
interest ina Saving Bank, might be assured on the death of 
the parent, by a payment, from 30 to 60, if he lived so long, 
of 2/. 5s. 6d. yearly. * 

The objection, therefore, allowing it as much weight as Mr 
Rose could contend for, does not appear very formidable, but 
is removed entirely, by the option proposed to be given to the 
holder of this deferred annuity, to have its fair value paid to 
him, in one sum, at any period before the annuity itself become 
payable, 

A measure, similar to that of Baron Maseres, was again sub- 
mitted to Parliament in 1789, and met with the same fate, the 
bill haying been dropped in the House of Lords, after having 
passed through the other House. By this bill, it was proposed 
to enable the labouring classes to provide for themselves, in 
sickness as well as in old age, by small weekly payments till the 
age of 65, when the weekly allowance in old age was to com- 
mence, and the sickness allowance to cease. When a contri- 
butor to this scheme removed from one parish to another, his 
payments to the new parish were to continue the same, but his 
former parish was to pay to it the difference between the value 
of his present contribution and of the higher contribution tu 
which his greater age would have subjected him, if he had en- 
tered for the first time with the new parish. The Tables, 
which were calculated by Dr Price, with a view to this plan, 
have been inserted by Mr Morgan in the posthumous editions 
of the Doctor’s well known work on Reversionary Payments. 
Mr Morgan has not stated upon what grounds a measure was 
rejected, which, in principle at least, seems so unobjectionable. 
If it was from a dread, on the part of the landed interest, that 
their estates would be more heavily burdened to the maintenance 
of the poor under this plan, than under the then existing Poor- 
laws, as has been alleged, experience may have since led them 
to doubt the reasonableness of such apprehensions. Since 1789, 
the burden of the Poor-rates has been so severely felt in Eng- 


land, that a similar measure would probably now meet with a 
different reception. 





* These values are computed from the Tables in the Appendix. 
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‘ By giving effect to the operations of Friendly Societies’ said 
Mr Pitt in 1796, in his speech on a bill then before the House 
of Commons for regulating the wages of labourers, ‘ individuals 
would be rescued from becoming a burden upon the public, and 
if necessary, be enabled to subsist upon a fund which their own 
industry contributed to raise;’ and accordingly, in the bill, 
which he afterwards introduced for the relief of the poor, pro- 
vision was made for establishing a ‘ Parochial Fund for Sick 
and Superannuated Subscribers, for the purpose of receiving, 
from time to time, by subscriptions, or by voluntary contribu- 
tions and benefactions, and by the rates raised for the relief of 
the poor, to be applied in the manner herein aftermentioned, 
a sufficient stock for the relief and maintenance of all and every 
the subscribers thereto, in sickness, infirmity, and old age, and 
Sor the relief of the relicts and children of deceased subscribers.’ 

This new institution was not meant to supersede Friendly 
Societies, the members of which were to be allowed to subscribe 
to the Parochial Fund at a reduced rate, so as to entitle them- 
selves to such of the ‘ permanent benefits of the fund as are to be 
given to aged and infirm subscribers, according to the period 
for or in respect of which they shall have subscribed, and not 
in cases of temporary sickness and infirmity.’ As the Parochial 
Fund, in as far as it was raised by subscribers, was not ex- 
pected to be sufficient, the Poor-rates were to be brought to its 
aid.— Though this plan, which formed but a small part of Mr 
Pitt’s measures for the improvement of the Poor-laws, was not 
carried into execution, yet the sentiments of so eminent an in- 
dividual, ‘ with whom,’ says Mr Rose, ‘I was an anxious co- 
adjutor,’ in favour of the principle itself, cannot fail to have 
much weight in any future question as to the expediency of sub- 
mitting it to the test of experience. 

Of the various plans which have been laid before the public, 
by individuals having the same object in view, that is, to enable 
the working classes to protect themselves against want in 
sickness and old age, it is sufficient to remark, that they re- 
solve themselves either into the principle of Saving Banks, 
or of Assurance Societies, or propose to combine both; but 
that, as in Mr Pitt’s Proposal, it has usually been consider- 
ed necessary that some addition should be made by the pub- 
lic, to the contributions of those who are to be benefited ; at 
least for some time after the proposed plan is brought into ope- 
ration. Among these writers, Bone, who published several 
pamphlets in 1805, 1806, and 1807, recommending an Institu- 
tion, to which he gave the name of * Tranquillity,’ and by 
whom. some progress was actually made in London with the ex- 
periment, deserves to be particularly mentioned, as a warning 
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to all who wish to substitute minute regulation in the common 
affairs of life, for the individual interest of those concerned. 

But, after the authorities before referred to, it is unnecessary 
to mention the names and suggestions of a great many writers, 
who have bestowed due praise on the principles of the institu- 
tions under consideration, and especially on the objects of 
Friendly Societies, while they all, with scarcely an exception, 
consider it necessary that other regulations than those common- 
ly adopted by the latter, should now be generally established. 
More than one writer, indeed, has proposed, that the entering 
into a Friendly Society, or a similar assurance scheme, should 
be imperative upon almost all classes at a certain age. Mr 
Acland, in particular, in his ¢ Plan for rendering the Poor inde- 
pendent of Public Contributions, founded on a basis of the 
Friendly Societies,’ published in 1786, has gone so far as to 
specify the contributions to be made, varying them with the 
circumstances of the contributors, and allowing proportionally 
greater benefits to the lower orders than to the higher.—* The 
establishment of Benefit Societies universally,’ says a writer 
whose useful labours entitle him to the respect and gratitude of 
his country, § upon a broad and firm basis, would immortalize 
any minister who should carry it into effect.’ 


Secr. II].—A General Provident Institution, under the authority 
of Parliament, suggested. 


An Institution suited to the circumstances of the working 
classes, must be, Ist, Of easy access, or having its branches 
spread over the country; 2d, Open to all, without distinction of 
sex, age, trade or employment, or religious denomination; $d, 
Ready to transact for any one of its specific purposes, without 
requiring the engagement of those with whom it deals to extend 
further ; 42h, Able to offer the most unquestionable security for 
the performance of its engagements; and, 5h, Without any 
power, or influence, or right of interference, except in so far as 
may be necessary to enforce performance of the contracts which 
individuals may have voluntarily come under to it. 

Whether such an institution as this may be formed by indi- 
viduals acting separately, or in a society, or must owe its exist- 
ence to Parliament, is a question which, though not without 
some difficulty, may be considered almost decided by experi- 
ence. 

If it were formed by a society or individuals, besides being 
necessarily local and limited in its operations, its responsi- 
bility must be insured by a sufficient capital, which no one 
would hazard without a prospect of advantage; and the rates 
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exacted must, in that case, be sufficiently high to afford a 
profit in ordinary cases. Besides, such an institution would 
jabour under the disadvantage, at present, of not being able 
to improve its funds at so high a rate of interest as is al- 
lowed to Friendly Societies and Saving Banks; for, by af- 
fording profit or emolument to its trustees or directors, it 
would be expressly excluded from the benefit of the acts passed, 
for the Protection and Encouragement of Friendly Societies 
and Saving Banks.* A mere trading association, looking to 
their own interest only, would not probably, therefore, meet 
with any considerable success. 

As to a few associations that have been recently formed by 
individuals of the higher ranks, who have agreed, as in the case 
of Saving Banks, to conduct their affairs without capital or per- 
sonal responsibility, and without emolument, an arrangement 
which is clearly contemplated by the latest act on the subject, 
(59th Geo. III. c. 130), it is sufficient to observe, that capital is 
more essential to a Friendly Society than to a Saving Bank. 
Institutions of this kind are also liable to the objection already 
noticed in the case of Saving Banks; as there can be no provision 
for insuring the gratuitous services of a succession of trustees 
and managers ; though a Friendly Society, still more than a 
Saving Bank, ought to have a reasonable prospect of existing 
for many years. + The disinterested exertions and sacrifices of 
a few benevolent individuals, form no exception worth notice to 
the general rule, that to have any piece of work well done, the 
workman must be paid for it according to the time and labour 
required. And both time and experience, and not a little fa- 
tiguing labour, will be found necessary by those who undertake 
the management of a large assurance associationx—a much more 
difficult matter than the management of a Saving Bank. 

There seems, then, to be hardly any alternative between the 
present form of Friendly Societies, and a National Institution 
to be created by Parliament; and as the former has been found, 
and under any partial improvement of which it will admit, 


* A General Benefit Society was established in London, in 1820, 
with a subscribed capital of 50,000/. Its business is confined to 
London and the vicinity. Besides granting allowances in money, it 
supplies medical attendance and medicine. The direction seems to 
be in a few distinguished individuals, who cannot possibly be actuat- 
ed by any regard to profit. 

+ One of the latest establishments of this kind is the ‘ Friendly In- 
stitution at Southwell,’ of which there is a full account in a pamphlet 
recently published by Mr Becher, one of its most active managers. 
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while its essential features are preserved, must be found incom- 
patible with one or more of the five conditions before mention- 
ed, it remains only that the Legislature should itself supply 
what is wanted ; and there is the more reason to expect this, 
inasmuch as the natural result of such an establishment, if it 
succeed in answering the purposes expected from it, must be in 
a great measure to remove all anxiety on the subject of Poor- 
laws. While it might ultimately relieve the country from one of 
its heaviest burthens, it would, in the mean time, improve the 
condition and elevate the character of the labourer, and attach 
him still more strongly to his native land and its government. 

Most, if not all, of the plans of this kind that have been sug- 
gested, assume the necessity or expediency of employing the 
churchwardens and overseers of the poor, and of connecting the 
measure more or less intimately with the Poor-rates. This was 
the case with Mr Pitt’s proposed Parochial Fund, as well as 
with the bills brought into Parliament in 1773 and 1789, before 
noticed. Yet it may be doubted, whether the services of these 
individuals may not be advantageously dispensed with. A con- 
tributor to the proposed institution, and a pauper, are very dif- 
ferent characters; the establishment itself is not a charitable 
one; its obligations are founded on private contract with its 
customers, not on the Poor-laws; and for whatever it pays 
away, it is understood to have previously received full value. 
To connect such an establishment, in any shape, with the Poor- 
laws and the poor, would naturally lead the public, and particu- 
larly the working classes, to look upon it as only a branch of 
the present system ; and they would be apt to confound together, 
or at least to associate in the mind,—what should always be kept 
separate,—the condition of the pauper and of the independent 
labourer. 

To render the proposed institution of easy access to all, a 
matter of primary importance, it would be necessary to have a 
branch in every populous parish, or one for every two or more 
contiguous parishes, according to circumstances; so that the 
labourer or mechanic should never have to travel any great 
distance, or incur any loss of wages, when attending at the of- 
fice to make his weekly or monthly payments. 

Between these parish branches and the principal establishment, 
others would have to be interposed of an intermediate descrip- 
tion, one or more for each county. These county offices might not 
only do business for the town in which they were situated, but 
exercise a superintending and controlling power over the parish 
branches; and serve as the medium of communication between 
these last and the principal office. It might be proper that the 
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treasurer of the parish office should remit to, and draw upon, 
the treasurer of the county office, as the latter would, in like 
manner, transact with the treasurer at the head office. Per- 
haps, the county offices should be opened before the branches 
were spread over the country parishes, as their managers might 
be consulted as to the expediency of any applications for 
branches from the parishes. 

The seat of the principal establishment would of course be 
the metropolis; or perhaps, besides the head office in London, 
there might be a subordinate one in Edinburgh, and another 
in Dublin. All the funds, except such sums as should be re- 
served at the different local offices, for meeting stated and oc- 
casional demands, might be transmitted every month to the 
head office in London, and paid into the Bank of England, to 
the account of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, as the funds of the saving banks are at present; the 
rate of interest being invariably the same, whatever might be 
the fluctuations of the stock market. 

But, besides thus providing for the security of the funds, 
it would be necessary that Folienent should guarantee the 
performance of its obligations to contributors of every de- 
scription. If the rates of contribution and allowance, in the 
several cases to be noticed immediately, were correctly pro- 
portioned to each other, there should be no deficiency of 
funds. For some time, at first, before the scheme had got 
into full operation, some aid might be wanted in defraying the 
necessary charges, consisting chiefly of moderate salaries, or a 
percentage to the treasurers; but, for the sake of the import- 
ant object in view, this ought not to be grudged, and could not 
be considerable. And as to the responsibility of the different 
office bearers, to be also guaranteed, such securities might be 
required as to reduce this risk almost to nothing. But view- 
ing the experiment (and for a year or two it would be only an 
experiment), in the most unfavourable light, the unspeakable 
advantages, which would accrue to the nation at large from its 
success, more than justify any pecuniary sacrifice that could 
possibly be called for. Even if a permanent burden, equal to 
all the expenses of management, were thus entailed upon the 
public, ample compensation would be found in the improved 
morals and increased comforts of the lower orders, and event- 
ually, in the increase which this happy change would produce in 
the public revenue,—to say nothing of the gradual diminution, 
and perhaps, at no very distant period, the almost total extinc- 
tion of the poor-rates. 

It is not enough that the institution be able to meet all its 
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obligations, but its officers should discharge every just claim as 
it arises, without delay, and without expense to the claimant, 
under penalties to which they should be made personally liable. 

As to the business to be done, it may be made a question, 
whether it should be confined to such transactions as fall within 
the object of the present friendly societies, or whether it ought 
also to act as a saving bank; or, in other words, whether it 
should be both a Bank and an Assurance Office for the work- 
ing classes, or the last of these only. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to observe, that it would not make 
any material difference in the expense if the two schemes 
were conjoined. But a sufficient reason, if the view I have 
taken of the law be correct, has been already assigned; there 
is still less security for the permanence of Saving Banks, 
than of Friendly Societies. Some advantage too, would be 
felt in transacting the interchange of funds, which it is pro- 
posed to allow between the two schemes, to be noticed imme- 
diately. 

The business of the institution would thus fall to be arranged 
under two great departments, viz. the Banking and the Assur- 
ance department. Of the former, which should be confined to 
receiving small sums, improving them at compound interest, 
and returning them on demand, or after a few days notice, it is 
unnecessary to say any thing. But, as to the latter, or the As- 
surance Department, the following suggestions may not be un- 
worthy of consideration. 

1st, The first question necessarily is, what are the risks to be 
covered by the proposed assurance department? And to this [ 
would answer generally, the risks commonly taken by life assur- 
ance companies at present, with the addition of Health Assur- 
ance, or allowances in sickness. A weekly allowance in sick- 
ness, an annuity payable weekly in old age, or after 60, and a 
sum to be paid at death, which, at the pleasure of the contri- 
butor, might be converted into a life annuity to his widow, ac- 
cording to her age at the time, or applied in any other way 
which he might direct ;—the business of the assurance branch 
would probably be confined to these. A small payment for the 
funeral of a wife, or child, might also be assured by itself; but 
this is evidently of the same nature, and its value, or the annual 
contribution necessary, would be calculated upon the same prin- 
ciple, as the payment at the death of the contributor himself. * 


* For the method of ascertaining the value of each of these kinds 
of assurance, according to the Tables of the Highland Society, see 
the Examples in Appendix, No. 1. 
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2d, The risks to be covered, should have each of them a se- 
parate rate of contribution, and not be paid for in one sum, and 
without distinction, as in Friendly Societies. 

$d, Any one risk should be covered by itself; a person, for 
instance, might purchase an allowance in sickness, or an annuity 
for old age, or a sum to be paid at death,—any one of these 
without the other two, or any two of them without the third. 

4th, It has been mentioned as a necessary condition, that the 
institution should be open to all, without distinction of sex, age, 
employment, or religious denomination; but in the assurance 
transactions, an exception must be made of what are deemed 
bad lives, in the case of allowances in sickness: and at death; 
and this further exception belongs to the very nature of the in- 
stitution, which is not intended for the middle and higher ranks, 
namely, that the sums to be assured shall not exceed what may 
appear suitable to the condition of the labouring classes. For 
want of this necessary limitation, the public have been sustain- 
ing a considerable loss of interest in the case of the Saving 
Banks, which the late act (5th Geo. IV. c. 62.) provides against 
in future. 

5th, The institution should be bound, on three months no- 
tice to that effect, to purchase the interest or the policy of the 
assured at its fair value, less by a deduction of a percentage to 
cover the charges; but with such ‘exceptions as may be neces- 
sary to prevent fraud.* The purchase-money, whatever might 
be its amount, should be allowed to be reinvested in’ the Bank- 
ing department. 

6th, The depositor in the Banking department should be at 
liberty at any time, subject to the exception of being a bad life, 
to transfer the whole or any part of his deposites, or the interest 
thereof, to the Assurance department, as the single payment, or 
annual premium, for any one or more of the allowances before 
mentioned. 

7th, Friendly Societies and Saving Banks should be allowed 
to subscribe their funds into this institution; the members of 
such Friendly Societies to have such allowances as any other 
individuals at their age, might obtain for the sums so subscribed. 
The church-wardens and overseers of the poor also, might be 


* A regulation of this kind, which has been adopted by some re- 
cently established Assurance Associations, is very much wanted. 
The members of Friendly Societies at present commonly lose all be- 
nefit from their contributions when they leave the country, or even 
their parish, or enter into the Army or Navy ; and what is ‘a still hard- 
er case, whenever, from poverty, they are unable to continue them. 
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allowed to purchase annuities for such paupers as were likely to 
be permanentiy burdensome to the parish. 


These seem to be among the most important circumstances 
that would require to be attended to in framing the rules by 
which the proposed institution should regulate its transactions. 
There are others which might be proper, as holding out some 
encouragement to those who ought to avail themselves of its 
advantages, which the wisdom of Parliament would no doubt 
provide; With this view, it might be expedient to enact, that 
the allowances in sickness and old age should not be attachable 
by creditors, and that none of the receipts, bonds, policies, or 
other writings, should be chargeable with stamp-duties. 

The Poor-laws present perhaps the greatest obstacle to the 
success of such an institution. It is hardly to be expected that 
the lowest description of labourers, such as have hitherto freely 
resorted to the poor-rates on every real or pretended emer- 
gency, would endeavour to provide for themselves by their own 
savings. They know that the parish is bound to maintain 
them, without any sacrifice of their present indulgences. To 
induce them to make such sacrifices, small as they would gene- 
rally be, it might be necessary to operate either upon their hopes 
or their fears, or upon both ; but still without resorting to com- 
pulsory measures. They might be left perhaps with a claim 
on the parish, as at present, notwithstanding their deposites or 
contributions, in hopes that the improvement of character indi- 
cated by such savings must, ere long, make them ashamed of 
claiming relief from the rates. And it might become a ques- 
tion, at no distant period, whether Parliament would not find it 
expedient to declare, that, after a certain number of years, 
none should receive relief from the poor-rates, but those who 
were incapable of labour, by reason of infancy, or of natural in- 
firmity. 

The greatest danger of imposition to which such an institu- 
tion might be exposed, would probably occur in the sickness 
allowances. ‘To guard against this, it might be proper, at least 
in the first instance, to stipulate, that no individual should draw 
full allowances for more than a certain number of weeks; and 
that, after reaching the prescribed limit, these should be re- 
duced, either at once, or gradually, to alower rate, at which, in 
so far as related to that individual, they should ever after re- 
main. With such a regulation as this in view, it would not be 
the interest of any one to feign sickness, inasmuch as he would 
perceive that, by this imposition, he was diminishing the extent 
of his future claims when his illness might be real, and his neces- 
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sities most urgent. A medical visitor would, as a matter of 
course, be employed to certify the condition of the claimants. 


If it be asked, whether or not, in the event of such an insti- 
tution being placed within their reach, those who live by the 
wages of labour have it in their power to save as much out of 
their earnings as would purchase the protection required,—the 
answer, I conceive, must be in the affirmative. 

The protection, it must be recollected, is against want during 
a scarcity of employment, and io sickness and old age. The 
only security during a scarcity of employment, is the savings of 
better times accumulated in a saving bank. No society or as- 
surance company can guarantee either employment or subsist- 
ence to the idle. But the chance of reaching old age has long 
been a subject of calculation; and, by means of the information 
obtained from a great many friendly societies in different parts 
of Scotland, by the very useful and patriotic exertions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland, * a pretty near approach has 
probably been made towards ascertaining the average duration 
of sickness, or incapacity for labour, in every year of age from 
20 to 70. + 

With these materials for calculation, it is easy to find the 
sum that should be contributed in the earlier periods of life, to 
secure a given provision in sickness and old age; and this point 
being determined, it only remains to consider, whether the great 
body of the labouring classes, extreme cases being of course al- 


ways excepted, might spare as much out of their earnings as 
would meet the payments required. 


* The Highland Society, on the suggestion of Mr Charles Oli- 
phant, W.S., one of their members, offered Premiums, in 1820, for 
information as to the sickness experienced among the members of 
Friendly Societies in Scotland ; and from the returns thus obtained 
trom upwards of seventy societies, a medium or average rate of sick- 
ness was found (see Appendix, Table II. col. 2.), which has been 
taken for the basis of calculation in the valuable Tables and Problems 
of the Highland Society’s recent publication on the subject. Much 
praise is due to Mr Oliphant, who took the charge of this laborious 
investigation ; and to Mr Lyon, another member of the Highland So- 
ciety, who made the necessary calculations. 

+ Under the notion that the allowances of a Friendly Society were 
of the nature of charity, it is known that the allowances for sickness 
have not always been claimed, so that the actual sickness is probably 
somewhat more than the Tables of the Highland Society exhibit; a 
conclusion that is countenanced by the regulations of several socie- 


ties which allow nothing till after a week’s sickness,—in some instances 
more. 
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What should be the amount of the allowances, is a question 
which every one must answer for himself; and he will adopt a 
higher or a lower rate, as he finds best suited to his situation ; 
but, as it is necessary to assume certain rates as examples, let 
these be 10s. a week in sickness, and 7s. a week for life after 
the age of 60. 

The value of these allowances, whether paid down in one 
sum, or in yearly contributions, to continue till any given age, 
evidently depends upon the age of the person who is to be en- 
titled tothem. If the single payment be made at or for the age of 
30, the sum required for the allowances just mentioned will be 
$3/, 2s. $d.; and this is less than the amount of Is. 3d. per week 
paid into a saving bank, and increased by 4 per cent. compound 
interest for ten years, or from the age of 21 to 30. If, instead of 
making the deposite in a saving bank, it be thought expedient 
to enter the society at 21, having right to the sickness allowance 
from the time of entry, and to make such annual payments from 
that age to 30 as will supersede all payments after 30, then the 
annual payment for the allowances before mentioned will be 
$i. 5s. 8d. If the annual payment, instead of being discon- 
tinued at 30, should be payable till 45, then its amount will be 
1l. 16s. 5d.; and the smaller sum of 1/. 10s. 8d. will suffice if 
it be continued till 60. 

The next question is, Can the great body of the labouring 
classes spare the sum thus found to be necessary ? 

The wages of labour vary so much in the different occupa- 
tions of this great manufacturing country, from 8s. or 10s. per- 
haps to three or four guineas a week, that it is difficult to fix 
upon what may be considered an average rate. But, to take 
the wages of common country labour, perhaps the worst paid of 
any, which may average throughout the year about 10s. a week 
—out of even this small income, is it not a matter of general 
notoriety that 1s, $d. a week is often spent by single men be- 
tween the age of 20 and 30, upon indulgences which they are 
compelled to dispense with afterwards when they have a family 
to maintain, and with which they might advantageously dis- 
pense at any time ? * 

The best proof, however, of the ability of the working classes 
generally to save a part of their income, is, that in point of fact 


* Farmers’ servants, unmarried and boarding in their masters’ 
houses, as is the practice in Scotland, who receive from 10/. to 
15/. and upwards yearly, may save half their wages; and indeed 
instances of their doing so are very common. 

dz 
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they do save at present altogether to a considerable amount. 
The large sums paid into the Bank of England by the Saving 
Banks, lately amounting to about eight millions Sterling, afford 
very gratifying evidence to this purpose, even though it be true, 
that many above the condition of those who live by the wages 
of labour may have made deposites for the sake of the higher 
interest allowed by government. But a stil] more convincing 
proof is to be found in the number of the members of Friendly 
Societies, who are understood to form from an eighth to a ninth 
part of the population of England, and probably not a smaller 
proportion of the population of Scotland. 

This last remarkable fact, in a country where the Poor-laws 
virtually profess to supersede all care for the future, on the 
part of the lower orders, is so highly creditable and meritori- 
ous, as justly to entitle them to public aid and encouragement. 
It presents; at the same time, a favourable prospect for the suc- 
cess of any well matured plan, that might be calculated for 
more extensive utility. The present Friendly Societies would 
either merge in the new institution, or avail themselves of its 
regulations to improve their own; and many who are directly 
or indirectly excluded from such societies, would here find that 
protection which they cannot find elsewhere. 

That there may be weighty objections to the proposed mea- 


sures, I do not affect to deny; but some Progress will have 
been made towards the great object in view, if such hints as 


the present should meet with the candid consideration of the 
public. 


rr 


Having been led, with a view to these remarks, and for my 
own private use, to proceed further with the calculations than 
was at first intended, I am not without hopes that some exam- 

les may be useful to the leading members of the present Friend- 
ly Societies, and have therefore subjoined a few, with the neces- 
sary Tables, in an Appendix. But I would caution such of 
them as have not hitherto applied themselves to similar calcu- 
lations, against expecting to become masters of the subject, 
without some degree of Tae and perseverance.—The short 
Abstract of the Acts of Parliament relating both to Friendly 
Societies and to Saving Banks, also given in the Appendix, will 
serve at least to point out in which of them the provisions ap- 
plicable to either institution may be found. 


a 
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APPENDIX. 
No. I. Tasies anp ExamMp es. 


TaBLE I. col. 2d, exhibiting the Law of Mortality, is a medium of 
the Northampton, Carlisle, and Swedish Observations ; and Table II. 
col. 2d., exhibiting the Law of Sickness from 20 to 70, is founded on 
the Returns of Friendly Societies ;—both these are taken from the 
Tables of the Highland Society. 

Table IIL. shows the value, both in single and in annual payments, 
of a Sickness Allowance, an Annuity in old age, and a sum to be paid 
at death for Funeral expenses or other purposes,—for every five years 
of age from 20 to 45: and also the Entry-money to be paid by those 
who, becoming members at higher ages, pay only the annual contri- 
bution required from the age of 21. As this entry-money is the 
same with the stock or share of the funds belonging to each member 
at the age for which it is payable, a Society should be in possession 
of such a sum for every member of the given age. The values in 
this Table, though calculated on a medium of five years, may be 
adopted in the case of members entering at every year of age of the 
five, the difference from year to year not being considerable in the 
lower ages; but above 45, the values should be calculated for every 

ear. 

y The contributions and allowances being spread over the year, in 
weekly or monthly payments, those of each year are held to be pay- 
able at the middle of the year, which, from the supposition adopted 
of the members being all in the beginning of a year of age at entry, 
is also the middle of the year of age. The effect of these assump- 
tions, is to give the value of an annuity greater by unity than in the 
common Tables; and to occasion a further difference, in as much as 
these last take the age as at the immediately preceding, or next en- 
suing birth-day, and are constructed upon the supposition that the 
annuity is payable not at the middle but at the end of the year 
ensuing. But though some such data as these were necessary, for 
the sake of showing that the contributions and allowances, with 
interest on eaoh side, were exactly equal, as is done in the High- 
land Society’s Tables, yet, in practice, the age should be taken 
as on the birth-day,—perhaps the preceding birth-day ; so that a 
person entering such a Society in the 24th year of his age, should be 
reckoned only 23, and so on; the method adopted by Dr Price in 
stating the value of contributions and allowances of a similar de- 
scription. 

The Highland Society’s Tables also embrace annuities to the wi- 
dows of members, of which it has not been thought necessary to give 
any examples here. 

The rate of interest assumed is invariably 4 per cent. 
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TABLE I. 


Showing the Law of Mortality, and the Value of a Life Annuity of 
#1, after the age of 20. 


Column I, the age; 2, the average number living each year, out of 1005 who enter 
upon their 21st year; 3, the value of a Life Annuity of £1. 


2. 3. 1 |. 2 3. 
1000 |£18°430 544 |€10°726 
990 | 18310 528 | 10°422 
980 | 18°186 512 | 10°105 
970 | 18°058 496 9°775 
960 | 17-925 479 9 450 
950 | 17-787 461 9131 
940 | 17°644 443 8°799 
930 | 17°496 423 8°495 
920 | 17°342 403 8°182 
910 | 17°183 381 7°900 
900 | 17:017 359 7616 
890 | 16°845 336 7352 
879 | 16°685 313 7°091 
868 | 16°519 290 6°837 
857 | 16°347 6°593 
846 | 16°169 6'340 
835 | 15°984 6074 
824 | 15°791 ¢ 5°823 
812 | 15°609 5594 
800 | 15°422 5°335 
788 | 15°227 5°103 
776 | 15°025 4°838 
764 | 14815 4°609 
752 | 14°597 4°346 
740 | 14370 4°132 
727 | 14°154 3°889 
714 | 13929 3°660 
701 | 13°695 3°459 
688 | 13°453 3°214 
675 | 13°200 2°985 
661 | 12957 2°787 
647 | 12°704 2°478 
633 | 12442 2-306 
619 | 12°168 1°941 
605 | 11°884 1-712 
590 | 11°607 E 1481 
575 | 11°319 1-000 
560°} 11°019 
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Showing the Law of Sickness from 20 to 70 years of age ; the Value 
of a Weekly Allowance of £1 during Sickness; and the Value of 
an Annual Payment of £1, to cease at different ages. 


Columns | and 5, the age; 2, the annual sickness in weeks; 3 and 4, the value of 
the sickness allowance to continue till the age of 70 and of 60: Columns 6, 7, 
8, 9, the value of the annual payment to continue till the age of 70, of 60, of 45, 


6. 7. 8. 


L.17-594 | L.13-767 |} 21| L.I8-117 | L.17-352 | 1.14570 
17-879 | 13-859 |} 22; 17952] 17-178] 14256 
18-178 | 13-954 | 23] 17-841 16-996 | 13-926 
18493 | 14-054 |] 2: 17695 | 16808] 13-582 
18-823 | 14158 125) 17-544] 16611] 13-221 
19-167 | 14266 ]}26| 17-387] 16407] 1294 
19525 | 14374 }]s 17-:224| 16194] 12448 
19-898 | 14-483 |] ¢ 17-054 | 15-971] 12035 
20:285 | 14-594 }29| 16-878] 15740] 11-601 
20-686 | 14-701 ||: 16694} 15497] 11-146 
21/100 | 14-806 |; 16-501 | 15-246] 10-670 
21-526 | 14-908 132} 16305] 14-980] 10-168 
21-993 | 15011 133} 16-116} 14-722 9654 
22-476 | 15-136 jl: 15920 | 14-452 9-115 
22.976 | 15-2441135] 15°716| 14170 8-549 
23495 | 15349 1/36) 15504] 14876 7-952 
24-031 15-447 |I 15-283 | 13566 7325 
24-587 | 15-541 |} 5 15052 | 13-243 6-666 
25190 | 15-645 ||: 14-830 | 12-921 5980 
25813 | 15°736 14-560 | 12-544 5256 
26-4514 | 15813 14-359 | 12-231 44.94. 
27-109 15-872 || 4 14-108 | 11-861 3-690 
27-777 | 15-907 |} 4¢ 13-846 11-472 2-842 
28-449 | 15-906 13-573 | 11-065 1-946 
29-113 | 15857 1145| 13288] 10-637 1-000 
29-801 15-769 || 46} 13-008] 10-202 
30-464] 15-605 12-716 9-745 
31-097 | 15-356 12-411 9-264 
31-695 | 15-016 || 4 12-091 8-755 
32-250 | 14-570 || 5 11-757 8-220 
32-904] 14-027 || 5 11-424 7-668 
33-313 | 13-362 || 52] 11-076 7035 
33-774 | 12-566 |] 5° 10711 6-469 
34-182] 11-625 || £ 10-327 5816 
34-536 | 10-535 |] 53 9-925 5124 
34-888 9-293 || ; 9-518 4-399 
35-184 7871 9-090 3-627 
35-416 6250 | 8-639 2-805 
35-645 4419 8-178 1-933 
35-804 2.346 | j 7-691 1-000 
35-884. 7176 
35-839 6-631 
35-650 | 6-064 
35-173 5-472 
34-062 4-810 
32-306 4-182 

29-372 | 3-474 

25051 2-721 
18-930 1-900 
10-701 1.000 


LS 
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Contributions and Allowances. 


EXAMPLES. 


1. If a Society were to adopt the Laws of Mortality and Sickness 
shown in Table I. col. 2, and Table IT. col. 2, with interest at 
4 per cent., and to charge 10 per cent. additional for risk and ex- 
penses ; What should they require, in a single payment and in 
annual payments, to assure the following sums to a life of 21 ? 


10s. weekly in sickness, till the age of 60 ; 
7s. weekly for life, to commence at the age of 61 ; 
10/. payable at death for Funeral Expenses, or 
other purposes. 


The value of — 
1. The sickness allowance, by Table II. col. 4, 
18767, 6 os L617 
2. An annuity of 1/., to commence at 61, is, as 
noted below, * L.1:0776, and 7s. weekly, or 
1s. per day, being 18/. 5s. Od. yearly ; 
Hence, L.18°25 x L.1°0776 is - 19 13 
3. ll. to be paid at death is, as noted below, + 
L°3028; Hence, L.10 x L.:3028 is - $ 0 


Sum - L.29 11 
Add 10 per cent. - 219 


Inall - L.32 10 


* Multiply the value of an annuity at the age when the proposed an- 
nuity is to commence, by the present value of \l. payable at the same 
period ; and multiply this product by thé number alive in the Mortality 
Table at that age, and divide by the number alive at the age for which 
the value is required. 

Now, by Table J. col. 3, the value of an annuity of 1/. at 61 is 
L.10°105 ; the value of 1/. to be received at the end of 40 years (the 
number of years between the age of 21 and of 61) is by the common 
Interest Tables L*208289 ; and by Table I. col. 2, the number living 
at 61 is 512, and at 21, 1000; 

Therefore, L.10°105 x L*208289 x ae = L.1°0776. 

+ Deduct the value of an annuity of \1. on the Life in question from 
the value of the perpetuity increased by unity ; and divide the remain- 
der by the value of the perpetuity. 

Now, the valuc of an annuity of 1/. on a life of 21, is, by Table I. 
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And the equivalent annual payments (Table II. cols. 9, 8, 7.) 
are— 
32°5323 
From 21 to 30 3080 = 4°026, or L4 0 64 
32-5323 
14°570 
$2°5323 


—_ to 60 17352 = 1:875, or - 117 6 


For as 8°080 the value of an annnal payment of 1/. from 20 to 
30 is to 1.; so is $2°5323 the value of the given allowances, 
to 4/. Os. 64d. the annual payment required: and in the 
same manner for the annual payment to 45 and 60. 


to 45 = 2288; or 24 8 


2. Required the value of the same allowances, when the allowance for 
Sickness is to continue till the age of ‘70, and the annuity not to 
commence till the age of 71? 

The value of — 
1. The sickness allowance (Table II. col. 3.) is 


= er ; ; . L8 15 11} 


2. The annuity of 1/., to commence at 7], is 
L.-3123 ;* hence L.18°25 x L.*3123is - 514 0 
3. The sum to be paid at death as before = - $0 7 
Sum L.17 10 6} 
Add 10 per cent. 115 0} 


——— 


In all L.19 5 7 


col. 3, L.18°430 ; and the rate of interest being 4 per cent,, the va- 
lue of the perpetuity is 25/., or 25 years purchase : 
— = +3028. 

The rule here given applies only to the Tables of the Highland 
Society, which give the value of an annuity greater by unity than 
the Common Tables, for which reason unity is also added to the per- 
petuity. 

* This sum is found, in the same manner as the value of an an- 
nuity, to commence at 61, in the preceding example. By Table I. 
col. 3, the value of an annuity of 1/. at 71 is L.7.091 ; the value of 1/., 
to be received at the end of 50 years, (the number of years between 
the age of 21 and of 71) is L:140713; and by Table I. col. 2, the 
number living at 71 is 313, and at 21, 1000: 


Therefore, 


$13 
heref L.7:091 L140715 —— = [,°3123, 
Therefore, L.7 x L:140713 x i000 1 
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And the equivalent annual payments (Table II. cols. 
9, 8, 7, 6) are— 


19°2791 
From 21 to 30 3080 


=—— = 1°323, or 


19:2791 
to 60 17-352 =} RE; or 
», 19°2791 
—————— to 70 18117 = 1°064, or 34 


= 2°386, or 


$. Required the value of the allowances in the preceding example to a 
life of 30? 
The value of— 
: . 2068 

1. The sickness allowance is = - L.10 6 10} 
2. The annuity to commence at 71 is L.18°25 x 

L-4884, + or - . - 818 31 
3. The sum to be paid at death, L.10 x L*3527, $ 

or : - : - 310 6} 


Sum - L.2215 8} 
Add 10 per cent. - 25 6 


Inall « E826 1 $3 


And the equivalent annual payments are found as before, being— 
25°0625 9 25°0625 
*15497 °°"? 16-694 ° 


4. Required the single payment or Entry-Money at 30, if the allow- 
ances are to be as in the preceding example, and the annual pay- 
ment the same as that required at the age of 21 ? 


The annual payment required from 30 to 70 is as above 
25°0625 
ae ° : - - L.1°5012 
a 

The annual payment from 21 to 70 by Ex. 2 is 1:0641 


Difference L. °4371 


And the value of an annuity of 1/. from 30 to 70 being, by Table 
II. col 6, 16°694;—hence L.16.694 x °4371 = L.7°2969, or 


+ Found as in the notes to the two last Examples. 
26—17'183_ 


¢ Found as in second note to Ex. 1, thus, OB 
0 


~ te : 


ae et = - — . mi f — ie oes 
——— > _— - ices , = age s _ aoe ee 3 = - P 


, ; 
‘ 

mt 
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71. 5s. 114d. the single payment required at entry, over and a- 
bove the same yearly payment thereafter as for the age of 21. 
Or,—We may obtain the same result, in a Dr. and Cr. form, thus : 

The age of 30 may be considered a Cr. for the value 

as in last example - - : L.25:0625 
And a Dr. for the annual payment-of L.1-064 (Ex. 2.) 

from 20 to 70; the value of which is 16°694 x 1°064 

or - : - - > 17-7624 


Single payment (nearly) as above - L.7-3001 


5. Suppose it were agreed that the single payment or Entry-Money in 
last Example shall be converted into three equal payments, the first 
to be made at 30, the second a year after, and the third two years 
after ; What should this payment be ? 


An annuity on a life of 33, is, by Table I. col. 3, worth L.16.685 ; 
the value of 1/., to be received at the end of three years is 
888996 ; and the probability of living from 30 to 33 is, by 

879 . 


Table I. col. 2, 510°. 
879 


Therefore L.16°685 X *888996 x 910 = L.14°327 the value at 30 


of an annuity to commence at 33. 
But the value of an annuity to commence at 30, by 

Table I. col. 3, is - - - L.17°183 
And the value at 30 of an annuity to commence at 33, is 

as above - - - . - 14°327 


The value of an annuity of 1/. from 30 to $3 is - L.2-856+ 
Then, As L.2°856 : L.1 :: L.7-3 : L.2°556 or 20.1 1s. 14d. the year- 
ly payment required. 


* See Notes to Examples Ist & 2d. 
+ We may find the value of this temporary annuity thus— 
The last payment of 1/. at 32 is, at 31, worth 9615 x 


890 
900 —- = - - @ L-9508 


Add the 2d payment, at 31 - 1- 
Value at 31 - L.1-9508 


Value of L.1°9508, at 30, is 1-9508 x “9615 x a = L.1°856 


Add the Ist payment at 30 - - - I- 
Value as above at 30 - L.2°856 
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6. If it were a rule of the supposed Society that members should not 
become free, or have right to any benefit from its funds, till three 
years after their entry ; What is the value, in that case, of the al- 
lowances in Example 3, in one sum and in annual payments ? 


As the member does not become free till the age of 33, we must 
first find the value of the allowances at that age ; and then the 
value of this last sum at the age of 30. 


Now, at 33, the values are— 
‘ 21-993 
1. Of the sickness allowance “= = - L.10°9965 
2. Of the annuity to commence at 71, 7°091 x 





"225285 X a = °5688 x 18:25 = - 10°3806 
3. Of the payment at death, aes = 
fe) 
‘3726 x 10 - . - - 3°726 


— 


Sum - L.25°1031 
Add 10 per cent. 2°5103 





Inall - L.27°6134 
And at 30, the value of this is— 


879 





27°6134 xX *888996 x 510 > L.23°712, or + L.23 14 $ 
And the equivalent annual payments are— 
23°712 23°712 23-712 
To45, 46 T° © T5a97* 7 7 e608" 


7. Required the single payment or Entry-Money at 30, under the con- 
dition expressed in the preceding question ; other circumstances being 
the same as in Example 4. ? 


The condition expressed in the last example must diminish the 
annual payment at 21 (Ex. 2.) as well as at 30; and this dimi- 
nished payment at 21 must be found by the process adopted 
above for finding it at 30. 

But we must, in like manner, begin by finding the value of the 
allowances at 24, by means of which we find their diminished 
value, in one sum and in annual payments, at 21. 

Now, at 24, the values are— 

18°493 


1. Of the sickness allowance 7 





= - L.9°2465 


Carry over - 1L,9°2465 
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Brought over - L.9°2465 
2. Of the annuity to commence at 71, 
7091 X *15828 x 3 = *36216 X 18°25 = 6°6094 
9G — 12 
3. Ofthe payment at death gm ‘ oo 





='S177 X 10 31770 





Sum - L.19°0329 
Add 10 per cent. - 1-9033 


Inall - 1L.20°9362 


— —_- 


And, at 21, the value of this is 20°9362 x *888996 x Rand 


1000 ~ 
L.18°0538, or 18/. Is. 1d.; and the equivalent annual payment 
18-0538 


from 21 to 70, 1s 78117 = ‘9965. 
But the annual payment at 30, by Ex. 6, is caese = - L.14204 
And the annual payment at 21 being as above - 9965 





Difference - L. *4239 





And the value of an annuity of L.1 from 30 to 70 being, by Table 
Il. col. 6, L.16°694;—hence 16°694 x *4239 = L.7-076, or 
71. 1s. 6jd., the single payment or entry money required at 30 
from a member not free till $3, over and above the same an- 
nual payment ('9965) required at the age of 21. 

Or,—The age of 30 is a Cr. for the value in Ex. 6. - L.23°712 
And a Dr. for the annual payment of -9965 from 30 to 

70 being 16°694 x ‘9965 - - - 16°636 





Single payment asabove - L. 7:076 





8. If this Single Payment were converted into annual payments, as in 
Ex. 5.? 


Then, As L.2°856 : L.1 :: L.7°:076 : L.2°477, or 22. 93. 64d. 
9. If it were agreed that, on becoming a member of the supposed So- 
ciety, there shuuld be paid down a given sum in the name of entry- 
money ; Required how much the annual payment should be diminished 
on this account ? 
Say that the entry-money is 1/., and the age 30: 
Then if the annual payment continue to 70, (See Table II. col. 


1-000 
.) 16694 = L.0°0599, or - - Lo 1 23 
1-000 


If to 60 only, (Table II. col 7.) 15497 = L.0°0645,0 1 3} 
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The value at any other age from 20 to 70 may be found by means 
of Table II. in the same manner ; for as 16°694 is to an annual 
payment of L.1 ; so is L.1 of entry-money to an annual payment 
of L.:0599, &c. 


10. What is the value of the stock of a member aged 32, not free till 
33, who has made the single payment or entry-money at 30, re- 
uired by ex. '7, or has been paying equivalent yearly instalments 

la 8.), over and above the stated yearly payment of ‘9965? 


In either of the cases supposed, the member, when he attains 
the age of 33, will be entitled to a share of the stock corre- 
sponding to that age. 

Suppose he has paid the entry-money in full at 30. 

Then by ex. 6, the value of the allowances at 33 being L.27°6134, 

879 


their value at 32 must be 27°6134 x ‘9615 x 390 = L.26°222 
And the value of the future annual payments at 32, is 
16°305 x ‘9965 = - - - - 16°248 


Stock at32—Ss- L.9°974 
Suppose he has been paying the entry-money by year- 
ly instalments, and that the last is still due, 
Then the value of the allowances at 32 being as above L.26°222 
Deduct the value of the yearly payments as 
above - - - L.16°248 
And the instalment payable at 32 (ex. 8.) 2°477 
Deduct ——— 18725 





Stock at 32 . L.7°497 





11. If no entry-money or equivalent payments be made as in last ex- 
ample, but such an advanced yearly contribution paid from the 
age of 30 as will of itself entitle the member to the allowances at 
$3; Required his stock at 32? * 


The value of the allowances, as before, at the age of 


32, is - : - - - L.26:222 
Deduct the value of the future annual payment at 32, 
or 16°305 x L.1*4204 (ex. 7.) - - 23-160 


Stock at 32 - L.3°062 





* This and the preceding example will be found useful in bring- 
ing the books of such a Society to a correct balance; but the 
error will rarely be material, if the payments made by members 
not free, with the interest thereon, be assumed as their stock, and 
brought to their credit accordingly. 
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12. If the money payable at death were, at the pleasure of the members, 
convertible into an annuity to their widows ; What should that 
annuity be, for any given sum and age ? * 


Say that the sum is L.100, and the age of the widow 65. 

Then by Table I. col. 3, an annuity of L.1 payable during the 
life of 65 being worth L.8*799, or as many years purchase, 
L.100 will purchase an annuity of L.11°365, ot L.1L 7s. 3}d. 
because as 8°799 : 1 :: 100: L.11°365. 


13. If, on balancing the books of such a Society as has been supposed, 
there should be found either a surplus or a deficiency of funds ; 
In what manner may this surplus be disposed of, and this de- 
Jiciency supplied, with equal justice to all the members ? 


Among the various methods by which a surplus or deficiency 
may be apportioned among the members, one of the best 
perhaps is, in such a ¢ase as we have been treating of, to 
diminish the yearly payment or contribution in the former case, 
and to increase it in the latter, in proportion to the stock of each. 

We have already shown how the stock of any one member, and 
of course the stock of all the members, may be found (see 
ex. 4, 7, 10, 11); that is, the stock that should be realized, 
being the difference between the value of the future contri- 
butions to be received on the one hand, and the value of the 
future allowances to be paid on the other. If there be funds 
in possession to a greater amount than this difference, there 
is a surplus ; if to 4 less amount, there is a deficiency. + 


* This is probably the most eligible mode of making provision for 
a widow. If there be no widow, the money might be converted into 
an annuity for the children, if any. Perhaps the Society might be 
bound to pay, if required, an annuity certain for as many years as 
the youngest child wanted of the age at which it would be able to 
provide for itself. 

+ If the supposed Society had agreed to pay annuities to the 
widows of members, they should have required a certain payment on 
that account, either in one sum, or in annual contributions; and 
these annual contributions might have been for the life of the mem- 
ber, or during the joint lives of himself and wife, or only till he had 
attained a certain age, and would be higher or lower accordingly ; 
as well as according to the difference between his age and the age of 
his wife. The Society, on the other hand, would be liable not only 
to the widows existing at any time, but to those who might become 
widows; these two obligations constituting the extent of the claims 
upon them. The difference between the amount of these claims, 
and of the payments to be made to them, forms, as in all other 
cases, the stock which they should be possessed of, to be able to 
meet this demand. 
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Having ascertained the actual state of the funds, we may divide 
the surplus or deficiency among the members by this propor- 
tion. 

As the whole stock required, Is to the whole surplus or deficiency, 
So is the stock that should belong to each member, To his share 
of that surplus or deficiency. 

Thus, suppose the whole stock required to be L.10,000, the 
surplus or deficiency L.1250, and the stock of any one mem- 
ber, or of any number of members of the same age, L.10. 
Then, as L.10,000 : L.1250 :: L.10 : L.1°25 or L.1 5s., the 

whole surplus or deficiency corresponding to the stock of 
the given member, or class of members. 

Instead of the member receiving or paying this sum at once, it 
may be converted into an annuity for the time he is to con- 
tinue a contributor to the funds, and be deducted from that 
contribution in the case of a surplus, and added to it in the 
case of a deficiency. 

Thus, if the age be 50, and the contribution is to cease at 


1°25 

70; 11787 (Table II. col. 6.) = L: 1063, or 2s. 14d., and 

if at 60; “>. (Table II. col. 7.) = L-1521 or 9s. O}d 

In case there be no yearly contribution, the member having either 
paid the supposed value of his allowances in one or more sums, 
or being past the age at which the contributions cease, then his 
share of the surplus or deficiency may be converted into a life 
annuity, which for the above difference, L.1 5s., and the age 


‘ . 1°25 
being 50, is T5500 (Table I. col. 3.) = 0947 or 1s. 10§d. 





No. I].—Norices or THE Acts oF PARLIAMENT RELATING TO 
FRIENDLY SociETIES AND SavinG Banks. 


I. Frrenpiy Societies. 


Tue Acts relating to Friendly Societies are, 833d Geo. III. 
cap. 54.—85th Geo. III. cap. 111.—43d Geo. ITE. cap. 111.— 
49th Geo. III. cap. 125.—57th Geo. III. cap. $9.—59th Geo. 
III. cap. 128. 
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The principal enactments of 33d Geo. III. cap. 54. are as 
follows.—Any number of persons may form themselves into a 
society to raise a fund for their relief in old age, sickness and 
infirmity, or for the relief of their widows and children.—The 
Rules of such Society, and any alterations thereof, to be ex- 
hibited to the Justices of the Peace at the General Quarter- 
sessions, who may annul or confirm them.—Rules confirmed 
by the Justices not to be altered but by a general meeting of 
the Society, and such alterations to be subject to the review of 
the Justices.—Treasurers to render accounts, and pay over ba- 
lances to such persons as the Society shall appoint; and, in case of 
neglect or refusal, such treasurers may be proceeded ne ina 
summary way, before the High Court of Chancery or Exchequer 
in England, or the Court of Session in Scotland, or the Courts of 
Great Sessions in Wales, respectively ; and the Judges of these 
Courts are to assign counsel, &c. upon behalf of the society, 
who are to act without fee or reward.—If any persons appoint- 
ed to any office by the society, and intrusted with any of its 
funds, shall die or become bankrupt, his executors or assignees 
shall, within forty days after demand made, pay out of the 
assets or effects of such person, all sums remaining due, which 
such person received by virtue of his said office, before any of 
his other debts are paid or satisfied.—Effects of societies to be 
vested in the treasurer or trustees for the time being, without 
any assignment or transfer; and such treasurers, &c. may bring 
and defend aetions in their own names, which shall not be dis- 
continued by their death or removal, but be proceeded in by those 
who are appointed to succeed them.—Societies not to be dissolved 
without the consent of five-sixths of the members, and also of all 
persons receiving, or entitled to receive, relief, either on account 
of age, sickness, or infirmity ; nor shall the stock be divisible a- 
mong the several members, but for the general purposes of the 
society.— Members may bring complaints against the society, or 
any persons acting under them, before any two or more Justices, 
whose decision shall be final— Disputes may be settled by arbi- 
tration, if provision be made to that effect, in the rules of the 
society, and the award of the arbitrators to be final— Members 
of such societies not to be removable to their place of settlement 
till actually chargeable to a parish, but their residence in such 
parish not to entitle them to a settlement. 

The acts, 35th Geo. III. cap. 111, and 43d Geo. III. cap. 
111, alter or amend particular clauses of 33d Geo. III. cap. 
54, but without affecting its more important provisions, as spe- 
cified above. 

The 49th Geo. III. cap. 125, is also an act to amend 33d 
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Geo. III. cap. 54. It authorizes two Justices to enforce the 
observance of the rules by the members, and to determine com- 
plaints made by the members against the society, whose officers 
are made responsible personally, but with recourse against the 
funds of the society. The orders of such Justices to be final, 
and without appeal. 

The 57th Geo. IIT. cap. 39. extends certain provisions of 
two other acts to Friendly Societies, but does not alter any of 
the previous enactments respecting them. 

The 59th Geo. III. cap. 128, the last statute on the subject, 
introduces several important regulations. It does not, like 33d 
Geo. III. cap. 54, extend both to England and Scotland, but 
to England alone. Its principal provisions are as follows. —No 
society to be thereafter formed to be entitled to the benefits of 
the several acts already mentioned, unless it be constituted un- 
der the authority, and according to the provisions of this act.— 
Persons intending to form a Friendly Society, to make applica- 
tion, by memorial, to the Justices at the general Quarter-Ses- 
sions, for a confirmation of rules, and of tables of payments and 
allowances; and the Justices to omit, add to, or alter such rules 
and tables, if they see cause, and with the consent of the persons 
proposing to be trustees; the original rules, or the rules thus 
altered, to be deposited and enrolled according to the 33d Geo. 
III. cap. 54.; but the Justices shall not confirm any table of 
payments or. benefits, until it shall have been made appear to 
them that such tables have been approved of by two professional 
actuaries, or persons skilled in calculation.—Justices, at general 
Quarter-Sessions, may make and publish general rules for the 
formation and government of Friendly Societies, and require 
that the rules of all societies thereafter to be established within 
their county, shall be conformable to such general rules.—Every 
memorial, as aforesaid, to contain the names, residence and oc- 
cupation, of three persons at the least, of whom the majority 
shall be substantial householders assessed to the poor, upon a 
sum of not less thay 50/., which persons shall be trustees of 
such society, and their names to be affixed to the said memo- 
rial; vacancies among them to be filled up as prescribed by the 
rules, or, in certain cases, by the trustees themselves.—No trus- 

tee to be removed from office without his own consent, except 
with the approbation of two or more Justices in Petty Sessions. — 
Trustees to appoint one or more treasurers, and take from them 
such security as they may deem proper.—Funds of societies to 
be vested in these trustees for the time being, without assign- 
ment; and they may bring or defend actions in their own 
names as trustees, which shall not be discontinued by their 
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death or removal, but be proceeded in by their successors in 
office.—Societies not to be dissolved, or funds divided, without 
consent of trustees, or major part of them; and this consent not 
to be given till it be certified by two or more professional ac- 
tuaries, or persons skilled in calculation, that the interests of 
all the contributors, and of all persons having claims, in pos- 
session or expectancy, are, by the proposed scheme of divi- 
sion or distribution, fairly dealt with and secured.—The funds 
may be subscribed into saving banks, to the account of the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the national debt, or paid 
into the Bank of England, as in the case of saving banks, or they 
may be vested in the public funds, or laid out on real security.— 
The trustees not responsible for any deficiency of funds, unless 
they have agreed to become so by a writing under their hands ; 
and they may limit or restrict their responsibility to such sum as 
shall be therein specified.—If the funds are likely to prove in- 
sufficient, the trustees are to state their apprehension to the 
Justices, who are to make such order for the adjustment of the 
claims of all parties interested, as to them may appear fair and 
equitable.— Widows and children of members aggrieved by the 
officers or members, to have redress on application to the Jus- 
tices, as in the case of members themselves, by 49th Geo. III. 
cap. 125.—The provisions of the acts of 33d and 49th Geo. 


III., above mentioned, to be in force so far as not repugnant 
to this act, and applicable to all societies formed under the 
authority of this act. 


II. Savinc Banks. 


The acts relating to Saving Banks are, the 57th Geo. III. 
cap. 105. and cap. 130.—58th Geo. III. cap. 48.—59th Geo. 
III. cap. 62.—Ist Geo. IV. cap. 83., and 5th Geo. IV. cap. 62. 

The act 57th Geo. III. cap. 105. is for Ireland, and dif- 
fers very little from the act of the same year, cap. 130, which 
is applicable to England. The principal provisions of the 
latter are as follows.—Persons forming societies for establishing 
a bank to receive deposites of money, for the benefit of the 
persons depositing the same, and to be accumulated at com- 
pound interest, returning the same to the depositors, with de- 
duction of the necessary expenses only, but deriving no be- 
nefit whatsoever from such deposites, shall cause the rules, &c. 
to be entered, deposited and filed, in the manner directed by 
this act, and have the benefit of its provisions.—Such rules, &c. 
to be deposited with the Clerk of the Peace for the county.— 
The treasurer, trustees, or others having direction of the ma- 
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nagement, are not, directly or indirectly, to have any salary, 
allowance, &c. beyond their actual expenses; but inferior ofli- 
cers may have salaries, besides payment of all their charges.— 
Minors may invest and receive back their deposites.— Friendly 
Societies may subscribe their funds into the funds of any saving 
bank which shall take the benefit of this act, and be willing to 
receive the same.—The funds of the society shall be vested in 
the trustees, and after their death or removal, they shall vest 
in their successors, without any assignment.—No money to 
be lodged with bankers, or on personal security, except what 
may be left with the treasurer to answer exigencies; and the 
trustees to pay into the Bank of England any sum, not less 
than 50/. at a time, to the account of the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, which sums are to bear 
interest, at the rate of three pence per cent. per day; but 
the privilege of paying money into the Bank of England 
shall be restricted to such institutions only as provide that 
the sum paid by one person shall not exceed 100/. the first 
year, and 50/. any year afterwards, except in the case of de- 
posites from Friendly Societies.— Persons who have received any 
of the funds of the institution, and refuse to account for them 
upon demand, may be proceeded against in a summary way be- 
fore the Justices, on the complaint of the trustees, and the order 
of the Justices shall be final and conclusive-—Members of 
Friendly Societies not liable to forfeiture by making deposites in 
saving banks, any rules of such Friendly Societies to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.—If there be no probate of a will, nor 
letters of administration, and the sum deposited does not ex- 
ceed 20/., the trustees shall divide the same among the next of 
kin, according to the Statute of Distributions; and no stamp-duty 
is payable, if the whole effects of the depositor shall be under the 
value of 50/.— Where the rules direct disputes to be settled by 
arbitration, the award of the arbitrators to be final. 

The 58th Geo. III. cap. 48. alters the preceding act chiefly 
in what relates to the mode of transacting business between the 
trustees on the one hand, and the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, and the Bank of England on the 
other; and between branch banks and central banks.—Justices 
may reject one or more of the rules of such societies, which 
shall, in that case, have no force, though all the rest remain 
valid. 

The 59th Geo. III. cap. 62. is an act for the protection of 
Banks for Savings in Scotland, and the only one which applies 
to the saving banks of that country; the principal provi- 
sions are as follows;—To entitle a society to the benefit of this 
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act, the original rules, &c. and any subsequent alterations there- 
in, to be exhibited to Justices of Peace at Quarter-sessions, 
who are to examine the same, and annul such parts thereof as 
shall be repugnant to this act, and confirm such parts thereof 
as shall be conformable to this act; and the rules, &c. so con- 
firmed, shall be deposited with the clerk of the said Justices, 
who shall grant an attested copy to the persons by whom the 
same shall have been exhibited.—The depositors to have the 
sole benefit of such deposites, and the produce thereof, under 
deduction of salaries and allowances to clerks and servants, or 
other necessary expenses; but the trustees and others, having 
direction in the management, to have no benefit, directly or 
indirectly, on account of such direction.—Receipts granted 
by and to the institution to be exempted from stamp duties.— 
The funds to be vested in such persons as shall be appointed 
trustees by the rules, &c. of the institution; and upon the 
death, resignation, or removal of such trustees, the same shall 
vest in their successors, by virtue of their appointment, without 
any assignation or conveyance whatever; and such trustees 
may sue and be sued in their own names, as trustees, without 
any other description; and no such actions shall be disconti- 
nued by their death or removal, but the same shall be proceed- 
ed in by their successors.—Securities for money, law-proceed- 
ings, advertisements in newspapers, and bonds of security from 
treasurers, if the latter be required by the regulations of the 
institution, to be exempt from stamp duties.—Depositors may 
bequeath their shares, or any part of them, by subscribing any 
holograph writing, or, if not holograph, by subscribing the 
same, or exhibiting their mark thereto before two credible wit- 
nesses; and the trustees are to give full effect to such writing, 
by paying the shares as therein directed, without confirmation, 
if the amount does not exceed 20/.; and upon confirmation being 
obtained where the sum shall exceed 20/., no stamp duty or lega- 
cy duty to be charged if the sum bequeathed does not exceed 501. 
—If the sum deposited does not exceed 20/., and no settlement 
thereof shall be exhibited to the managers within six months 
after the decease of the depositor, the same shall be paid over to 
his representatives without confirmation.—In case of disputes 
among the managers or members, and any individual depositor, 
or his executors or creditors, such disputes shall be submitted 
to the Sheriff of the county, or his Substitute, who shall decide 
forthwith ; from which decision there shall be no appeal; and 
no bond or receipt for money paid upon such reference shall 
be subject to any stamp duty whatever. 


ist Geo. IV. cap. 83. This act extends only to England, 
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Debentures superseded, and receipts for money paid into the 
Bank of Engiand, to be issued by the Officer of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, and signed by 
one of the cashiers of the Bank of England.—Interest to be 
calculated half- yearly, and added to the principal, and thereaf- 
ter to bear interest.—The trustees to name an agent for draw- 
ing out money, whose appointment is to be lodged with the 
Commissioners fourteen days before any such draught; but 
such agent may be changed from time to time.—The money 
to be paid to the agent on the order of two trustees; but the 
trustees appearing in person may theinselves receive the pay- 
ment, instead of the agent.— Where the whole estate of a de- 
ceased depositor does not exceed 50/., no stamp duty charge- 
able on bond or affidavit connected with the administration.— 
Any deposite not exceeding 20/. may be paid to the supposed 
next of kin of a deceased depositor, which payment shall be va- 
lid as to the trustees; but any one having a better right is to 
have recourse on those who have received the money.—All the 
provisions of this act, as to payments into the Bank of Eng- 
land, applicable to such payments by Friendly Societies. 

The 5th Geo. IV. cap. 62. This act extends to England 
and Ireland, but not to Scotland. Its principal provisions are 
as follows: —The act for Ireland, 57th Geo. III. cap. 105., is 
amended in conformity to the Ist Geo. IV. cap. 83., relating 
to saving banks in England; the alterations to take effect from 
and after 20th November 1824.—If the property of the depo- 
sitors has been increased by any change of stock, or by any in- 
creased rate of interest, beyond the rate of interest payable to 
the depositors, the trustees may make regulations for the dispo- 
sal of such increased property, either by increasing the interest 
paid to the depositors, or by way of bonus, or increase of their 
capital, but not until after the expiration of ten years from the 
date of the establishment of such saving bank; and no further 
disposition of such increased property shall be again made un- 
til ten years after such previous disposition thereof; and before 
any such disposition shall take place, half of the increased pro- 
perty shall be set apart to meet any deficiency which at any 
time may arise; and thirty days’ notice to be given to the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt before mak- 
ing such disposition or division.—From and after the said 20th 
November, the clause in the Irish act, which provides that the 
sum received in any one year, from any one person, shall not 
exceed 50/.; and also the clause of the English act 57th Geo. 
ILI. cap. 130., which provides that the amount to be received 
irom any one person shall not exceed the sum of 100/, in the 
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first year, and 50/. in any year afterwards; and also so much 
of the 58th Geo. III. as provides that the sums ‘paid into any 
such bank, by any person who shall pay by ticket, or number, 
or otherwise, shall not exceed the sum of 10/. in any one year, 
—are repealed; and from and after the said 20th November 
1824, no sum shall be paid into any saving bank, in England 
or Ireland, by ticket, number, or otherwise, without disclosing 
to the trustees the name of such depositor.—The trustees of 
any saving bank in England and Ireland shall not receive, from 
any one depositor, any sum or sums exceeding 50/. in the 
whole, during the year next ensuing 20th November 1824, 
or exceeding 30/. in the whole, exclusive of interest, in any 
one year afterwards ending on 20th November; nor receive, 
from any depositor, any sum or sums of money whatever 
which shall make the sum to which such depositor shall be 
entitled, exceed the sum of 200/. in the whole, exclusive of in- 
terest.—It shall not be lawful for persons who have made 
any deposite in any savings bank in England and Ireland to 
make any deposite in any other savings bank in England or 
Ireland; and every person making the first deposite in any sa- 
vings bank, after the 20th November 1824, shall sign a decla- 
ration, when required, that he is not already a depositor in 
any other saving bank in England or Ireland; and if the 
declaration be not true, he shall forfeit the sum deposited ; 
provided always, that any depositor may withdraw the whole 
of his deposites, but not part only, from any one saving bank 
for the purpose of investing the same in any other saving 
bank.—From and after the said 20th November 1824, the 
money belonging to saving banks in England or Ireland shall 
be paid into the Bank of England or the Bank of Ireland in 
the name of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt; and no such sums shall be laid out by the trustees 
of the saving banks in any other manner, or upon any other 
security whatever,—Every officer receiving any salary or al- 
lowance, who shall be intrusted with any of the funds, shall 
become bound with sureties for the just and faithful execution 
of such office or trust.—A general statement of the funds of 
such saving bank, up to the 20th November of each year, shall 
be transmitted to the office of the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt in London or Dublin, within 
thirty days thereafter; and a duplicate of such accounts shall 
be affixed in the office of the savings bank.—The interest due 
to each depositor shall be computed half-yearly to the 2vth 
May and 20th November, or yearly, to 20th November in each 
year, or up to-such period nearest to such 20th May or 20th 
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November as such interest shall be payable-—The Commission- 
ers are to prepare, to be laid annually before both Houses of 
Parliament, on or before the 25th March in every year, if Par- 
liament be then sitting, and if Parliament shall not be sitting, 
then within fourteen days after the commencement of the then 
next Session of Parliament, accounts, made up to 20th No- 
vember, of all sums received and paid, from the passing of the 
several acts of 57th Geo. III., on account of the Trustees of 
Saying Banks in England and Ireland, and also on account of 
Friendly Societies in England, and the amount of all sums, 
stocks, funds and annuities, standing in the names of such 
Commissioners on the 20th November, and the amount of in- 
terest received and paid by the said Commissioners up to the 
same date,— Whenever the sum to be drawn for by the Trus- 
tees of any Savings Bank in England or Ireland, or by the 
Trustees of any Friendly Society in England, shall amount to 
5000/. or upwards, it shall not be payable by the Officer of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, until 
— days after the draught has been produced to such 
officer. 


FOR THE FARMERS MAGAZINE, 


Additional Observations on the Cultivation of the Asparagus. 


(Vide Farmer’s Magazine, August 1824.) 


In an article already published, on what we conceive to be 
the best mode of cultivating asparagus, we have differed, in 
many material points, from a paper on the same subject, which 
was read at the meeting of the Horticultural Society, of 11th 
January 1816. The occasional differences of opinion express- 
ed in the following additional observations, are to be referred 
to the same paper, the statement of which is far from agreeing 
with the method practised in Holland, Belgium and ‘French 
Flanders. 

There is a diversity of opinion among the growers of aspar- 
agus at Gravelines and Marchienne, in French Flanders, whe- 
ther they should be planted on a ridge, or in flat beds. Those 
who are in favour of the ridges, give, as a reason, that the 
surface of the earth being thus more exposed to the influence 
of the atmosphere, is rendered lighter and more friable, which 
is particularly advantageous to the growth of the asparagus; 
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The others pretend, that each plant requiring an equal share of 
rain and dew, those who construct their beds after this manner 
must perceive that the asparagus, which grow on the top of 
the ridge, are neither so plentiful nor so large as those on the 
sides, which imbibe and keep a greater quantity of moisture. 
On high and dry ground, they find it often advantageous to 
sink the beds three or four inches below the level of the soil : 
when it is decidedly damp, the bed must be kept on the level 
of the soil, or even a couple of inches above it; as nothing is 
so prejudicial to these plants as when their roots are long drench- 
ed in water: hence they naturally raise up, to avoid a wet 
and marshy bottom. ‘The surface of the ground, however, 
should not be either too wet or too dry; although the first is 
less hurtful than the latter, as it is known that asparagus grows 
wild on the muddy sea-sand, and on alluvial ground constant- 
ly refreshed by the adjoining rivers. 

Although every means should be employed to render the 
earth as light as possible, I am not at all of opinion, that sand 
should be made use of; peat-soil and wood-ashes are much 
better. When the earth is regularly well manured every year 
before the winter, the ground cannot but become lighter and 
more friable within a tew years. Wood ashes especially pro- 
duce that effect, and enrich the ground, whilst it is impover- 
ished by sand. 

Asparagus-seed is sown in October, November, and Decem- 
ber: The seedlings are to be transplanted, either in one of those 
three months, or in March and April; the latter being the 
safest in cold and damp climates. The transplantation is to 
take place after the first year; not indeed after the second, still 
less in the third. The seed is dibbled in, two inches deep, and 
six inches asunder in every direction, in a compost of well- 
sifted earth and completely rotten dung, well mixt together, 
and resembling a light spades mould. 

A single grain produces two or three asparagus plants bound 
together, from which the strongest shoot should be separated 
when transplanted. "Were they planted together, they would 
grow in a cluster, produce very little, and last but a few years. 
As it was remarked in another article, the roots should be dis- 
posed 24 feet distant from each other, and not, as proposed, at 
only 18 inches asunder: Such a bed could not continue to be 

roductive above ten or twelve years, whilst the other would 
fast for twenty-five or thirty years. 

It is abs6lutely useless to give the depth of four feet to the 
beds, by successive layers; the half of the materials proposed 
to be laid for its formation is quite sufficient, proyided the last 
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layer be of good substantial dung, and the inferior ones evenly 
trodden on. Each annual crop chiefly depends, as to the 
quantity and quality of the produce, on the proportion of the 
manure spread on the beds before winter ; and’ none proves so 
efficient as the fresh dung from cattle-stables and shambles. 

Instead of that spadeful of fine sand to be heaped on each 
plant, in the form of a mole-hill, and of those four superficial 
inches of sand to be laid on the beds before winter, we ad- 
vise to employ the same quantity of fine mould, and to dispose 
it in the same shape, but to quite another purpose. We are 
likewise of opinion that the roots should be spread as wide as 
possible, not under, but on the top of the raised up mould, 
taking care to plaee the bud of the shoot in the centre. ‘The 
plant is then to be covered first with a full inch of good earth ; 
after that with two or three inches of very rotten dung well 
scattered; and with a full layer of two inches of well sifted 
mould. 

The cutting, or rather the breaking, of the asparagus should 
cease about the end of June; and the stems, when the seed- 
shells are quite red, are to be cut down close to the ground, 
about the end of September, and immediately covered with a 
couple of inches of sifted earth, mixed with dung; not so much, 
indeed, to defend the asparagus, a hardy plant, from the frost, 
as to feed and nurse the roots. 

Cuev. M...... 

Edinburgh, September 20th, 1824. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Smearing Sheep. 


Sir, 

Tue smearing of sheep with some unguent or other, 
seems to have been a practice of very ancient date. Virgil says 
the shepherds of Italy greased their sheep after they were shorn, 
and enumerates the ingredients used, the qualities of which 
seem to have been principally calculated to prevent and remove 
cutaneous distempers. ‘The mixture made use of in our nor- 
thern climate, from time immemorial, has been of tar and grease. 
‘These, in a combined state, have been found to answer all the 
purposes which the coldness, wetness, and storminess of our 
sheep-pastures require. ‘The composition made use of in 
gmearing should be of advantage for sheep four ways ; first, it 
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should defend them from the cold rains and drifts of winter ; 
secondly, it should nourish the fleece; thirdly, it should sup- 
press and extirpate all vermin peculiar to the woolly tribe ; and, 
lastly, it should preserve from every cutaneous impurity. These 
are four advantages which all sheep occupying high northern 
situations can neither thrive nor be productive without ; and 
whatever mixture is employed in smearing, if it do not insure 
all these to the creature, must be considered as improper and 
insufficient. 

First, It should defend from the sleets and drifts of winter. 
On most of the Scottish sheep-pastures the rains are excessive, 
and the drifis frequent, keen, and penetrating. Every time 
they occur, if the former were to drench the animal to the 
skin, and the latter fill its wool from the top to the bottom, 
how miserable would be its condition ! the poor creature, with 
its skin never dry, would shiver to death in many situations, and 
the most of flocks would be brought down to the lowest state of 
weakness long before the wintry sleets had left our hills, or the 
wasting blasts of snow ceased to prevail. But the old mixture 
not only sufficiently resisted rain and drift, but also thickened 
and closed the fleece, so as to render it nearly impenetrable by 
wind. Where the wind opens the fleece to the skin, the sleet 
and drift also enter; but the tenacity of this mixture held the 
wool compact and firm round the animal, and, in a great mea- 
sure, excluded the boisterous and rude elements and all their 
ruinous effects. 

But, secondly, The unguent employed in smearing should pro- 
mote the growth and improve the quality of the fleece. Where 
the wool has no artificial defence against the action of the soil, 
the air, and the rain, it loses its softness, moistness, pliability, 
and woolly qualities, and degenerates into a stiff hairy pile, 
quite unfit for many of the purposes even of common life. The 
natural yolk of the wool is really insufficient of itself to protect 
the fleece from the incessant action of the elements, to which 
it is continually exposed. Besides, this substance is easily mis- 
cible with water, and freely drips away from the fleece with it; 
but tar and grease, when incorporated, resist wet in the same 
manner as the feathers of water-fowls resist that element when 
immersed in it; and hence the animal, when anointed with this 
mixture, is effectually secured from the immoderate rains pecu- 
liar to our high northern situation. The improvement which 
wool receives from smearing is scarcely known; it is barely ac- 
knowledgedby any ; and the plain and simple principle whence 
this benefit is derived, is neither understood nor attended to. 
Not only is the excellency of the wool insured by this practice, 
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but it becomes finer, and the quantity is increased. It makes 
the skin soft and moist, keeps all the wool-forming pores open, 
which are closed, or cease to act, when the skin is exposed to 
the air and soil, and thus the pile grows closer, and a larger, 
heavier, finer fleece is produced. 

Mr Luccock, in his excellent Treatise on British Wool, 
wrote under the influence of the general prejudice against 
smeared wool, and intimates a wish that the practice was dis- 
continued ; and yet he admits, ‘ that softness is the characteris- 
tic of the Northumberland fleeces, and gives a silky texture to 
the cloth, which is scarcely to be imitated by any other wool ;’ 
and then he adds, ‘ in point of softness, these fleeces stand un- 
rivalled among the produce of Britain.’ Now, we know the 
composition used for smearing mountain sheep in Northumber- 
land, is of the same ingredients, and nearly in the same propor- 
tions, as that made use of in the pastoral districts of Scotland ; 
and that from the same quantity nearly the same number of 
sheep are smeared. I readily grant, where sheep are heavily 
laid with the old mixture, it gives a dingy hue to the fleeces, 
and, according to the clothier’s account, prevents the cloths 
from receiving any of the vivid dyes; but, on the other hand, 
we must consider, that scarcely any other ingredient than tar 
will give and keep the mixture in that consistence and tenacity 
which retain it among the piles of wool, though constantly ex- 
posed to the heat of the animal, and the detersive influence of 
the immoderate rains. 

But, thirdly, Whatever mixtureis employed in smearing, should 
extirpate and suppress all kinds of vermin peculiar to sheep. 
These vermin prevail in an extraordinary degree in some sea- 
sons ; and in every season, if the animal was left unsmeared, 
would increase to such numbers as would impede the sheep’s 
thriving; while the poor animal would be in continual distress 
by the multiplication of noxious creatures, which pinch and 
bite, in their exertions for a livelihood, till sheep, mad with the 
rankling and ceaseless torment, tear and lacerate their own 
skin in their attempts to rub or shake them away. ‘The conse- 
quence of all this is a certain declension of strength and vigour, 
and a considerable loss of wool; for such immense numbers of 
vermin suck away the very spirits and strength. Now, nothing 
is better calculated to destroy the kede and tick than the old 
tarry composition; they are no sooner immersed in the tena- 
cious Jick, than they sicken, swell, and die; or they are no 
sooner sensible that the more soluble parts of the tar are dis- 
solving with the animal’s heat, and in progress round its body, 
than they harry to the tops of the wool, and lose no time till 
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they drop themselves on the ground ; and, rather than be over- 
taken by this deadly unction, they will quit the wool for cer- 
tain death by any other means. 

And, Jastly, Whatever composition is made use of for smear- 
ing sheep, should preserve the skin from every cutaneous im- 
purity. When vermin are allowed to breed and multiply a- 
mong a flock, as hinted above, the animal often tears and lace- 
rates its own skin in its essays to get rid of them; and where 
the skin is rubbed away, or otherwise opened, there is always, 
in its course of healing, a troublesome itch about the place ; 
and if the animal is left to extinguish this by its own exertions, 
it is sure to disperse the infectious ichor over the greater part of 
its own skin, and in no long time also communicates it to 
ethers; and this is the way in which the itch is sometimes in- 
troduced among a flock. But as sheep are very rank and foul 
feeders when they have access to pasture of this nature, the 
itch is apt to be engendered among them by insensible degrees; 
and, every year, there are several among a flock which have a 
crust or foulness, or what the shepherd calls a reef, on their 
skins ; and this, if not removed by the tarry unguent, would in- 
crease into a real and absolute itch. Now, this scurf adhering 
to the skin, smearing with the old mixture turns it to the ani- 
mal’s benefit—it lifts it from the skin, and leaves it pure and 
white; and the scurf thus removed, along with the sediment 
of the tar, forms a sort of continuous scale in the middle of the 
staple of the wool, which neither wind, drift, nor rain, can pene- 
trate. 

Thus have I shortly pointed out the use and ends of smear- 
ing, and in some instances noticed how well adapted our old 
mixture was to answer these ends. And here I cannot but stop 
and think on the wisdom and ingenuity of our forefathers who 
invented this composition, so exactly suited to the nature of 
the climate, and the wants of the animal. Our winters would 
be too severe and cold for sheep, and our immoderate rains 
would drown them to the skin every time they occur, but that 
every individual sheep is made to carry, as it were, a penthouse 
over its own body, which shields it from every attack of the 
elements, let it be assailed from what quarter it will. Upon 
the whole, storemasters would do well to consider, that smear- 
ing with an insufficient composition, or even not smearing at 
all, does not operate immediately on the stock. A neglect of 
this practice, or an insufficient performance of it, proceeds, by 
slow and almost imperceptible advances, till it has gained on 
the whole stock. Thus, first there is a coarseness and thinness 
in the fleece, which probably is not much noticed for a year or 
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so; then, in consequence of the insufficiency of the fleece to ex- 
clude cold, and by the entrance of rain, drift, &c. there is a de- 
clension of strength and vigour; and these are more easily over- 
come, if vermin, or the itch, the consequences of insufficient 
smearing, begin to fester on the skin. All these disadvantages 

may be overlooked by the storemaster, or they may be im- 
puted to some other cause; but still the defects and blemishes 

among his flock keep gaining strength, and (the case has some- 

times actually occurred) the storemaster is not sensible of the 
defects of his management, till his wool has quite degenerated 
from its prime and original excellence, and his sheep from their 
proper shape and strength. 

The new unguents are better adapted for ameliorating the 
pile of wool, than protecting the animal from cold, wet, Xc. 
They keep the fleece lank and open, and the least puff of wind 
opens it to the skin from head to tail. As last winter was so 
fresh and mild, those smeared with the new unguents succeed- 
ed as well as those on which the old mixture was laid. When 
clipt, the wool was sensibly longer in the pile than that anoint- 
ed with tar and grease; but it was thinner in the sward, as the 
shepherd terms it, and the fleece far from the density and close- 
ness peculiar to those smeared with tar. ‘The woolstaplers can 
only make two objections to tarred wool, the weight is increas- 
ed, * and cloth made of it refuses to take on the bright or vivid 
colours ; but they make fully amends for the first evil, by beat- 
ing down its price; and there is certainly plenty of unlaid wool 
in the kingdom from which to fabricate the cloths destined for 
brighter and softer colours. 

To conclude, wool must ever be a secondary concern with 
the storemaster. If he cultivate this article without giving pro- 
per attention to the other and more essential advantages of his 
flock, he must necessarily destroy his sheep, and ultimately 
spoil ‘his wool; for it must be observed, that, as soon as a sheep 
assumes an improper shape, the wool also deteriorates, the 
fleece becomes coarse and burly on the hips, and short and 
thin about the shoulders. 

Tweeddale, September 6th. 





* The difference in weight of the wool smeared with tar, and that 
with the mings recently tried in various parts of the South of Scot- 
land, is not great. The latter, we believe, never requires beyond a 
fleece more to make the two stones. 
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Free Trade. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Free Trade, chiefly as connected with the Present State and 
Future Prospects of the British Farmer. 


Lerrer V. 
Sir, 

Tue state of the British farmer has been greatly im- 
proved in the course of the last two years. And what is the 
cause? Has the improvement arisen from better crops? No. 
These two last years have scarcely been so good as the three for- 
mer. Has it sprung from a material alteration in the price of 
gold and silver, to which so many of our theorists, both in and 
out of Parliament, attributed his former distress? No. The 
price of bullion has scarcely varied at all. Has it been pro- 
duced, then, by a diminution of taxes? Taxes have certainly 
been diminished. But this diminution of the demands on him 
would, of itself, have tended to increase the cause of his dis- 
tress, by depressing his prices still further; nor could the amount 
of this diminution, as far as it affected him, which would not 
reach 7s, a head (even sey that the whole operated with- 
out any depressive tendency), be the cause of so extensive a 
change. * To what then is the improvement to be attributed, 
but to the rise in his prices ? 

From the week his prices began to rise again, the cry of dis- 
tress became less general and loud, till on approaching a fair 
average it died entirely away, and the cheering sounds of pro- 
sperity and content were heard in its room. 

Amid all this prosperity, Sir, the sober politician would be apt 
to think it perfectly unnecessary, a mere work of supereroga- 
tion, to stand forward in defence of the measures which have 
assisted in producing it. And especially when that prosperity 
is universally admitted. For one of the extraordinary traits of 
the present prosperity is, that people of all parties admit the 
fact, while in other cases of prosperity equally felt, we have 
had the notorious fact flatly denied by factions. Yet, even amid 
this universal content, every friend to the British farmer and 
the permanent prosperity of Britain, is about to be called forth in 
their cause. Incredible as it may seem, there is an attempt me- 
ditating,and by some who have a deep stake in the quiet and con- 


* I shall have occasion to go more particularly into this after- 
wards. 
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tent of our country, which is calculated to put all to hazard a- 

ain, and inflict the distress of from 1819 to 1822 over again on 
the British farmer, and through his class on all the others. 
Such is the Quixotic folly of certain theorists in pursuit of some 
theoretical fancy. ‘Times, seasons and circumstances, are no- 
thing to them. Every thing must be sacrificed to their fond 
imaginations. 

There is no doubt that private views and circumstances, Sir, 
may and do warp the judgment in forming opinions. Still it is 
with the reasonings of a writer in favour of a measure, and not 
with his circumstances or partialities, that the public have to 
do. If those be correct, it matters not to the community, though 
the reasoner may feel the impulse of certain selfish motives; 
and, if they are erroneous, it matters as little, that he is the 
most conscientious man alive. 

In undertaking once more the defence of the cause of the 
British cultivator, and before I enter upon the important ques- 
tion, in which is at issue to him a continuance of the comfort 
and content of 1824, or a return of the distress and agitation of 
1822, I beg leave to play the egotist a little. 

I have been charged with having a leaning in favour of the 

ricultural class, and even with showing a partiality towards it. 

hat I take a warm interest in the affairs of that class,the pages 
of your very valuable and useful, a unpretending Maga- 
zine, for several years, and not those alone, will show. Here, 
by the way, Sir, as the circumstances of the cultivating class 
and the other classes have taken a new turn, and the facts are 
now fairly before us, while my ae a priori are in black 
and white, and therefore can be referred to by consulting your 
Index, I submit to the candour of you and your readers, how 
far these reasonings, or the notions about taxes, reduction, price 
of bullion, money or currency, which I rejected as unwarranted 
fancies, have been supported by these actual results. But to 
return; though I cherish, and ever will cherish, a warm inter- 
est for the prosperity of the cultivating class, that this is at the 
expense of any of the rest, I positively deny. If either the ma- 
nufacturing or any other class were in circumstances, which 
made me feel it my duty to come forward in their cause, they 
would find my pen as oes willing and ready, as it has 
been found in the cause of the cultivators. 

My principles in statistics perfectly indispose me to any such 
partiality. It has been one of the very first objects of my life, 
for these thirty years, to explain and defend those glorious prin- 
ciples in nature, that all classes are alike really productive of 
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wealth to the community ; and that, so far from ‘ary being in- 
jurious to the rest, ¢iat they all add to the wealth of one another, 
and, were they ten times more numerous, they would all be much 
more wealthy. These principles, which, if true, are unquestion- 
ably among those of the greatest practical importance ever pro- 
mulgated among mankind, I consider to be as strictly demon- 
strable as any principles can be, which are derived by reason- 
ing from facts. And I have endeavoured to demonstrate them 
by reasoning from actual results. I have, at the same time, di- 
rectly examined, and endeavoured to show the fallacy and um- 
soundness of every principle of the unproductive side opposed 
to them. ‘The landed class is certainly a powerful class. But 
the treatment that the unfortunate Lord Londonderry met with 
from it, in fighting its battles (which he did so’well against both 
friends and foes), is not much calculated to make a man san- 
guine, either as to ‘its gratitude or its support. Be this as it 
may, permit me to assure you, Sir, that in forming my opinion, 
or usitig my pen on the subject in discussion,—to borrow a fa- 
miliar expression of the North—I neither mind its feud nor its 
favour. 

Yor private interest again, I have only to say, that my statis- 
tical opinions happen to be quite at variance with it. ‘These 
lead me to maintain the advantage of rising prices to a com- 
‘munity. Now, though not entirely, I am nearly, ‘a fixed an- 
‘nuitdnt ; and it‘is as clear that every rise in prices comes out of 
the private purse, or profits, of this ‘particular description of 
circulators, from their not having the means of countercharging 
‘for it, as that it adds to the exaplesynicnt and income of all the 
others. What tends'to enrich the rest of the community, tends 
to intpoverish ‘them. 

‘And let me ‘add, ‘Sir, that in the inquiry concerning the po- 
licy of the two schemes respecting the supply of corn, that 
‘which has been adopted, the combined plan of a protecting 

“average with ‘a protecting duty, or that of a protecting duty 
alone, which it is the object of some to substitute in the room 

of the former, neither vanity nor jealousy needs have much 
infltience ‘with me in the choice; for, in ‘fact, they are both my 
own suggestion. 

The of a moderate prétecting duty alone, was proposed in 
the ‘ ieadites of States,’ * which was published ‘a little be- 


* ‘If the cultivator will consent to the abolishing of the measure of 
taking averages, and to allowing a free importation at all times, I 
would recommend it to the manufacturing and other classes, volun- 


tarily to consent, in return, to a countervailing duty to be imposed 
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fore the discussions on the Corn-bill of 1815. And I submitted 
this plan to Lord Liverpool at the time of the discussions. In 
this, however, I stood then single and alone. I could get nei- 
ther cultivator nor merchant, nor any of their partisans, to lis- 
ten to this proposal of a plan, which is now such a favourite 
with many. 

The double plan, or a protecting average combined with a 
protecting duty on importation, which was adopted by the Le- 
gislature in July 1822, I originally proposed in your Magazine 
for February 1821.* I was, however, too well acquainted with 
the prejudices entertained by certain powerful parties on these 
topics, to be at all sanguine as to the likelihood of its being a- 
dopted. And many of your readers will recollect the difficulty 
with which this great measure was actually carried by that un- 
fortunate statesman, who was every year attaining to clearer 
and sounder views in practical statistics, Lord Londonderry. 
The strange conduct of the agricultural body towards him on 
the occasion, while he was fighting their own battles with so 
much ability, will recur with uneasy recollections to many. It 
was supposed to have had an assisting influence in producing 
the lamented catastrophe. 

I have little need to add to you, Sir, that my ardency in at- 
tempting to defend the fair, interests of the cultivator against 
rash theorists, and to promote the well-doing of his extensive 
class, cannot possibly spring from a doctrine, which you know 
I treat with perfect contempt. But while I am anxious to im- 
press the vital importance of the cultivator’s case on the com- 
munity at large, I am particularly anxious to be distinctly un- 
derstood, as not in any way meaning to sanction the fancy of 
the Economists, that the labour and income of his class are 
productive, or add to the national wealth, while the labour and 
income of many, if not most, other classes, are unproductive, or 
diminish the wealth of the’nation. In short, that his class cre- 
ates wealth, while so many others consume it. As a statisti- 
cian, I reject this distinction as utterly unknown to nature, and 
founded on meré misconception, while, in a moral point of 
view, I utterly detest it, as setting up the one half of mankind 
against the other. 


on grain imported. This should be permanent, and only vary with 
respect to the distance of the country, from which the importation 
takes place, or the average expense of carriage and risk. Twelve 
or fifteen shillings the quarter might perhaps be the maximum.’ 
B. 7. ch. 8. p. 538. 

* Page 11. 
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The reasoning on which it is founded, I conceive, I have 
fully shown to be false, mere sophistry, or unwarranted con- 
clusions drawn from wrong assumptions. The principle is ab- 
surd, and the economistical superstructure which has been 
built on it is a mixture of groundless fancy and statistical un- 
trath. And though several economists have indirectly attempt- 
ed to carp and deny, no one, as far as I know, * has ventured, 
directly and openly, to meet the principle of universal produc- 
tiveness where chargeability takes place. They have avoided 
meeting, and contented themselves with evading. Even Mr 
Malthus, the most acute of all the economists (and who, had 
not his judgment been early warped by some specious opi- 
nions which he had rashly formed on ex parte views, would 
probably enough, as appears from various parts of his writ- 
ings, have come over to the productive side), when treating ex- 
pressly of the subject, has not ventured to attack this principle 
directly. He, in fact, gives up the real principle of Smith as 
to unproductiveness, on which the whole of the late fashionable 
system of Economism was built. This not merely devoted al- 
most the half of the employment in a nation to real absolute 
unproductiveness, but endowed the unfortunate moiety with a 
positive tendency ta impoverish, instead of enriching, by de- 
stroying the wealth created by thé other half. But Mr Mal- 
thus, who had evidently felt the force of the reasoning on the 
productive side, instead of venturing to defend this strange, 
and, to say the least of it, unnatural and apparently absurd 
doctrine, though the foundation principle of the late fashion- 
able economistical creed, really abandons it by explaining it 
away. But like some other professors of Economism, who had 
begun to find such a doctrine quite untenable, yet not willing 
openly to give up the favourite unproductive cause, he pre- 
serves the terms, though in a sense quite different from that 
used by Smith, or as necessary for mere classification and ex- 
planation. + That is, he and they find themselves constrained 


* Perhaps I must exeept here a writer in the British Critic. He 
certainly did venture rashly enough, but openly and professedly, to 
meet the foundation principle of the productive system in defence of 
Dr Adam Smith's principle of unproductiveness. How far this at- 
tack was effective, may be seen in the Reviewer Reviewed, ‘ All 
Classes Productive,’ p. 264. 


+ Mr Malthus’s ‘ Principles of Political Economy,’ p. 29, &c.; and 
Remarks on the Production of Wealth, Pamphleteer, No. XXXIV. 
p- 387. 
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to abandon the real doctrine, but they fondly retain its favou- 
rite terms. The blow, however, has been struck against this 
fundamental principle of so unwarranted and pernicious a sys- 
tem; and in an inquiring age, with all the prejudices in favour 
of it, the superstructure must sooner or later come down. I 
consider the peasant, farmer and landholder, to be productive 
in no other point of view, than a musician, a dancing-master, a 
soldier, or a man of letters. The former draw their income 
by means of their employment, or the results of their employ- 
ments, from others; and the latter do the same. Both are 
alike productive of wealth to themselves and to the community, 
to the amount of their income. And if, from the nature of 
things, the re of the dancing-master’s class, or the li- 
terary class, enabled these now petty classes to draw the same 
amount of income from others as the employment of cultivation 
enables its classes to draw, the former would be just as produc- 
tive of wealth as the cultivating classes are at present. 

But though, Sir, the cultivator is not more really productive 
than any other circulator, will that make his class in the least 
degree a subject of inferior interest to the statistician or to the 
nation? The business of cultivation gives employment to more 
than one fourth of the population of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (excluding the families), and in some countries to a stil 
greater proportion. The income created by this employment 
throughout these islands, since the rise in the farmer’s prices, 
is probably now rather above a hundred millions annually. 
And, by the fundamental law of the productive system of na- 
ture, or what I have called the first or reproducing principle of 
circulation, his class not only produces that amount to them- 
selves, but will reproduce, among the other classes, employ- 
ment, or the means of income, to the same vast amount. 

What class then, Sir, can be brought into competition with 
this? Or, without the least reference to the articles which it 
supplies being strictly necessary, which can be of equal import- 
ance to a country in respect to wealth? And must not mea- 
sures, which may, though unintentionally, reduce the income 
of this class from a hundred millions to eighty or even seventy, 
as actually took piace in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822, and 
thus annihilated employment and income among the other 
classes to at least that amount, but most probably to a greater, 
as I shall afterwards show, be of equally serious concern to the 
other classes as to this class itself? 

‘The serious nature of an attempt to change the present Corn- 
laws, should it be persisted in, must, from this general state- 
ment, be felt and acknowledged by every practical man; ang 
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my intention at present is to put all ‘on their guard. For my- 
self I say, that i have the fullest conviction of the soundness 
and efficiency of the established plan. ‘The prosperity of the 
British farmer, in my opinion, depends essentially upon its 
continuance. His present state, as well as future prospects, 
are essentially involved in it; and not ouly his, but those of the 
British nation, 

I now proceed to examine the two pians, and try them b 
actual results and real principles; and in doing this I shall lay 
before you and your readers the facts and reasoning which have 
made me change my original opinion upon this important sub- 
ject. I trust I shall show, that the double plan adopted in 
1822 is calculated to do all that Government can do in the 
case, and effectually secure the prosperity of the British far- 
mer ; while there is every steal to believe that a free importa- 
tion of corn under a protecting duty, in the present state of the 
North of Europe and other districts, is calculated to produce a 
permanent state of depression. 


There is no necessity for a Change in our System. 


The subject of Corn is a, very delicate one; and discussions 
on, measures connected with it, but especially concerning 
new plans, are calculated to rouse such general and dangerous 
agitations among the people, that it must be a very imperious 
necessity, indeed, which will urge a wise minister or legislator 
to meddle with it. The violences of 1815 must be fresh in the 
recollections of most. 

Is there then any urgent necessity for venturing to propose 
a change, and so important and doubtful a change as that in 
question? I know none at all, Sir, nor even the resemblance 
of any such necessity. It is merely the fondness of some the- 
orists, which is prompting them to indulge in the pursuit of a 
favourite fancy, even at the risk of meddling with what is prac- 
tically and perfectly well. 

At the period of adopting the double plan of protection to 
the British farmer in his own market in 1822, there was a felt 
and acknowledged necessity for some change. The agricultur- 
al body was in a state of general and severe distress, from an 
unusual depression in its prices; and the other classes were 
also, suffering from the great diminution in its power to employ 
or purchase from them and pay them, 

The distress was so urgent on the part of the cultivators, 
that this naturally called upon Government to at least attempt 
to do something for them. The other classes, by the diminu- 
tion of their employment, the flatness of their prices, and the 
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dilatoriness of payments, too palpably arising from the distress 
of the agricultural body for the cause to be mistaken, forgot 
for the tune their prejudices in favour of a low price of corn and 
meat, and, with the exception of some mere closet theorists, 
admitted that this lowness of price, instead of answering, had 
baulked their expectations. They felt, therefore, disposed to 
have something done, which would benefit the farmers by rais- 
ing their prices. ‘Thus there was a general willingness, and 
even a wish, for a change. 

To persons acquainted with sound statistical principles, it was 
perfectly clear that Government could do nothing to raise the 
farmers prices immediately; and that any improvement in 
these must come from the farmers themselves, by adjusting the 
supply better to the demand in the weekly markets ; particularly 
in the grand regulating market of London. But Government 
might do something towards improving the farmer’s prospects, 
and laying the basis of a better price by rendering him more se- 
cure against the intrusion of foreign supplies for the future. 

At this period, under the then existing corn-bill of 1815 the 
ports were shut, and, therefore, the farmer was nominally mas- 
ter of his own market. But the great defect of that measure, 
and that from which he was actually suffering, was, that when 
prices rose so high as to open the ports, he was left quite unpro- 
tected. And, in the circumstances of some corn exporting dis- 
tricts, he was deluged with a supply to an extent far beyond 
what was wanted. The ports, it is true, were soon shut, but 
ere this teok place, a lasting evil was inflicted. In the short 
space of even three months there might be thrown upon the 
British market a superfluous supply of corn, which might lie 
on it for years, and keep it in a state of constant depression 
and stagnation. 

That the increasing depression and distress under which the 
British farmer laboured from 1819 to 1823, was owing to the 
monstrous amount over-imported in the year 1818 and to Fe- 
bruary 1819, aided by the measures respecting the currency in 
1319, which aul so strongly against the farmer and o- 
thers by means of diminishing to them the usual amount of 
obtainable capital, or what is called accommodation, seems not 
now to admit of any rational ground of doubt. The agricul- 
tural committee, at the time, a doubt it. But now, on coolly 
looking back on the circumstances, free from the theoretical 
prejudices of that day, I believe few practical men will have 
any doubt in the case, 

‘What was the fact? The year 1818 was one of the most 
eenial and productive years in the memory of man; not only in 
Britain, but throughout all the countries connected with her, 
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Yet in this superabundarit year, wher, most probably, with 
the supply from Ireland, Great Britain did not want the im- 

rtation of a single quarter of grain, her merchants actually 
imported three millions and a half, or about thrice the ordinary 
amount, and two millions more than in the preceding ungenial 
year 1817. What possibly could be the result of such an ex- 
cess of import but what followed? and especially, as the suc- 
ceeding years were scarcely inferior in abundance to the cele- 
brated year 1818, The over import of 500,000 quarters alone, 
and coming, as it must necessarily do, chiefly into the grand 
regulating market of London, would, in any year, sink the 
price of wheat at least 20s. a quarter, and other grain in pro- 
portion. What then must inevitably be the result of pouring 
in about two and a half millions of quarters of superfluous corn 
ori the British market ? * 

The only remedy for this great occasional evil of a mere pro- 
tecting average, was to be found either in limiting the quantity 
to be imported to a certain amount, or in checking the mer- 
chant’s ardour for importing by a duty immediately payable. 
The former measure is almost impracticable: for the proper a- 
mount cannot be ascertained, and, besides, it does not com- 
port with the free spirit of British commerce. The latter, 
which I had suggested, was recommended by the committee, 
and ultimately, after much discussion, adopted by the Legisla- 
ture; and it is now the law of British commerce with respect 
to corn. 

Into its merits, and the objections to it, I mean afterwards 
to go fully. At present I have to observe with respect to it, 
that both the temper of the nation, and the urgency of cir- 
cumstances, rendered an attempt at some change, which held 
out a fairer prospect for the cultivator, almost necessary. But 
what plea is there at present for altering it? What plea is there 
for substituting in its room a scheme which certainly in the ac- 
tual circumstances of Britain and her neighbours, on a gene- 
ral view of it, seems to threaten distress and ruin to the Bri- 
tish cultivator—necessity there is none; nor even the least re- 
semblance of urgency. Every nook of our island is thriving, 
and all its classes are satisfied on this subject. It is a mere 
gratuitous fondness of some closet speculatists for theoretical 
change. 

But as these theorists must urge some plea for it, let us ex- 
amine their reasons for attempting a change. 


* See my Letter to Mr Gooch in your Magazine for 1821, p. 
261. 
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The Popular Cry for Free Trade. 


Free trade! is the popular cry of the day. And did this 
spring from sound views of the subject, or a real knowledge of 
the principles of a beneficial free trade, I should hail the change. 
But some popular men having taken up the defence of free 
trading, every scribbler and declaimer, as usual, join in the 
fashionable chorus, without knowing why, or wherefore. 

According to these folks, Great Britain, poor country! is 
only just about to begin the world. She has hitherto been do- 
ing nothing to the purpose, as far as foreign commerce was 
concerned ; nothing that was right. In short, she has been in 
total darkness till now: and all her regulations, till this era of 
new Created light, have been dictated by sheer ignorance and 
idiotical stupidity. 

This, Sir, is, if possible, more childishly foolish than the 
cry of the day some two years ago for redhetion, (that is, in 
fact, for a return to poverty), for which some of the bawlers, I 
believe, now when it is gone by, are beginning to laugh at 
themselves. After listening to these fools, if you can listen 


with patience, attend to the fact. Great Britain, under the, 


regulations which she has adopted with respect to foreign trade, 
has reached a height of commerce and of wealth which no na- 
tion on earth ever before attained to, or even approached. And 
for these declaimers and scribblers to tell us that such a coun- 
try, whose ships sail every sea and visit every port, has been 
till now, totally incorrect in her spirit, and totally ignorant of 
what is right, and that the measures adopted by her have been 


in general erroneous and injurious, is such gross nonsense, such , 


laughable absurdity, such a direct contradiction to notorious 
facts, that I am surprised any man with the least pretension to 
sense should have the audacity of folly to venture it. The 
practical man, if he did not think them too fit for bedlam to 
merit a serious answer, might well say, ‘ I only wish Great 
Britain may do as well under your new, as she has done under 
her own old light. Nay, she has prospered so long, so con- 
stantly, and universally, under her old plans, that I am dispos- 
ed to reckon any alteration to be the suggestion of sheer new- 
fangledness, and, instead of increasing her prosperity, much 
more likely to diminish it,—to strip her of part of the wealth 
which she has gained by her old modes, and reduce her to em- 
barrassment.’ 

The real fact is, that the spirit of Great Britain with respect 
to foreign trade has long been essentially free. But the free- 
dom which she adopted with respect to trade,’ was,*like the 
freedom which she has so supereminently cultivated in pclitics, 
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a wise, prudent, regulated freedom, not the wild uncivilized 
revolutionary licentiousness which wrongheaded enthusiasts or 
ill-designing adventurers call liberty. ‘The restrictions which 
she imposed, with the exception of those adopted on special oce 
casions, were of the defensive or protective cast, or to promote 
employment at home. 

There were several, indeed, of a doubtful character, and 
which seem rather to have sprung from misconception and in- 
correct views, and some that were unwarranted and injurious 
even to her own people. But, on the whole, it may justly be 
queried, whether, under the existing circumstances, her restric- 
tions have not been prudent and wise. And her eminent pro- 
sperity and increase of wealth at home, and the unparalleled ex- 
tent of her gradually increasing commerce with foreign nations, 
are the strongest proofs of the general wisdom of her restric- 
tions and regulations. 

Still, however, where we can relax with safety, and, in ex- 
isting circumstances, can extend freedom still further on sound 
principles, we ought to do it. On the whole, I approve of what 
was done by our Legislature last Session, because 1 think it con- 
ducive to enlarge our foreign connections, as well as increase 
our employment at home.* But I would not have our legisla- 
tors sacrifice any regulation which the fair protection of the 
home-dealers may require, to the prospect of procuring any fa- 
vour from our foreign customers. This is a very doubtful re- 
sult, and, I apprehend, will more frequently baulk than answer 
their expectations. 


The Principles of a Beneficial Free Trade. 


I need not tell you, Sir, or any of your readers acquainted 
with my writings or my statistical opinions, that I am, even by 
theory, the friend of free commerce. Correctly, that is, bene- 
ficially free commerce is an essential part of the productive 
system. 

It stands upon the same basis as the grand principle of the 
system itself, that whatever tends to create additional employment, 
must necessarily tend to create additional wealth among those con- 
cerned. This position, like the rest, is thus founded on the ar- 
rangements of nature; on her really operating principles and 
actual results. And therefore, you must permit me to say, like 
the rest, cannot be shaken. 


* I should not wonder if it should find itself constrained to recon- 
sider the subject of Combination. 
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Free beneficial commerce forms a portion of our various eco- 
nomistical systems also. It was adopted by M. Quesnay, the 
author of the strict or land economistical system; and by Dr 
Adam Suiith, whose’ peculiar theory is that of the economism 
of Quésnay, with the addition of the productiveness of artificers, 
manufacturers and merchants, Yet it does not seem altogether 
to accord with their notions of unproductiveness. I come to 
similar conclusions on several points on this topic with Dr 
Smith, but I reach them by very different intermediate reason- 
ing. Indeed his reasons and his conclusions appear to me to 
be sometimes at variance. 

The observation which his followers have so frequently in 
their mouths in these discussions,—enrich your customers, and 
they will enrich you, fair from being, as they think, an incontest- 
able statistical truth, when made without restriction, is frequent- 
ly false. A nation may enrich foreign customers at the expense 
of its own dealers: Arid the very measures which tend to en- 
rich the former, will tend to impoverish the latter. There is a 
maxim, which has somewhat the appearance of being the oppo- 
site to this, much more true and correct. Tate care to enrich 
yourselves: By so doing, you will make yourselves better customers 
to foreign dedlers, and thus énable them to become better customers 
to you. 

Chéapness, or rather lowness of pricé, for they are not quite 
the sarhe in some cases, is the grand object of the free commerce 
of the Economists, or unproductives, as what renders it advan- 
tageous on their system, and according to their views. But in 
real life, this is so far from being the effect of a truly beneficial 
commerce, thdt an average rise in prices is its uniform result. 
Free commerce, to be beneficial, must necessarily increase the 
quantum of employinent, or the means of income, in all the 
connected countries. Additidnal wealth, and, of course, a bet- 
ter or more expensive style of living, flow from this. A higher 
rate of charging is thus ds necessary a result of a beneficial free 
comimerce among nations, as of a beneficial free trade at home. 
Th certain Iccal cases and special circumstances, or with respect 
to some peculiar articles, 4 lower rate of price may, and does, 
take place ; but, ccetehi’ paribus, uni ititrease of average prices is 
the uniform result of a more extended international commerce. 
And the more extensive the foreign trade of a nation is, the 
higher must be, and we know is, its general rate of prices. 

Our déclaimers on free trade, of late, seem to imagine, that 
it is merely sufficient for the commerce between nations to be 
free from restriction—to be advantageous to all. But its mere- 
ly being free will not make it productive of additional employ- 
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ment and profit. In some cases, a free intercourse would prove 
the source of distress, bankruptcy and ruin; and a restricted 
commerce, the source of comfort and wealth. And if this be a 
fact, as it unquestionably is, who but a blind or frantic theorist 
will not say that, in such a case, the former is bad, and ought 
to be rejected, and that the latter is good, and ought to be ad- 
opted? Away with a free trade, will the wise manufacturer and 
merchant cry, when it leads to loss and poverty, and give us 
the restricted trade, which leads to profit and wealth. 

The trade that is merely free, without reference to its effects, 
is not the international commerce of the productive system of 
nature. ‘This is a beneficial free trade,-—a free trade which 
creates additional income and wealth to the parties mutually con- 
cerned, and not to one only, at the expense of the other. 

I cannot here go into a detailed analysis of the real princi- 
ples of a beneficial foreign trade; and I have done it elsewhere. 
But the basis of this beneficial dealing with people in other 
countries, is found in the advantages derived from obtaining ar- 
ticles which cannot be procured at home, combined with those 
arising from the increase of employment and the means of in- 
come. 

If a nation can obtain what it wants at home, why should it 
send abroad to procure it? And to give that employment, or 
the means of additional wealth, to others, which is taken from 
its own people, is to act unnaturally and unjustly towards them, 
and at the same time to labour to keep or make itself poor, in 
order to enrich other nations. This is a sort of foreign trade, 
which may be free from restriction, but, instead of being bene- 
ficial and fair, is as pernicious as it is unjust and unnatural. 

1. Then, what constitutes international commerce useful and 
beneficial, is not its being free or unrestricted, but, whether 
free or restricted, its”being productive of additional employ- 
ment, wealth and comforts, to the nations concerned. 

2. No foreign trade which interferes with, or injures the 
home, can be beneficial or fair. It must, therefore, in all cases 
which require restrictions to protect the home circulators of 
the connected countries, be placed under these restrictions. 

But, 3. All restrictions must have for their express inten- 
tion the mutual advantage of the nations concerned. For why 
otherwise should they be adopted? Why interfere to fetter, 
when there is no real occasion for it ? hat proper reason 
can be given for imposing any restriction whatever, which has 
not the wealth and comfort of the connected nations for its ex- 
press purpose? The spirit of all correct international com- 
auerce is thus essentially free. Regulations and restrictions 
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will be had recourse to by it, when the mutual advantage of 
the connected nations requires them. But beyond this, it will 
leave the foreign trade as completely free as the trading at 
home, or as mere order and facility of business will permit. 

These are the great fundamental laws of a beneficial inter- 
national commerce, and ought to guide us in all our inquiries 
and decisions concerning it. 

As for the declamations which have been sported so freely 
by certain theorists of late on free trade, they have either no 
meaning in them, or they are founded on superficial or erro- 
neous views. ‘They are of no value whatever. ‘Their reason- 
ings are at best mere sophisms, and are only calculated to be- 
wilder and mislead. 


Do the Laws of a beneficial Free Commerce warrant the Change 
proposed in our Corn-trade ? 


It is said by the partisans of change, that the substitution of 
the mere protection of a duty, for a protecting average and 
protecting duty combined, would render our regulations re- 
specting the corn-trade more consonant to the spirit and prin- 
ciples of free commerce. This I deny; for, on an examina- 
tion of the two plans, it will be found, that the principles of a 
beneficial free commerce, far from giving a preference to the 
plan of a mere protecting duty, in the case of Britain in her 
present circumstances, reject it as injurious to them. 

In the question concerning the Corn-trade of Britain, which 
is the subject of the present inquiry or discussion, we are not 
to assume, a priori, that it ought to be free from restrictions, 
as certain declaimers seem to do. We must inquire, whether 
it is for the advantage of the great mass of circulators in Bri- 
tain that it should be entirely tree, or that it should be placed 
under certain restrictions protective of the home suppliers. 

During the late war, I was of opinion, that it might have 
been left entirely free.* I am now decidedly of opinion that 
it should, under the present circumstances of Great Britain and 
her neighbours, be entirely restricted up to a certain point. ,I 
shall deerwenda have occasion to give the grounds of my change 
of opinion. 

But the question practically at issue at the present time, is 
not, whether it should be entirely free or entirely restricted ; 
but whether it should remain subject to a protecting average 


* Those who wish to see the general reasoning which induced me 
then to think that it might be left entirely free, are referred to B. 7, 
Ch. 8. of the ‘ Happiness of States.’ 
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and a protecting duty combined, or whether it should be freed 
from the former, and left under a protecting duty alone. | 

We have theorists who attempt to show us, that it would be 
better for us to purchase at least a considerable portion of our 
corn from the cultivators of poorer and lower-priced districts, 
than from our own, And many of our manufacturers and 
others, who, not aware how easily our farmers could retort 
upon them their own argument, and urge that it would be bet- 
ter for them to buy clothes and other articles from the sup- 
pliers in poorer and lower-priced countries, join these theorists 
against their best customers, the. British cultivators.+ Con- 
sidering themselves as buyers only (and this is too generally 
the case in these questions), they say, we want to sell our wool- 
lens, our cottons, our hardware, for corn. This is perfectly fair 
and proper. Yet what does it prove? Having said this, they 
think they have said every thing, and that they have quite de- 
cided the question against the British farmer, in favour of the 
foreign. But a thus. much, instead of saying all, they 
really have said nothing at all to the purpose. Like the theo- 


rists to whom they listen, they have left the question at issue 

untouched ; and facts and reasonings are as strongly and de- 

cisively against them in fayour of the British farmer as before. 
The question, as it affects.them, is, whether it,is better for 


them, that is, whether it will give them more employment and 
better prices in their respective lines, to have the British far- 
mer, under his peculiar circumstances, protected against the 
foreign supplier to the limit of a fair average British rate, of 
price; or, by suffering the latter to intrude, to effect a lower 
price of corn, but, of course, at the same time a proportionate 
diminution of employment from the, agricultural body. 

Into this question I am fully. prepared to go ; and though the 
attempt to.convince mere theorists, by reasoning from, facts is, 
in most cases, a hopeless undertaking, I, think I shall be able 
to satisfy every practical man among your readers, that, while 
the latter project is calculated to distress the manufacturers. and 
others, as well as the cultivators at home, it, would also greatly 
diminish our foreign trade ; and. that the former is calculated 


+ Nota few, however, even among the operatives, demur. The 
diminished quantum of employment, low prices, and flat markets, 
among manufacturers and others, during the depression of the far- 
mer’s prices, taught many of the thinking among the lower ranks ex- 
perimentally, that the farmer's loss, far from being a gain, was a real 
loss to them also. And. what was more, they acknowledged the 
fact. 
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to benefit alike the agricultural and the other classes of the 
community, and even to extend our commerce abroad. But as 
I have already encroached too much on your room, I must 
make this the subject of a future letter. 


Smon Gray. 
Camden Town, 21st October, 1824. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Aderdeenshire Butter. 
Sir, 

I was astonished, on reading the artiele in your May 
Number, concerning the curing of butter in this county, to ob- 
serve the assertions contained in a letter dated from Leith, and 
said to be the production of a person who has been a dealer in 
it for thirty years. Were these assertions founded in truth, 
few would be inclined to taste the butter cured in Aberdeen- 
shire. The manner of collecting the butter described in said 
letter, is too disgusting to obtain credit, though perhaps a few 
dirty higglers may be found going to the meanest cottages pur- 
chasing what the respectable curers would not have, particu- 
larly in spring and autumn, when there is none of best quality 
making. As what is collected by these higglers is only fit for 
grease, they are no doubt careless enough about its cleanliness. 
As the dairy is an object only of secondary consideration, the 
early part of it is almost wholly expended in nursing calves ; 
and after that season, the greater number of the farmers’ wives 
who have many cows, cure all the butter they make during the 
best of the season, for the use of private families, who send 
them casks to fill from Aberdeen, Edinburgh, London, and 
other places. When the produce is too little for curing for 
that purpose, or when they have no private customers, it is 
sold to shopkeepers in the adjoining villages, who cure it for 
the market. Some of these may be careless and dirty, but 
many are both careful and cleanly. Each in this place has a 
cool cellar appropriated for the sole purpose, in which is placed 
a clean table, on which it is salted and wrought by the hands 
of a cleanly maid-servant, in separate portions of six or eight 
pounds, the salt being carefully. weighed for each portion. It 
is then put into the casks, beat compactly down by a wooden 
mallet, and immediately headed up, the initials of the curer 
being impressed on the top of each cask. As the butter is col- 
lected from a great number of dairies, and some of it may be 
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kept some days before ‘curing, it will not perhaps be found 
equal'to some that is cured at the dairy, but in many instances 
it will be found superior. If the gentleman who wrote the let- 
ter knows only one curer in this district that cures -by the 
hand, he must know very few, and those of the filthiest descrip- 
tion. Though I am not acurer, I am convinced his descrip- 
tion is grossly exaggerated, and can apply in part only toa 
very few curers, and to noné that I know. Should it remain 
uncontradicted, it must depress the value of the article, which 
is most unjust. Iam, Sir, your constant reader, 
Inverury, 6th August, 1824. J. S. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


5. Geo. IV. Cap. 47.—An Act to alter the Laws relating to the 
Duties on the Importation, and the Prohibitions on the Lxpor- 
tation of Wool, and of Hare and Coney Skins. 


Whereas it is expedient to reduce the duties upon the im- 
portation of certain sorts of wool and skins, and also to discon- 
tinue the prohibitions on the exportation of wool, and of hare 
and coney skins, the produce of any part of the United King- 
dom, or of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or 
Man, and to impose certain duties on the exportation thereof; 
it is therefore enacted, That from and after the 10th Septem- 
ber 1824, the several duties of customs now payable on the im- 
portation into any part of the United Kingdom of sheep or 
lambs wool, and of goats or camels hair or wool, and of hare 
and coney wool, and of hare skins, shall cease and determine ; 
save and except so far as shall relate to the recovering of -any 
arrears thereof, or any fine, penalty, or forfeiture relating there- 
to, which may remain unpaid, or which shall have been incur- 
red at any time before the said 10th September 1824; and that, 
from atid’ after the said 10th September 1824, there shall be 
raised, levied, .collected, and paid unto his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, upon the several sorts of wool or hair and skins 
specified in the Table marked (A.) to this act annexed, import- 
ed into any part of the United Kingdom, the several duties of 
customs as the same are eae set forth in figures in the 
said table. § 1. 

After the 10th December 1824, all acts, and parts of acts of 
Parliament, whereby the exportation from any part of the 
United’ Kingdom, or from the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Al- 
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derney, Sark, or Man, to foreign parts, or the carrying coast- 
wise of sheep or lambs wool, or any-‘manufacture thereof, or of 
sheep or lambs alive, or of hare or coney wool, or of have or 
coney skins, is prohibited or restrained, or whereby the pack- 
ing, marking, or moving of wool, or of any manufactures there« 
of, is in any way regulated, shall be and the same are hereby 
repealed; and that from: and after the said 10th December 
1824, there shall be raised, levied, collected, and paid unto his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, upon the several sorts of 
wool, and of hare and coney skins, and of articles manufactur- 
ed of wool, specified in the Table marked (B.) to this act an- 
nexed, exported from any part of the United Kingdom, the se- 
veral duties of customs as the same are solgeatiealy set forth in 
figures in the said table. °§ 2. 

And the duties imposed by this act, and no other, shall be 
payable on any of the sorts of wool or hair or skins specified 
in the said Table marked (A.) which have been or may be 
warehoused or otherwise secured, under the authority of any 
act of Parliament, without payment of duty upon the first en- 
try thereof, and which shall be taken out of any such ware- 
house or other place, for the purpose of being used or consum- 
ed in any part of the United Kingdom, after the said duties 
have become payable respectively. § 3. 


TABLE (A.) 


A Taste of the Duties or Customs payable on certain sorts of 
Woot and Hare Sx vs, imported into the United Kingdom from 
Foreign Parts. 


Hare skins, the 100 skins - - - LO 10 
Wool or Hair; viz. 
—— Hare and Coney Wool, the |b. 00 2 


From and after the 10th day of September 1824, 

and until the 11th day of December 1824; viz. 
—— Sheep or Lambs Wool, or Goats or Camels Wool or 
Hair, the Produce of and imported directly from 


any British Possession, the lb. - - 60 1 
———— ———__—__—_ _ the Produce of or = from any 
other place, the lb. - 00 8 


From and after the 10th day of December 1994; viz. 
—— Sheep or Lambs Wool, the Produce of or imported 
from any place not being a British Possession, thelb. 0 O 1 


TABLE (B.) 


A Taste of Duties or Customs payable on certain Woot, Ma- 
VOL. xxv. No. 100. Gg 
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NUFACTURKES OF Wool, and Skins, exported from the United 
Kingdom to Foreign Parts. 
Skins; viz. . 
Coney. Skins, the 100 skins ‘ g 
—— Hare Skins, the 100 skins - x 
Wool; viz. 
—— of Sheep or Lambs, and of Hares and of Conies, 
the lb. . - - - 
Woollen Manufactures; viz. 

Woolfels, Mortlings, Shortlings, Yarn, Worsted, Wool- 
flacks, Cruels, Coverlids, Waddings, or other Ma- 
nufactures, or pretended Manufactures, slightly 
wrought up or put together so as the same may be 
reduced to and made use of as Wool again, Mattres- 
ses or Beds stuffed with combed Wool, or Wool fit 
for combing or carding, the lb. - - 


gers THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


5. Geo. 1V. Chr. 74.—An Act for Ascertaining and Establishing 
Uniformity of Weights and Measures. 


Whereas it is necessary for the security of commerce, and for 
the good of the community, that weights and measures should 
be just and uniform ; and whereas notwithstanding it is provid- 
ed by the Great Charter, that there shall be but one measure 
and one weight throughout the realm, and by the Treaty of . 
Union between England and Scotland, that the same weights 
and measures should be used throughout Great Britain as were 
then established in England, yet different weights and mea- 
sures, some larger and some less, are still in use in various 
places throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the true measure of the present standards is not 
verily known, which is the cause of great confusion and of ma- 
nifest frauds: for the remedy and prevention of these evils for 
the future, and to the end that certain standards of weights and 
measures should be established throughout the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 'it is therefore enacted, That from 
and after the Ist of May, 1825, the straight line or distance be- 
tween the centres of the two points in the gold studs in the 
straight brass rod, now in the custody of the clerk of the House 
of Commons, whereon the words and figures ‘ Standard Yard, 
* 1760,’ are engraved, shall be the original and genuine stand- 
ard of that meastire of length or lineal extension called a yard; 
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and that the same straight line or distance between the centres 
of the said two points in the said gold studs in the said brass 
rod, the brass being at the temperature of 62° by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, shall be and is hereby denominated the ‘ Imperial 
Standard Yard,’ and shall be and is hereby declared to be the unit 
or only standard measure of extension, whereby all other measures 
of extension whatsoever, whether the same be lineal, superfici- 
al, or solid, shall be derived, computed, and ascertained: and 
all measures of length shall be taken in parts or multiples, or 
certain proportions of the said standard yard; and one third 
part of the said yard shall be a foot, and the twelfth part of 
such foot shall be an inch: and the pole or perch in length 
shall contain five such yards and a half, the furlong 220 such 
yards, and the mile 1760 such yards. § 1. 

And all superficial measures shall be computed and ascertain- 
ed by the said standard yard, or by certain parts, multiples, or 
proportions thereof; and the rood of land shall contain 1210 
such square yards; and the acre of land shall contain 4840 such 
square yards, being 160 square perches, poles, or rods. § 2. 

And whereas it is expedient that the said standard yard, if 
lost, destroyed, defaced, or otherwise injured, should be restor- 
ed of the same length, by reference to some invariable natural 
standard; and whereas it has been ascertained by the commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the subject of weights and 
measures, that the said yard, when compared with a pendulum 
vibrating seconds of mean time in the latitude of London, ina 
vacuum at the Jevel of the sea, is in the proportion of 36 inches 
to $9'3335 inches; it is therefore enacted, That if at any time 
hereafter the said imperial standard yard shall be lost, or in any 
manner destroyed, defaced, or otherwise injured, it shall and 
may be restored by making, under the direction of the lord 
high treasurer, or the commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain-and Ireland, or any 
three of them, for the time being, a new standard yard, bearing 
the same proportion to such pendulum as aforesaid as the impe- 
rial standard yard bears to such pendulum. § 3. 

And from and after the Ist of May 1825, the standard brass 
weight of one pound troy weight, made in the year 1758, now 
in the custody of the clerk of the House of Commons, shall be 
the original and genuine standard measure of weight, and such 
brass weight shz!! be the * Imperial Standard Troy Pound,’ 
and shall be the unit or only standard measure of weight, from 
which all other weights shall be derived, computed, and ascer- 
tained ; and one twelfth part of the said troy pound shall be an 
ounce; and one twentieth part of such ounce shall be a penny- 
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weight; and one twenty-fourth part of such pennyweight shall 
be a grain; so that 5760 such grains shall be a troy pound; 
and that 7000 such grains shall be a pound avoirdupois, and 
one sixteenth part of the pound avoirdupois shall be an ounce 
avoirdupois, and one sixteenth part of such ounce shall be a 
drachm. § 4. 
And whereas it is expedient that the said standard troy 
ound, if lost, destroyed, defaced, or otherwise injured, should 
bie restored of the same weight, by reference to some invariable 
natural standard; and whereas it has been ascertained, by the 
commissioners appointed by his Majesty to inquire into the sub- 
ject of weights and measures, that a cubic inch of distilled wa- 
ter, weighed in air by brass weights, at the temperature of 62° 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches, 
is equal to 25245, grains, of which, as aforesaid, the imperial 
standard troy pound contains 5760; it is therefore enacted, 
That if at any time hereafter the said imperial standard troy 
pound shall be lost, or shall be in any manner destroyed, de- 
faced, or otherwise injured, it shall and may be restored by 
making, under the directions of the lord high treasurer, or the 
commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or any three of them, a new 
standard troy pound, bearing the same proportion to the weight 
of a cubic inch of distilled water as the said standard pound 
hereby established bears to such cubic inch of water. § 5. 

And it is further enacted, that from and after the Ist of May 
1825, the standard measure of capacity, as well for liquids as 
for dry goods not measured by heaped measure, shall be the 
gallon, containing 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of distilled water 
weighed in air, at the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, the barometer being at 30 inches; and that a mea- 
sure shall be forthwith made of brass, of such contents as afore- 
said, under the directions of the lord high treasurer, or the 
commissioners of his majesty’s treasury, or any three or more 
of them; and such brass measure shall be the * Imperial Stan- 
dard Gallon,’ and shall be the unit and only standard measure 
of capacity, from which all other measures of capacity to be 
used, as well for wine, beer, ale, spirits, and all surts of liquids, 
as for dry goods, not measured by heap measure, shall be de- 
rived, computed, and ascertained; and all measures shall be 
taken in parts or multiples, or certain proportions of the said 
imperial standard gallon; and the quart shall be the fourth 
part of such standard gallon, and the pint shall be one- 
eighth part; and two such gallons shall be a peck, and eight 

allons a bushel, and eight bushels a quarter of corn or other 
os goods not measured by heaped measure. § 6. 
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And the standard measure of capacity for coals, culm, lime, 
fish, potatoes or fruit, and all other goods and things common- 
ly sold by heaped measure, shall be the aforesaid bushel, con- 
taining 80 lbs. avoirdupois of water, the same being made round 
with a plain and even bottom, and being 194 inches from out- 
side to outside. § 7. 

And in making use of such bushel, all coals and other goods 
and things commonly sold by heaped measure, shall be duly 
heaped up in such bushel in the form of a cone, such cone to 
be of the height of at least six inches, and the outside of the 
bushel to be the extremity of the base of such cone; and three 
bushels shall be a sack, and twelve such sacks shall be a chal- 
dron. §8. 

Provided always, that all contracts, bargains, sales and deal- 
ings, made or had for or with respect to any coals, culm, lime, 
fish, potatoes or fruit, and all other goods and things common- 
ly sold by heaped measure, sold, delivered, done or agreed for 
by weight or measure, shall be either according to the said 
standard of weight, or the said standard for heaped measure ; 
but all contracts, bargains, sales and dealings, made or had for 
any other goods, wares, or merchandize, or other thing done or 
agreed for by weight or measure, shall be made and had ac- 
cording to the said standard of weight, or to the said gallon, 
or the parts, multiples, or proportions thereof; and in using 
the same, the measures shall not be heaped, but shall be strick- 
en with a round stick or roller, straight and of the same diame- 
ter from end to end. § 9. 

But nothing herein contained shall authorize the selling in 
Ireland, by measure, of any articles, matters, or things which 
by any law in force in Ireland are required to be sold by 
weight only. § 10. 

Copies and models of each of the said standard yard, stan- 
dard pound, standard gallon, and standard for heaped measure, 
and of such parts and multiples thereof respectively as the lord 
high treasurer of the United Kingdom, or the commissioners of 
his majesty’s treasury, or any three of them, shall judge expe- 
dient, shall, within three calendar months next after the pass- 
ing of this act, be carefully made and verified under their di- 
rection; and copies and models of the said standard yard, 
pound, gallon, and standard for a measure, and of the 
parts and multiples thereof, shall, within three calendar months 
after the passing of this act, be déposited in the office of the 
chamberlains of the exchequer at Westminster; and copies 
thereof shall be sent to the lord mayor of London, and the 
chief magistrate of Edinburgh and Dublin, and of such other 
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cities and places in his majesty’s dominions or elsewhere, as the 
lord high treasurer or commissioners of the treasury may from 
time to time direct. § 11. 

And all magistrates and justices of the peace in England or 
Ireland, or shire or stewartry in Scotland, shall, within six ca- 
lendar months after the passing of this act, purchase for their 
respective counties, ridings or divisions, shires or stewartries, 
cities, towns, or places, or cities or royal burghs, a model and 
copy of each of the aforesaid standards, and of each of the 
parts and multiples thereof; which models and copies, when so 
purchased, shall be compared and verified with the models and 
copies deposited with the chamberlains of the exchequer in such 
manner as aforesaid, and upon payment of such fees as are at 
present payable; and such models and copies shall be placed 
with such person or persons, and in such place cr places, as 
the said justices and magistrates shall appoint; and the same 
shall be produced by the keeper or keepers thereof, upon rea- 
sonable notice, as any person or persons shall by writing under 
his or their hand or ae require, the person requiring such 
production paying the reasonable charges of the same. § 12. 

And the expense of procuring and transmitting such models 
and copies shall be paid in England out of the rates payable in 
such counties, ridings, or divisions, cities, towns, or places; and 
in Scotland such expenses shall be assessed by the commission- 
ers of supply upon such shires and stewartries, and upon cities 
or royal burghs by the magistrates thereof, and shall be paid 
along with the land tax payable in such shires or stewartries, 
and cities or royal burghs, to the collectors of the land tax ; 
and in Ireland such expenses shall be paid, in the respective 
counties and counties of cities and counties of towns, by present- 
ments to be made by grand juries. § 13. 

And in all cases of dispute respecting the correctness of any 
measure of capacity, arising in a place where recourse cannot 
be conveniently had to any of the aforesaid copies or models, it 
shall be Jawful for any justice of the peace or magistrate having 
jurisdiction in such place, to ascertain the contents of such mea- 
sure of capacity by direct reference to the weight of pure or 
rain water which such measure is capable of containing; ten 
pounds avoirdupois weight of such water, at the temperature 
of 62° by Fahrenheit’s thermometer, being the standard gallon 
ascertained by this act, the same being in bulk equal to 277 
aces cubic inches, and so in proportion for all parts or multi- 
ples of a gallon. § 14. 

And after the 1st of May, 1825, all contracts, bargains, sales, 
and dealings, which shall be made or had within any part of the 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ‘for any work 
to be done, or for any goods, wares, nierchimdise, or other 
thing to be sold, delivered, done, or a agreed for by weight ‘or 
measure, where no special agreement shall be made to the con- 
trary, shall be deemed, taken, and construed to be made and 
had according to the standard weights and measures ascertain- 
ed by this act; and in all cases where any special agreement 
shall be made, with reference to any weight or measure esta- 
blished by local custom, the ratio or proportion which every 
such local weight or measure shall bear to any of the said stand- 
ard weights cr measures shall be expressed, declared, and spe- 
cified in such agreement, or otherwise such 2grcement shall be 
nall and void. § 15. 

And whereas it is expedient that persons should be allowed 
to use the several weights and measures which they may have 
in their possession, although they may not be in conformity 
with the standard weights and measures established by this act ; 
it is therefore enacted, that it shall be lawful for any person or 
persons to buy and sell coods and merchandize by any weights 
or measures established either by local custom, or founded on 
special agreement: provided that, in order that the ratio or pro- 
portion which all such measures and weights shall bear to the 
standard established by this act shall become a matter of com- 
mon notoriety, the ratio or proportion which all such custom- 
ary measures and weights shall bear to the said standard shall 
be painted or marked upon all such customa iry weights and 
measures respectively: and nothing hercin contained shall ex~ 
tend or be construed to extend to permit any maker of weights 
or measures, or any person or persons whomsoever, to make an 
weight or measure at any time after the first of May, 1825, ex- 
cept in conformity with the standard weights and measures esta- 
blished by this act. § 16. i 

And for ascertaining and fixing the payments to be made in 
consequence of all existing contracts or rents in England and 
Ireland, payable i in grain cr malt, or in any other commodity 
or thing, and in consequence of any toll or rate heretofore pay- 
able according to the weights and measures heretofore in use, it 
is enacted, That, at the general or quarter sessions of the peace, 
in England or Ireland, next after the expiration of six calen- 
dar months after the passing of this act, or at any general quar- 
ter sessions of the peace to be holden thereafter, an inquisition 
shall be taken before the justices assembled, by the oaths of 
twelve substantial freecholders of the said respective counties, 
cities, towns, or places, having lands or tenements to the value 
of 1001, per annum or upwards, to be summoned by the sheriff 
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or proper officer to inquire into and ascertain the amount, ac- 
cording to the standard of weight or measure by this act esta- 
blished, of all contracts or rents payable in grain or malt, or 
any other commodity or thing, or with reference to the measure 
or weight of any such grain, malt, or other commodity or thing, 
and the amount of any toll or rate heretofore payable accord- 
ing to any weights and measures heretofore in use; and such 
inquisitions shall be transmitted by the respective clerks of the 
peace, or by the mayor, bailiff, or other head officer, into his 
Majesty’s courts of exchequer at Westminster and Dublin: re- 
spectively, and shall there be enrolled of record, and shall and 
may be given in evidence in any action or suit at law or in e- 
quity ; and the costs and charges thereof shall be paid in Eng- 
Jand out of the general rate or stock of every such county, rid- 
ing, division, city, town, or place, and in Ireland by present- 
ments of the several grand juries. § 17. 

And for ascertaining and fixing the payments to be made of 
all stipends, feu-duties, rents, tolls, customs, casualties, and o- 
ther demands whatsoever, payable in grain, malt, or meal, in 
Scotland, it is enacted, That the sheriff-depute or sheriff-sub- 
stitute in each shire, and the stewart-depute or stewart-substi- 
tute in each stewartry, within Scotland, shall, as soon as con- 
veniently may be after the expiration of six calendar months 
from the passing of this act, summon and impannel a jury of the 
same number, and with the same qualifications, which are re- 
quired in the jury who strike the fiar prices of grain within the 
same shire or stewartry, to assemble at such place or places 
as he shall find convenient; which jury shall inquire into and 
ascertain the amount, according to the standards by this act e- 
stablished, of all such stipends, feu-duties, rents, tolls, customs, 
casualties, and other demands whatsoever, payable in grain, 
malt, meal, or any other commodity or thing, according to the 
weights and measures heretofore in use within the same shires 
or stewarties ; and such inguisitions, when taken, shall be trans- 
mitted into his Majesty’s court of exchequer at Edinburgh, and 
shall there be enrolled of record, and shall and may be given in 
evidence in any action or suit at law or in equity; and the a- 
mount so to be ascertained shall, when converted into the stand- 
ard weights and measures, be the rule of payments in regard to 
all such stipends, feu-duties, rents, tolls, customs, casualties, and 
other demands whatsoever, in all time coming; and the costs 
and charges of such inquisitions, and the enrolment thereof, 
shall be assessed and levied, paid and defrayed, by every such 
shire or stewartry, in manner as herein betore directed in re- 
gard to the assessment for the models of the weights and mea- 
sures to be purchased for the same shire or stewartry. § 18. 
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And as soon as convenient after such. inquisitions shall have 
been made and enrolled, accurate tables shall. be prepared and 
published under the authority of the said commissioners of his 
Majesty’s treasury, showing the proportions between the weights 
and measures heretofore in use, and the weights and measures 
hereby established, with such other conversions of weights or 
measures as the said commissioners may deem to be necessary ; 
and, after the publication of such tables, all future payments to 
be made shall be regulated according to such tables. § 19. 

Whereas the weights and measures by which the rates and 
duties of the customs and excise, and other his Majesty’s reves 
nue, have been heretofore collected, are different from the weights 
and measures of the same denominations directed by this act: 
and whereas the alteration of such weights and measures may, 
without due care, greatly affect the revenue: for the prevention 
thereof it is therefore enacted, That so soon as conveniently 
may be. after the passing of this act, accurate tables shall be pre- 
pared and published under the direction of the commissioners 
of the treasury, in order that the several rates and duties of 
customs and.excise, and other his Majesty’s revenue, may be 
adjusted and made payable according to the respective quanti- 
ties of the legal standards directed by this act; and from and 
after the Ist of May, 1825, and the publication of such tables, 
the several rates and duties thereafter to be collected by any of 
the officers of the customs or excise, or other bis Majesty’s re- 
venue, shall be collected and taken according to the calcula- 
tions in the said tables. § 20. 

And all the powers, rules, and regulations in force, in the se- 
veral acts hereinafter mentioned, for the ascertaining, examin- 
ing, seizing, breaking, and destroying any weights, balances, or 
measures, shall be put in execution in Great Britain for the as- 
certaining and examining, and for the seizing, breaking, and 
destroying of any weights or measures not conformable to the 
standard weights and measures authorized by this act, and for 
the punishment of any person or persons having any defective 
weight or measure, not conformable to the said standard; wiz. 
the 29. Geo. II. c. 25. intituled, * An act for appointing a suffi- 
cient number of constables for the service of the city and liberty of 
Westminster, and to compel proper persons to take upon them the 
office of jurymen, to prevent nuisances and other offences within 
the said city and liberty ;’ the 31. Geo. II. c. 17. for explaining, 
amending, and rendering more effectual the said recited act of 
the twenty-ninth year; the 35. Geo. III. ¢. 102. intituled, * An 
act for the more effectual prevention of the use of defective weights, 
and of false and unequal balances ;’ the 37. Geo. ILI. for ex- 
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plaining and amending the said act of 35. Geo. IIL; the 55. 
Geo. III. c. 43. intituled, * An act for the more effectual preven- 
tion of the use of false and deficient measures.’ § 21. 

And all the powers, rules, and regulations in force’ in ‘the se- 
veral acts hereinafter mentioned, passed in the Parliament of 
Ireland, shall be applied and put in execution in Ireland, for 
the ascertaining and examining, and for the seizing, breaking, 
and destroying of any weights or measures not conformable to 
the standard weights and measures ascertained and authorized 
by this act, and for the punishment of any person or persons 
having any defective weight or measure, or any weight or mea- 
sure not conformable to the said standard, and for the carrying 
into effect the several provisions of the said recited acts with re- 
ference to the said standard weights and measures; viz. the 4. 
Ann. for regulating the weights used in Ireland; the 11. Geo. 
II. for buying and selling all sorts of corn and meal, and other 
things in the said act mentioned, by weight; the 25. Geo II. 
intituled, ‘ An act for buying and selling all sorts of corn and meal, 
and other things therein mentioned, by weight, and for the more 
effectual preventing the frauds committed in the buying and selling 
thereof ;’ the 27. Geo. II. intituled, * 4n act for establishing 
market juries in cities,’ and which said last mentioned act was 
by the 28. Geo. III. extended to all counties of towns and cor- 
porate towns in Ireland. 4 22. 

And it is further enacted, That the several statutes, ordinan- 
ces, and acts, and parts of the several statutes, ordinances, and 
acts hereinafter mentioned and specified, so far as the same re- 
late to the ascertaining or establishing any standards of weights 
and measures, or to the establishing or recognising certain dif- 
ferences between weights and‘ measures of the same denomi- 
nation, shall, from and after the Ist of May, 1825, be repealed ; * 
and all the said statutes or ordinances and acts, and parts of sta- 
tutes and acts, so far as the same or any of them relate to the as- 
certaining or establishing any standards of weights and measures, 
or the establishing or recognising certain differences between 
weights and measures of the same denomination, but no farther 
or otherwise, shall, from and after the said Ist of May 1825, 
be repealed; save and except only so far as any such statutes 
or acts, or any part thereof, repeal any other statutes or acts, or 
any part thereof, which relate to the ascertaining or establish- 
ing apy standard of weights and measures, or to the establish- 
ing or récognising ‘certain differences between weights and 
measures of the same denomination. § 23. 


* The titles of a great many acts are given here, which it is not 
thought necessary to transcribe.—Epir. 
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Nothing in this act shall extend or be construed to extend to 
repeal the 31. Geo. II. c. 17., nor in any manner to affect or 
alter the power given by the said act to the dean, high steward, 
or his. deputy, and the burgesses of the city of Westminster, to 
appoint a proper officer to size and seal all weights and mea- 
sures used by persons dealing by weight and measure in the 
said city of Westminster and the liberties thereof. § 24. 

And it is further enacted, that from and after the passing of 
this act, all tuns, pipes, tertians, hogsheads, or other vessels of 
wine, oil, honey, and other guageable liquors, imported into 
the port of London, and landed within the city and liberties 
thereof, shall be subject and liable to be gauged, as heretofore, 
save and except that the contents of all such tuns, pipes, ter- 
tians, hogsheads, and other vessels, shall be ascertained by the 
standard measure of capacity for liquids directed by this act, 
and the multiples thereof; and all such tuns, pipes, tertians, 
hogsheads, or other vessels, that shall be found wanting of the 
true contents, to be ascertained as aforesaid, together with the 
wine and other liquids therein contained, shail be subject and 
liable to the like seizures and forfeitures as is or are provided 
by any act or acts of parliament; and the moieties of such for- 
feitures due to his Majesty shall be, in like manner as hereto- 
fore, accounted for by the lord mayor, as such guager, and his 
deputies, to his Majesty, in his court of exchequer, § 25. 

This act, or any thing herein contained, shall not extend to 
prohibit, defeat, injure, or lessen the right of the mayor and 
commonalty and citizens of London, or of the lord mayor of 
the said city, in, to, or concerning the office of guager of wines, 
oils, honey, and other guageable liquors imported and landed 
within the city of London and the liberties thereof. § 26. 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Remarks on Mr Malthus’s Opinions on Agricultural Subjects, 
By William Aiton, Esq. Hamilton. 


Sir 

, Havinc, in a communication inserted in the 98th Num- 
ber of your Magazine, examined the doctrine taught by some 
modern writers, that it would be proper to abandon the cultiva« 
tion of inferior land, and to crop only that which is of the best 
quality ; and having, in your last Number, endeavoured to point 
out a few of the errors which the late Mr Ricardo seems to 
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have fallen into respecting agriculture, in his work on Political 
Kconomy, I did not intend to have resumed these subjects. 
But having, since I made these communications, looked into 
some other popular works on that science, and found in them 
opinions which I conceive to be inimical to the interests of agri- 
culture, I wish to lay before your readers a few remarks more 
on the same subject. 

It is proper, however, to mention, that although some of the 
mistakes which have been detected in the writings of Mr Mal- 
thus, on subjects connected with agriculture, require to be 
pointed out and refuted, still it must be admitted that his work 
is generally far more correct than the writings of any other Eco- 
nomist since that of Dr Smith. The fears Mr Malthus has dis- 
covered as to the injurious increase of the human species, seem 
unfounded. The population of Britain has increased, and is 
still increasing, yet not to such an extent as to exceed our ordi- 
nary supplies. It has increased probably about one third since 
the accession of George III.; but the means of support have 
been more than doubled within the last fifty years. Every 
branch of industry has been greatly increased, and many new 
branches formed since that time, and our comforts have been 
greatly augmented. It had been a maxim for many years, that 
the wages, for one day, of a mason, or better sort of workmen, 
should be equal to the current price, for the time, of a peck of 
oatmeal, and inferior labourers in proportion. Many yet alive 
have seen the price of labour for one day, and that of meal ge- 
nerally in these proportions. But during the last forty years or 
so, the wages of labour have greatly advanced above the price of 
meal. Masons, and the best labourers, have been generally paid 
the price of two, and are at present receiving fully three pecks 
of meal for every day’s work. 

The vast increase of agricultural produce has not proceeded 
from any greater number of people being employed, but chiefly 
from the use of improved implements, better courses of crop- 
ping, the reclaiming of waste land, melioration of every species of 
soil, and improved farm stock. By such means farm produce 
has been doubled, and the condition of the soil, the occupiers of 
Jand, and every description of labourers, has been much im- 
proved during the present generation. And no man. that is 
conversant in agriculture can doubt, that the food of man ~~ 
be again doubled from our own soil, in a still shorter period. 
In the years 1800 and 1401, bounties were given by Govern- 
for the importation of foreign grain, to the extent of 2,166,878/. 
If the one half of that sum were to be expended in improving 
the soil, it would render us for ever independent of foreign 
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grain, except on some great failure of crops. But if the mad 
project of throwing open the ports at all times, and abandoning 
the cultivation of inferior land, so much recommended by Mr 
Ricardo and his friends, were to be adopted, our population 
would soon be reduced, and our prosperity destroyed. 

Mr Malthus, however, is not one of those who support that 
doctrine. On the contrary, he recognises agriculture as the 
foundation of the political structure, and considers manufactures 
and commerce as only its ornaments and embellishments. He 
says, page 226,* * If we were to endeavour to lower the price 
* of labour, by encouraging the importation of foreign corn, we 
‘ should probably aggravate the evil tenfold.’ He points out 
the danger of a country depending on one that is poorer, for 
any considerable part of its food, as that would enrich the poor 
country, and raise the price of corn so much, that the importing 
country would soon be compelled to resume the cultivation of 
its own soil; and it would surely have been better never to 
have abandoned it. He also remarks, that a bounty given for 
raising food would be much more proper than one upon any 
species of luxury, or matter of show. 

In page 293, Mr Malthus says, * It seems to be the clear and 
‘ express duty of every government to remove all obstacles, 
* and to give every facility to the enclosure and cultivation of 
‘land.’ After noticing that we have been changed from an 
agricultural to a commercial country, he says, page 222, * There 
* is but too much reason to fear, that even our commerce and 
* manufactures will ultimately feel the disadvantage of the change, 
* which has been too great and too abrupt.’ He observes, that 
where new manufactures are set up, they must be supported out 
of the funds already in existence in the country; but where 
new ground is reclaimed, or that formerly under culture is im- 
proved, the additional produce increases the general fund of 
subsistence in the country. Part of this produce supports the 
cultivators, and the rest is a clear national gain. 

‘ In the history of the world,’ he observes, page 212, * the 
nations whose wealth have been derived principally from ma- 
nufactures and commerce, have been perfectly ephemeral be- 
ings, compared with those the base of whose wealth has been 
agriculture. 
‘ No error is more frequent than mistaking the effect for the 
* cause. We are so blinded by the showyness of commerce 
and manufactures, as to believe that they are almost the sole 
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* This and the other quotations are from Mr Malthus’s second 
volume, and third edition of his Work. 
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cause of the wealth, power, and prosperity of England. But 
perhaps they may be more justly considered as the consequen- 
ces, than the causes of wealth.’ In page 213 he says, * It is 
the great surplus produce of England, arising from her agri- 
culture, which enables her to support a vast body of manufac- 
turers, such formidable fleets and armies, such a crowd of per- 
sons engaged in the literary professions, and a proportion of 
the socicty living on money rents, very far beyond what has 
been known in any other country in the world.’—* Agricul- 
ture,’ he observes (p. 216), * has not been able to keep pace 
with the rapid strides of commerce.’ 

These, an similar opinions, advanced by Mr Malthus, show 
that, although he may have formed some erroneous opinions on 
minor points connected with agriculture,—though his fears 
about the increase of population are fanciful, and his project for 
abolishing the Poor-laws unnecessary, still he entertains the 
soundest opinions as to the importance of that art, and the pro- 
priety of protecting it from an inundation of foreign corn, and 
of encouraging the improvement of the soil. He founds his 
opinions upon obvious and simple facts, and states them so 
plainly, and yet so forcibly, that they will not be readily misun- 
derstood, or easily set aside. 

Mr Malthus says, Vol. II. page 185, 3d edition, ‘ If we were 
* to double the price of labour throughout the kingdom, the 
* effect in raising the price of grain would be rapid and great. 
And Mr Ricardo teaches the same doctrine, when he says 
wages and the price of provisions rise and fall together, —than 
which nothing can be more hypothetical. Wages, or the price 
of labour, do not rise with an advance on the price of corn, nor 
fall when corn becomes cheap. Wages rise when the demand 
for labour is increased so as to require more hands; and that 
demand for labour arises from an increased demand for the pro- 
duce of manufactures—for the goods manufactured. That de- 
mand raises the price of the goods, which induces manufactur- 
ers to prepare more for the market; and, to enable them to do 
so, they engage more labourers, and increase their wages. 
Whenever that demand for the goods ceases, or the price paid 
for them is lowered, the additional hands are turned off, and 
wages sink faster than they rose. 

Now, all this happens whether the price of food be high or 
low at the time. Wages rise whenever there is an increased 
demand for labour, and they fall when that demand ceases, 
without being in either case influenced by the prices of provi- 
sions. Hence it often happens, that wages are high when the 
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price of corn is low, and vice versa; and both wages and food 
are sometimes high, and at sien times they are both low, at the 
same time. In 1783, the price of labour was one-half lower 
than it had been for many years before, while the price of pro- 
visions advanced higher than they had been for a long period. 
In 1796, wages and the price of grain were both high at the 
same time. In 1800, corn advanced to more than three times 
its former average prices, and wages, instead of advancing, fell 
far below what they had been for many years before. In ‘1817, 
wages fell to one-third of their former rates, while food was 
very dear. ‘This present harvest, 1824, wages are more than 
double what they had been a few years ago, “and the price of 
provisions are nearly one-half lower than their average for the 
last twenty-five years. And so far from the prices ‘of labour 
and of food approximating, wages are continuing to advance, 
and the price of corn to fall. In America grain is far cheaper 
than in Britain, and the prices of labour, so far from being in 
proportion to that of food, are nearly double what is paid on 
this side the Atlantic. But, whether wages and provisions may 
happen to be both high, or both low at “the same time, or the 
one dear and the other cheap, the rise or fall of the one has 
very little effect on the price of the other. The fluctuations of 
their prices proceed from entirely different causes,—that of 
wages from demand for labour—and that of corn from the sea- 
sons and the state of the corn- laws. 

Mr Malthus say s, page 171, ‘ An increase of the price of 

‘ provisions will arise, either from an increase of population 
* faster than the means of subsistence, or from a different dis- 
¢ tribution of the money of society.’ If the population of Bri- 
tain were to increase, for any considerable period, in a geome- 
trical ratio, while provisions increased only in arithmetical pro- 
portion, provisions would not only rise in price, but famine 
would ensue. But these are only fanciful hypotheses. Popu- 
lation has increased, but provisions have been augmented in a 
still greater proportion. Oatmeal, the staple article of food in 
Scotland, has advanced nominally a third or more in price 
within living memory; but the v: ilue of money has fallen more 
than provisions have dead: ; and if the price of meal is con- 
trasted with the price of other articles of food, it will be found 
that grain has not advanced so much as other food. Mcal has 
only ‘advance ‘ed, on an average, about fifty per cent. of its for- 
mer price during the last sixty years, while butcher meat has 
doubled, clivese has trebled, and butter quadrupled their prices 
within that time. Compared with the prices of labour, meal is 
far cheaper now than formerly. A mason, who was only paid 
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the price of a peck of meal for a day’s labour fifty years ago, is 
now paid the price of three pecks of oatmeal; so that the in- 
crease of the price of provisions does not indicate any ex- 
cess of population. We have still a larger proportion of pro- 
visions, compared to our population, than we ever had be- 
fore ; and these provisions are one half cheaper in proportion 
to the price of labour than they were in former times. Our 
population is increasing; but we have in our power the means 
of increasing food to more than will suffice that increase of po- 
pulation, provided we improve these means. But if we shall 
be so foolish as to abandon the cultivation of inferior land, and 
turn out the many thousands of people who have long gained 
subsistence by cultivating such land, as speculators recommend, 
a consequences than have yet been predicted would fol- 
ow. 

Mr Malthus says, that in the instance of cultivating new land, 
it yields a profit, but no rent. The distinction he makes in this 
case, between profit and rent, appears to be a distinction with- 
out a difference—a mere verbal distinction. Instances may be 
pointed out where new land did not make a return equal to 
the expense of cultivation. Indeed, the greatest part of new 
land does not refund outlay for some years after it is broken 
up, and yet it may eventually turn out a profitable speculation 
in a short time after. ‘The first operations seldom pay outlay, 
but they lay the foundation of after fertility; but as soon as 
such land yields any thing beyond mere expense, it falls to be 
termed rent, even where it is not recovered till some years af- 
ter. Land that is capable of being reclaimed will yield some 
rent without improvement. This rent no proprietor will give 
away for nothing; and whatever he receives, whether immedi- 
ately or afterwards, indisputably becomes rent. If, beside the 
stipulated rent and remuneration for expenses, the cultivator 
realizes a great return, it may be termed profit in farming. 
These over-nice distinctions, and the pertinacity with which 
they are urged by economists, render the science more ob- 
scure, and its study more perplexing, than it might otherwise 
become. 

Mr Malthus says, p. 224, * The wages of labour can never 
* rise very much above the common price in commercial coun- 
* tries.’ This assertion is far from being correct. The wages 
paid in England are three times higher than what are paid for 
the same species of labour in any other commercial country in 
Europe, and ten times as much as is paid in Africa or Asia; 
and wages are much higher in America than in Britain. Wages 
vary not only in different countries, but sometimes in the same 
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kingdom. Higher wages are paid in London than in remote 
parts of the Island; and yet many goods are manufactured there 
for all parts of the kingdom. 

Mr Malthus quotes Arthur Young to show, that he contra- 
dicts himself in imputing the misery of the peasantry in France 
to the prevalence of the cottage system, a great number of them 
having a small portion of land; and yet, when Mr Young pro- 
poses remedies for the sufferings of the lower orders under the 
dearth in 1800, he recommends giving to every country labours 
er, who has three children or upwards, half an acre of land for 
potatoes, and grass enough to feed two cows; and he says every 
one admits the system to be good. 

It does not require much penetration or research to discover, 
in the writings of Mr Young, a considerable portion of error, 
and some contradictions. But Mr Malthus, after setting Mr 
Young against himself, unfortunately attaches his approbation 
to what is least correct in Mr Young, controverts his soundest 
prepositions, and commits as great a contradiction as he had 
exposed in Mr Young. For though Mr Malthus admits, in 
page 466, that cottagers who possessed a piece of land and a 
cow were able to support themselves during the great dearth in 
1800, yet he enters his protest against being considered one of 
those who approve of the cottage system. And in page 450 he 
says, the specific cause of the poverty and misery of the lower 
classes in France and Ireland is the extreme division of land, 
and facility of getting potato ground. Mr Malthus has fallen 
into this inconsistency, from his fears that population would 
become too dense. ‘That seems to be the subject that occupies 
his most anxious care, and he sets every thing in array against 
the alarming increase of human beings. 

His fears on that subject have drawn him into some incon+ 
sistencies, He admits that potatoes, milk, and Rumford soups, 
are all wholesome and cheap food—that an acre of land yields 
far more food in potatoes than in wheat—that cottagers are 
more virtuous and comfortable than those labourers who have 
not that accommodation—and_ that they can hold better out 
against dearth of provisions. What then? Ah! these cotta- 
gers will propagate the species. more than Mr Malthus thinks 
necessary or safe! They must therefore be suppressed, or, 
what is the same thing, they must not be supplied with soups, 
or potatoes, or milk, which are cheap food, but they must be 
forced to live upon wheat, which is far more costly. _ His only 
objection to an increase of population is, that food cannot be 
raised to support them; and yet he rejects the food that land 
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yields in. greatest abundance, and wishes labourers to be fed on 
wheat, which is a less plentiful crop. 

Leaving this subject to be further considered in connection 
with the poor-laws, I shall only remark here, that the establish- 
ment of as many as possible of country labourers and mecha- 
nics in cottage tenements, with ground for raising, potatoes, 
pot-herbs, and a cow to each family, seems to be one of the 
wisest and most rational proposals to be found in Mr Young’s 
numerous publications. The produce. of their little glebee 
would go far to supply them and their children, and prove the 
best security against want in times of scarcity and dearth. The 
cropping and management of their cottage tenements could be 
performed by the cottager and his family without much inter- 
ruption to their ordinary labours ; and in the case of weavers 
cr others engaged in sedentary or in-door employments, the 
cropping and dressing their gardens and tenements at their lei- 
sure hours, which they too often spend in idleness, or in some- 
thing still worse, would be highly beneficial to their health, 
their morals, and their comfortable subsistence. 

But it is not necessary to enlarge here on the advantage of 
the cottage system, as Mr Malthus himself admits, that, in the 
dearth in 1800, families so established were able to support 
themselves better than those were who had not such provi- 
sions. 

He says, p. 467, the advantage which these cottagers enjoyed 
* arose, in a great measure, from their being peculiar.;’ oe in 
page 468, ‘It is perfectly clear that Such a system could not, 
* in. the nature of things, possess the same advantages if it were 
© made general.’ So says Mt Malthus; but after having had 
the best opportunities of seeing cottage life in all-its bearings 
-and conditions, both in Scotland and in England, I cannot 
‘subscribe to his opinions on that subject. He says part of the 
‘profits of'& cow arises from selling the milk, and if every family 

ad a cow, none would be found to purchase milk. This ob- 
jection could only be made by one who did not understand the 
nature of cottage husbandry ; for it is impossible to provide the 
one half, or even the fourth part, of all the labourers and me- 
chanics, in cottage settlements; and therefore those who could 
be so provided, and who had milk to sell, would readily find a 
market. But if it were otherwise, the whole milk of a cow 
could be used in a cottager’s family; and surely no food is 
more wholesome or more palatable than milk. Or if it were 
“thought to be more profitable, the milk could be made into 
butter and cheese, which always find a market. 

But Mr Malthus also objects to the use of potatoes; and 
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why? Because, he says, p. 454, * They are more lable to suf« 
* fer damages, during the winter, than grain.’ Had Mr Mal- 
thus understood husbandry, he would never have advanced this 
objection to the use of potatoes. If potatoes were to be expos- 
ed to the weather during winter, they would no doubt be lost, 
but so would grain, if not secured from the weather. And it is 
just as easy to secure the one species of crop as the other. 

In page 593, Mr Malthus says, ¢ The peculiar evil which I 
‘ apprehend from it (Mr Young’s cottage plan), that of taking 
* the poor from the consumption of wheat, and feeding them on 
¢ milk and potatoes, might certainly be avoided by the limita- 
* tion of the number of cottages.’ And in page 437 he says, 
* Taking the common people from the consumption of wheat, 
* and feeding them on milk and potatoes, appears to me, I con- 
‘ fess, truly preposterous.’ ‘This seems to be one of the great- 
est errors Mr Malthus has fallen into. He complains of the 
great number of poor, their rapid increase, the expense of sup- 
porting them, &c.; seems most anxious to discover the means 
of reducing their expense, and yet he objects to their being fed 
on potatoes and milk, or on the soups devised by Count Rum- 
ford ; all which, he must admit, are not only cheap, but whole- 
some food ; and he recommends their being fed on wheat, which 
is the most expensive of all sorts of grain or farm produce. It 
is true that there is much want of satiety among a large por- 
tion of the peasantry, particularly in Ireland ; but that does not 
proceed from the use of potatoes. I would be sorry to see any 
class of the inhabitants restricted to potatoes and milk; but f 
am convinced that potatoes and milk ought to form a large 
portion of the food of the poor, and even of labourers. 

Mr Malthus is not ignorant of the great value of potatoes ; 
for he says, p. 454, * From the much greater quantity of food 
‘ yielded by a given space of land when planted with potatoes, 
‘ than under any other kind of cultivation, it would naturally 
* happen, that for some time after the introduction of this root, 
‘ as the general food of the lower classes of _ a greater 
* quantity would be grown than was demanded, and they would 
‘ live in plenty.’ It appears from this passage, that Mr Mal- 
thus is not conversant in the history of the introduction of the 
potato into Britain. That valuable root did not come into ge- 
neral use in Europe till about 200 years after its first importa- 
tion from America. In France, a prejudice was entertained a- 
= the potato, which Louis XV. overcame by placing a 
sunch of potato-flowers in the breast of his coat on levee days. 
In Britain, the potato was scarcely known as a species of food 
till after the middle of last century; and it did not come to be 
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extensively used till about 1775 or 1780, when it began to be 
planted, and dressed with the plough. ‘The quantity raised has 
increased much of late years, and the use of them is still in- 
creasing ; but at no period have more been grown than was de- 
manded, though they may be considered as forming one-third 
at least of the food of the labouring classes during ten months 
in the year. Mr Cobbett, in one of his rhapsodies, terms them 
© the root of misery,’ and endeavours to banter mankind out of 
the use of potatoes. He could not have inveighed more bit- 
terly against the use of tobacco, whisky, or laudanum. Potatoes 
still continue to be used as before he began to rave on the sub- 
ject. 

It is curious, that though Mr Malthus reprobates Mr Young’s 
cottage system, he admits, page 478, that ‘It has been ob- 
‘ served, that those cottagers who keep cows are more indus- 
‘ trious, and more regular in their conduct, than those who do 
‘ not.’ Ifso, (which no man can doubt) why should Mr Mal- 
thus decry the system, or wish the number of cottages to be li- 
mited? He says, indeed, page 541, ‘ When a bad crop of 
* grass, or corn, or potatoes, or a mortality among cattle, falls 
‘ on a poor man, whose principal dependance is on two or 
‘ three acres of land, he is in the most deplorable and helpless 
* situation.’ Certainly he is; and so would a farmer who oc- 
cupies two or three hundred acres, and keeps one hundred cat- 
tle ; or a store-farmer who has several thousand sheep. 

The errors which Mr Malthus has fallen into, seem to have 
proceeded chiefly from the needless anxiety he entertains about 
an over increase of population,:which he terms ‘ the main 
‘ principle,’ but for which I cannot discover the least cause of 
alarm. It is true, as he remurks, that Nature has planted the seeds 
of animal and vegetable life with such a profuse and liberal hand, 
that if their development were not retarded by other means, 
they might soon plant and replenish many willie: Dr Frank- 
lin has observed, that fennel, if not interrupted, would soon 
cover an immense territory ; and I have seen statements about 
the fecundity of herrings, intended to show that the progeny 
of a single pair, might, ifduly fed and protected, form, in a 
few years, a mass of herrings as large as the moon. These 
statements are ingenious, and they may, so far as regards the 
powers conferred by Nature, be somewhat correct. But sure- 
ly, neither fennel nor herrings have ever yet multiplied be- 
aay their due proportion, or so as to supplant other vegeta- 

les or fishes. Necessity, that imperious and all pervading law 


of nature, retains all things (as Mr Malthus himself observes) 
within the prescribed bounds. 
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If Nature exercises such care over her more ordinary pro- 
ductions, it cannot be supposed that man, the greatest and best 
work of the creation, would be abandoned to mere chance; or 
that by obeying the impulses of nature, he should reduce the 
race to misery and want. If the hairs of our head are num- 
bered, and if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground unnoticed, 
we cannot suppose that such numbers of human beings, as Mr 
Malthus anticipates, would be called into existence, as to re- 

uire that thousands of them should be left to perish; or that 
the best feelings of our nature, and the Divine precept, should 
require to be violated to reduce them to proper numbers. For 
that would be the result of the abolition of the poor-laws, and 
doing away all our charitable institutions for the support of the 
poor, as Mr Malthus has recommended. 

Mr Malthus says, a man who possesses industry secures to 
himself a sure and competent livelihood; but if all his neigh- 
bours were to become as industrious as he, his industry would 
no longer secure him against want. ‘lo this opinion | cannet 
subscribe. It is not easy to perceive how an industrious man 
can be injured by the industry of others; or that any industri- 
ous man would be reduced to want by the industry and riches 
of his neighbours. If industry secures competency to one man, 
why will the same degree of industry render poor all or any 6- 


thers who practice that virtue 2? General or universal industry 
seems to be the best security for the comfort of all men. 


Wii. Arron. 


7th November, 1824. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Straw Bonnets. 
(From Cobbett’s Register, 4th September, 1824.) 


‘ Tue following extracts from the new Edition of Cottage E- 
conony, now in the press, will show ihe Public the state of this 
concern. 

*¢ 223. In the last edition, this closing part of the work, relat- 
ing to the Straw Plat, was not presented to the public, as : 
thing which admitted of no alteration; but, on the contrary, it 
was “ presented to the public with the following concluding re- 
mark :—‘ In conclusion, I have to observe, that I, by no 
§ means, send forth this Essay as containing opinions ‘and i in- 
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* structions that are to undergo no alteration. I am, indeed, 
* endeavouring to teach others; but I am myself only a learn- 
‘er. Experience will, doubtless, make me much more perfect 
‘ in a knowledge of the several parts of the subject; and the 
® fruit of this experience I shall be careful to communicate to 
* the public. ’ om roceed to make good this promise. Ex- 

rience has proved, that very beautiful and very fine plat can 
” made of the straw of divers kinds of grass. But, the most 
ample experience has also proved to us, that it is to the straw 
of wheat that we are to look for a manufacture to supplant the 
Leghorn. ‘This was mentioned as a strong suspicion in my for- 
mer edition of this work. And I urged my readers to sow 
wheat for the purpose. The fact is now proved beyond all 
contradiction, that the straw of wheat or rye, but particularly 
of wheat, is the straw for this purpose, Finer plat may be 
made from the straw of grass than can possibly be made from 
the straw of wheat or rye; but the grass plat is, all of it, more 
or less brittle ; and none of it has the beautiful and uniform co- 
lour of the straw of wheat. Since the last edition of this work, 
I have regeived packets of the straw from Tuscany: all of wheat ; 
and, indeed, I am convinced that no other straw is any thing 
like so well calculated for the purpose. Wheat straw bleaches 
better than any other. It has that fine, pale, golden colour 
which no other straw has; it is much more simple, more pliant 
than any other straw; and, in short, this is the material. I 
did not urge in vain. A good quantity of wheat was sowed for 
this purpose. A great deal of it has been well harvested ; and, 
I have the pleasure to know that several hundreds of persons 
are now employed in the platting of this straw. One more 
year; one more crop of wheat; and another Leghorn bonnet 
will never be imported into England. Some great errors have 
been committed in the sowing of the wheat, and in the cutting 
of it. I shall now, therefore, availing myself of the experi- 
ence which I have gained, offer to the public some observa- 
tions on the sort of wheat to be sown for this purpose; on the 
season for sowing ; on the /.nd to be used for the purpose ; on 
the quantity of seed and the manner of sowing; on the season 
for cutting ; on the manner of cutting, bleaching, and housing ; 
on the platting ; on the knitting ; and on the pressing. 

© 224. The sort of Wheat.—The Leghorn plat is all made of 
the straw of the spring wheat. This spring wheat is so called 
by us, because it is sown in the spring, at the same time that 
barley is sown. The botanical name of it is Triticum Cistivum. 
It is a small-grained, bearded wheat. It has very fine straw ; 
but experience has convinced me, that the :ittle brown-grained 
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winter wheat is just as good for the purpose. Ta short, any 
wheat will do. 1 have now in my possession specimens of;plat 
made of both winter and spring wheat, and I see no difference 
atall, 1 am decidedly of opinion that the winter. wheat is 


as good as the spring wheat for the purpose. L-have plat’and J 


haye straw both now. before: me, and the abave is the result of 


my experience. 

OM 225, The Land Proper for the. Growing of Wheat.—The 
object i is to have the straw as small as we can get it. _ The land 
must not, therefore, be too rich; yet, it ought not to be very 
poor. If it bey, you get the straw of no length. I saw.an acte 
this. year, as -beautitul as ‘possible, sown upon alight loam, 
which bore last year a fine crop of potatoes, . The land ought 
te be perfectly clean, at any rate;-so that, when the crop, is 
taken off, the wheat straw. may not be mixed with, weeds, angl 
Eras. 
iff 226.. Season for Sowing. —This will be more conveniently 
stated in paragraph 228. 
ai*§227, Quantity of Seed. and, Manner of Seniene-sWi hen, first 
thissubject was started in 821, [said, in the Register, that lL woukd 
eligage to grow as fine straw in England as the Italians could 


grow, Lrecommended then, as a first guess, fifteen. bushels, of 


wheat to the,acre. Since that, reflection told, me that that, was 
not.quite enough. I therefore recommended /wenty bushels to 
ithejacre. Upon the beautiful acre which I have mentioned 
abdve, eighteen bushels, I am told, were sowed ; fine and bean- 
tiful as it was, I think it would haye been better if it had had 
twenty bushels; twenty bushels, therefore, is what 1 recom- 
mend. You must sow broadcast, of course, and you must take 
great pains to cover the seed well. It must be a good even- 
handed. seedsman, and there must be very nice cov ering, 
s¢ 228. a tor Cutting. —Now, mind, it is fit to cut in just 
about one week after the bloom has dropped. If you examine 
the ear at that time, you will find the grain just beginning to 
be formed, and that is precisely the time to cut the wheat... ‘The 
straw has then got its full substance in it.. But I must now 
point out a very material thing. It is by no means desirable 
to have all your wheat fit to cut at the same time, Itis.a great 
misfortune, indeed, so to have it. If fit to cut altogether, it 
ought to be cut all at the same time; for, supposing you to 
have an acre, it will require a fortnight or three weeks to cut it 
and bleach: it, unless you have -a very great number of hands, 
and very great vessels to prepare water in. Therefore, if I 
were to have an acre of wheat for this purpose, and were, to 
scw all spring wheat, | would sow a twelfth part of the acre 


- 
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every week, from the first week in March to the last week in 
May. IfI relied partly upon winter wheat, | would sow some 
every month, from the latter end of Septe mber to March. If 
I employed the two sorts of wheat; or, indeed, if 1 employed 
only the spring wheat, the Triticum CEstivum, I should have 

some wheat fit to cut in June, and some not fit to cut till Sep- 
tember. I should be sure to have a fair chance as to the wea- 
ther. And, in short, it would be next to impossible for me to 
fail of securing a considerable part of my crop. I beg the 
reader’s particular attention to the contents of this paragraph. 

229. Manner of Cutting the Wheat.—Itis cut by a little reap- 
hook, close to the ground as possible. It is then tied in little 
sheaves, with two pieces of string, one near the butt and the 
other about half way up. ‘This little bundle or sheaf ought to 
be six inches through at the but, and no more. It ought not 
to be tied too tightly, lest the scalding should not be pertect. 

“© 230. Manner of Bleaching. —T he little sheaves, mentioned 
in the last ps aragraph, are carried to a brewing mash, vat, or 
other tub. You must not put them into the tub in too large 
a quantity, lest the water get chilled before it get to the bottom. 
Pour on scalding water till you cover the whole of the little 
sheaves, and let “the water be a foot above the top sheaves. 
When the sheaves have remained thus a full quarter of an 
hour, take them out with a prong, lay them in a clothes-basket, 
or upon a hurdle, and carry them to the ground where the 
bleaching is to be finished. This should be, if possible, a piece 
of grass land, where the grass is very short. Take the sheaves, 
and lay some of them along in a row. Untie them, and lay the 
straw along in that row as thin as it can possibly be laid. If it 
were possible, no one straw ought to have another lying upon 
it, or across it. If the sun be clear, it will require to lie twen- 
ty-four hours thus, then to be turned, and lie twenty-four hours 
on the other side. If the sun be not very clear, it must lie long- 
er. But the numerous sowings w hich I have mentioned, will 
afford you so many chances, so many opportunities of having 
fine weather, that the risk about weather would necessarily be 
very small. If wet weather should come, and if your straw re- 
main out in it any length of time, it will be spoiled ; but, ac- 
cording to the mode of sowing above pointed out, you really 
could stand very little chance of losing straw by bad weather. 
If you had some straw out bleaching, and the weather were to 
appear suddenly to be about to change, the quantity that you 
would have out would not be large enough to prevent you from 


putting it under cover, and keeping it there till the weather 
changed. 
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* 231. Flousing the Straw—When your straw is nicely 
bleached, gather it up, and, with the same strings that you 
used to tie ‘it when green, tie it up again into little shenves. 
Put it by in some room where there is no damp, and where 
mice and rats are not suffered to inhabit. Here it is, always 
ready for use, and it will keep, I dare say, four or five years 
very well, 

“6 932. The Platting.—This is now so well understood, that 
nothing need be said about the manner of doing the work. 
But much might be said about the measures to be pursued by 
landowners, by parish officers, by farmers, and more especially 
by gentlemen and ladies of sense, public spirit, and benevo- 
lence of disposition. ‘The thing will be done; the manutac- 
ture will spread itself all over this kingdom ; but the exertions 
of those whom I have here pointed out might hasten the pe- 
riod of its being brought to perfection. And I beg such gen- 
tlemen and ladies to reflect on the vast importance of such ma- 
nufactory, which it is impossible to cause to produce any thing 
but good. One of the great misfortunes of England at this 
day is, that the land has had taten away from it those employ- 
ments for its women and children, which were so necessary to the 
well-being of the agricultural labourer. The spinning, the card- 
ing, the reeling, the knitting: these have been all taken awa 
from the |: and, : and given to the Lords of the Loom, the haugh- 
ty lords of bands of ‘abje ct slaves. But let the landholder mark 
how the change has operated to produce his ruin. He must 
have the labouring Man and the labouring Boy; but, alas! he 
cannot have these without having the man’s wile, and the boy’s 
mother and little sisters and brothers. Even nature herself 
says, that he shall have the wife and the litile children, or that 
he shall not have the man and the boy. But the Lords of the 
Loom, the crabbed-voiced, hard-favoured, hard-hearted, pufl- 
ed-up, insolent, savage and bloody wretches of the North, 
have, assisted by a blind and ereedy Government, taken all 
the employment away from the ‘agricultar: al women and chil- 
dren. ‘This manutact: wy of straw will form one little article 
of employment tor these persons. It sets defiance all the 
hatching and scheming of all the tyrannical wretches who cause 
the poor little creatures to die, in their factories, heated to 
eighty-four degrees. ‘There will need no inventions of Watt; 


none of your horse-powers nor water-powers ; no murdering of 


> 
one set of wretches in the coal mines to bring up the means of 


murdering another set of wretches in the factories, by the heat 
produced from those coals; none of these are wanted to carry 
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on this manufactory. It wants no combination laws; none. of 
the inventions of the hard-hearted wretches of the North, 

*¢ 233. The Knitting —Upon this subject I haye only to con. 
gratulate my readers, that there are great numbers of English 
women who can now knit plat together better than those fa- 
mous Jewesses of whom we were told. ee 

© 234. The Pressing —Bonnets and hats are pressed, after 
they are made. I am told that a proper press costs pretty 
nearly a hundred pounds; but, then, that it will do a, prodi- 
gious deal of business. I would recommend to our friends in 
the country to teach as many children as they can to.make the 
plat. The plat will be knitted in London, and in other consi- 
derable towns, by persons to whom it will be sold.;, It appears 
to me, at least, that this will be the course that the thing, will 
take. However, we must leave this to time. And here I con- 
clude my observations upon a subject which is deeply interest- 
ing to myself, and which the public in general deem to .be of 
great importance. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The General Influence of Corn-Laws Illustrated and 
Explained. 


(From « An Inquiry into the Principles of National'Wealth.” By John ‘Rooke. 
Edinburgh, 1824.) ; f 


‘“* Supposs each county in England and Wales were a sepa 
rate state or empire; as there is a perfect freedom in the corn- 
trade throughout the whole, whether from: land titheable or 
tithe-free, lightly or heavily burdened ‘with parochial assess- 
ments, paying very little or very much to the direct taxes of 
the state, high rents, or no rent at all, but in the hands of the 
proprietor, all the produce of the soil is allowed to be taken 
to market, when and where the owner of it may think proper, 
Here, therefore, we have a fair example of the effects of free 
trade in corn, cattle, and whatever else a farm may produce, 
divided into fifty-two independent states or empires, some of 
which form a very contracted area, and are calculated to pro- 
duce more extreme effects from exportation and importation 
than large empires are liable to, but which do not exhibit the 
nature and effects of free trade in corn the less clearly on that 
account. 
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“‘ The greatest import counties are Middlesex, Surry, and 
Lancashire. Were the landed proprietors of these counties 
to insist that the corn, cattle, &c. purchased from other parts 
of the kingdom, and consumed by the inhabitants they con- 
tain, were detrimental to their interests, such a proposition 
would be treated by the rest of the people in England as truly 
ridiculous. And so it would be in reality. But suppose the 
landed interest of Middlesex, Surry, Kent and Essex, should 
be granted the exclusive privilege of supplying the inhabi- 
tants of these counties with every description of the produce 
of land, what would the ultimate consequence be? Would 
each square mile of land in Middlesex continue to bring in an 
annual rental of 1325/.—that of Essex 692/.—Kent 651/.—and 
Surry 550/.? Nothing of the sort. A great portion of the 
inhabitants would instantly rush out of them, and take up their 
abode in other parts of the kingdom, where the trade in provi- 
sions remained free. Most seolahay Lancashire, and the coun- 
ties adjoining it, would in a short time assume that rank among 
the other counties of the kingdom which the others had thrown 
away by their folly. 

** Let us now see how the landed interests of Middlesex, 
Essex, Kent and Surry, would stand affected by the boon 
which they imagined had been conferred upon them. Would 
the rent of land rise ? and the prices of corn, cattle, and other 
farm produce? Quite the reverse. 

* The chief cause of the high price of corn in London arises 
from its being the natural depdét of the commerce of the world, 
and the seat of empire. Its powers of labour, therefore, in a 
commercial point of view, exceed those of any other country in 
the world. It is the advantages of this power, or the perform- 
ance of equal work with less labour, which draws together an 
immense population, that find employment in carrying on the 
affairs of this great mart, and also the affairs that arise out of 
it. The first supply of provisions which London receives are 
naturally those of its vicinity; but these are inadequate to sup- 
ply its demands. An additional supply is then brought from 
more <listant parts. As the distance to which this demand ex- 
tends becomes greater and greater, so the price of corn, cattle, 
&c. rises in proportion, in order to pay the cost of transit, and 
leave a profit to the producer. Hence that which is burdened 
with the greatest expenses of transit will naturally bring the 
producer of it the lowest price: and the prices which all other 
producers receive, will be proportionately higher, according 
as they can take it to market at a lower rate of expense. ‘I'hus, 
the farm produce raised nearest to London will not only bear 
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the highest price, but that description of produce will be culti- 
vated which is in considerable demand, and brought from a 
distance at the greatest expense. So that an acre of land in 
the vicinity of London, originally equal in natural fertility to an 
acre of land in Poland, may ultimatcly bring 100 times the 
clear rental of the Polish acre. 

* When, therefore, the counties of Middlesex, Essex, Kent, 
and Surry, came to raise the whole produce of the soil demand- 
ed by a dense population, the dearness of provisions would force 
the court, government, and trade, to remove to other parts of 
the country ; and when they raised the whole of their own 
corn, cattle, &c., the arid Middlesex clays, which now bring a 
rental of 1325/7. to the square mile, might soon be reduced to 
one-third of that sum; and, instead of corn maintaining a rate 
of prices generally the highest in the kingdom, that rate would 
soon fall below the medium rate in such parts of the country as 
become the seat of government, manufactures, and commerce; 
and, instead of a square mile of land in Lancashire bringing in 
an annual rental of 718/., it might in time rise to 1325/., and 
thus occupy the station which Middlesex now holds. It there- 
fore appears very evident, that nothing could be more injurious 
to the landed interests of Middlesex, tham the exclusive privi- 
lege here assumed; and we therefore find; that the great popu- 
Jation and wealth of Middlesex are wholly dependent upon a 
supply of provisions, and other prodace of the soil, being 
brought to them from a distance ; and that a monopoly, though 
it unquestionably employed more hands in agriculture, would 
prove highly detrimental to the landed interests themselves, 
lower the rent of land, and the prices of corn, cattle, and all 
other produce of the soil. In short, all those consequences 
would be realized that are pointed out at the commencement of 
this chapter. In every part of the world the doctrine of corn 
laws is illustrated. Corn everywhere brings a higher price, in 
proportion as towns demand it from those who incur a greater 
expense in taking it to market. It is the efficient powers of in- 
dustry which collect together the inhabitants of large towns, 
establish markets, and raise the price of labour within them, as 
well as in their vicinity, and the prices of farm produce also, in 
proportion as it can be taken to market at a cheap rate. Grant 
a contracted monopoly of the supply ef towns with provisions, 
and the towns vanish, labour falls in price, together with the 
produce of the soil. 

** Land is obviously the most valuable in the vicinity of large 
towns, and, in proportion to its natural fertility, returns the 
greatest amount of annual rent. In the first place, its natural 
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fertility is there the most improved by artificial means, and 
equal quantities of its produce leave more money to the cultiva- 
tor of it; but as the price of labour is necessarily higher in 
large towns than in the country, land in their vicinity is culti- 
vated at a greater expense of Jabour than the more distant; be- 
cause the first subtraction from the gross produce of the soil, 
no matter what its price may be, must be sufficient to enable 
those to live who contribute their labours to its productiveness, 
along with seed and horse provender, and also a remuneration 
for the moveable capital employed in its cultivation; and, there- 
fore, the owner of the soil receives an advantageous price upon 
his own, or surplus share of the preduce only. He also re- 
ceives an additional advantage in that improvenient of its natu- 
ral fertility, which produce sold at a high price affords, having, 
besides, an advantage in raising such produce as is extensively 
in demand, and, where land-carriage i isemployed, brought from 
a distance at a great expense—for instance, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, milk, hay, &c.; and this circumstance, in conse- 
quence of the expensive rate of land- carriage, is chiefly requi- 
site to the prosperity and happiness of large towns, and forms a 
powerful cause of their existence. 

6 It would therefore seem, that the cultivators of titheable 
Jand in the vicinity of large towns cannot justly allege their in- 
terests are injured in consequence of farm produce being brought 
from distant parts, where rent, parochial assessments, public 
taxes and labour, are not only low, but tithe-free. Rent, he 
must observe, does not immediately contribute to the annual 
production of his farm; and, therefore, in case he p: ays a larger 
share of the gross produce of his farm to his landlord than he 
can afford, the fault is his own, and he cannot charge the con- 
sumer with his folly; and should his annual proceeds be partly 
drawn away, or obstructed by other annual payments, which 
contribute nothing to production, he must charge these pay- 
ments to the annual rent, aud pay to his landlord so much less 
accordingly. And though he pay a higher price for the labour 
he requires to carry on ‘the productive processes of his farm, 
he has that disadvantage more than returned him in having @ 
market at hand, and he pays the labourer no more than enables 
him to live; whereas the distant producer is saddled with all 
the drawbacks of expensive carriage to which bulky articles are 
liable; and, therefore, he who raises farm produce where he 

can take it to market at a less expense than other producers, 
can always afford it at a lower price. 

It may be alleged, that corn may be brought to the Lon- 
don market from the interior of Poland or Ameri ica, while lit- 
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tle or none is produced in Middlesex. This circumstance 
is not caused by the inability of the Middlesex farmer to raise 
corn at a more profitable rate than the Polander or the Ameri- 
can, but because grass, vegetables, &c. being of more expensive 
transit than corn, the Middlesex farmer prefers the greater ad- 
vantage to the less. 

“ Free trade in provisions, when fairly viewed, can never 
prove injurious to the landed interest of England; and our 
corn-laws have a pernicious influence on the landed interests of 
this country, upon principles similar to what would happen to 
the counties of Middlesee, Essex, Kent and Surry, were they 
granted a monopoly of their own provision trade. Certainly at 
the commencement of this monopoly, farm produce would sell 
at an excessively high rate. But how long would this last ? 
No longer than a sufficient proportion of that population which 
great powers of labour and ample means of living had drawn 
together, could remove itself to some situation where it was 
more liberally treated, and more ample means of living could 
be obtained. The same cause which forced away the inhabi- 
tants, would force away capital at the sametime. This was 
what really happened to Great Britain on passing the corn-laws 
of 1815. Emigration was even recommended by government ; 
capital was forced abroad, together with the emigrants; and 
though corn might be bigher in 1815 and 1816 than it would 
otherwise have been, yet, in the end, all those symptoms have 
followed which would be peculiar to Middlesex, were it grant- 
ed a monopoly of the provision trade. It so apennnd that 
Parliament, in }815, as on many other occasions, attributed 
operations of currency to the importation of foreign corn. In 
1816, a great mass of bankruptcies occurred, which may be en- 
tirely attributed to currency, but which many people believed 
to be caused by the importation of foreign corn. On the other 
hand, the corn-laws naturally aggravated the consequences 
which arose out of operations of currency. In the years 1817 
and 1818, the ports were open to the introduction of foreign 
corn; the effects of a currency raised in value in the latter of 
these years, were in a great measure alleviated ; and the num- 
ber of bankruptcies, which in 18:16 amounted to 2031, in 1818 
fell to 997. But in 1819, the ports were again closed against 
the importation of foreign corn, the former effects of currency 
on trade were renewed, and the number of bankruptcies rose 
to 1541. 

* Let the cautious reader mark what followed. In 1820 the 
number of bankruptcies fell to 1377; in 1821, to 1238; and, 
in 1822, to 1094; while the price of wheat, which in 1818, a- 
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veraged 84s. 3d. a quarter, in 1819 fell to 73s. 4d. ; in 1820, to 
66s. 6d. ; in 1821, to 54s. 5d.; and, in 1822, to 43s. $d. Thus 
we-see that this monopoly of supplying the home market with 
grain was followed by all those symptoms which would be pe- 
culiar to Middlesex, were a monopoly in the provision trade 
granted to its landed interest. The outset of the operation was 
marked by great mercantile distress, and in proportion as that 
distress subsided, the price of corn got lower and lower, until, 
in 1822, it reached a lower price than had ever occurred in any 
one year during the 25 years preceding 18165, in which the corn 
trade may be said to have been virtually free. From what 
cause did this extraordinary circumstance occur? The doc- 
trine of Corn-laws maintained in the foregoing pages is sup- 
ported by a body of curious facts, which fully bear out and corre- 
spond with every argument here advanced. In 1688, parliament 
passed Corn-laws for the avowed purpose of raising the price 
of corn. In the sixty years ending 1700, the price of a quarter 
of wheat averaged 45s. 4d. In the sixty-four years ending 1764, 
it averaged only 36s. a quarter. Here again a prohibitory system 
was followed by diminished prices. But in 1765, parliament 
granted a free importation of corn for the avowed purpose of 
bringing down its price. In the ten years preceding, the 
average price of wheat had been 33s. 4d. a quarter; in the ten 
years succeeding that year, it rose to 45s. 10d. a quarter. The 
lowest price of wheat in any one year, between 1765 and 1775, 
was 36s. 2d. a quarter; and it is evident that the prosperous 
state of foreign commerce, which may in a great measure be at- 
tributed to a free trade in corn, increased the demand for la- 
bour ; money was brought into the country to a greater amount 
than it went out, and the price of corn naturally rose along with 
the high price of labour, and the improved circumstances of the 
commercial and trading classes of the people. Thus the very 
means which parliament took to bring down the price of corn, 
it would appear, had a directly opposite tendency. But, in 
1773, a prohibitory system was again resorted to; and, in the 
ten years ending 1784, the price of wheat again fell to 42s. 9d. 
a quarter. Thus Parliament were again deceived in producing 
the effects they contemplated ; they intended that the price of 
corn should rise, and it fell. In 1791, conjoined as it was with 
other events, a more liberal system of corn-laws was adopted, 
the ports were virtually open; and in the ten years ending 
i801, wheat averaged 68s. Id. per quarter; and in the ten 
years ending 1514, the very year before the new corn-bill 
was passed, the average price of wheat, measured in bullion at 
31. 17s. 104d. an ounce, was 79s. 5d. a quarter; while the ave- 
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rage price of wheat, in the three years ending 1£22, with ports 
constantly closed against importation for home consumption, 
was 54s. 5d. Thus, i in every instance, free ports have been fol- 
lowed by high prices of corn, and a prohibitory system by low 
ones. 

* But perhaps the following Table shows, more clearly than 
the statements given above, how far corn laws and free trade 
have been followed by high and low prices, since it exhibits 
the price of wheat in each successive five years, since the year 
1754, in gold at 3/. 17s, 10}d. an ounce. 


Wheat per quarter in 

bullion, at 3. 17s, 104d. 
per ounce, 
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** The cause is obvious. Every country which naturally im- 
ports corn, must have favourable means of carrying on labours 
that require skill and combination, or of producing something 
else, (sugar, for instance,) to give in exchange for corn. Some 
countries, having inferior means of carrying on labours that re_ 
quire skill and cooperation, having abundance of labour to dis- 
pose of, can afford to raise corn to give in exchange for manu- 
factured productions, or such natural productions as their soil 
and climate do not bring to perfection. Countries which have 
nothing they can dispose of abroad but corn, are totally dis- 
qualified from purchasing any foreign commodity, however 
cheap, if every foreign market be closed against the only com- 
modity they have to dispose of. But suppose we put the case 
as follows. The counties of Middlesex and Lancashire natu- 
rally purchase provisions from other parts of England, and re- 
turn back in exchange articles of commerce and manufacture. 
Suppose that Middlesex were allowed to exclude the provi- 
sions of other counties from her markets, though her trade 
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remained the same in every other respect, Middlesex would 
soon cease to dispose of the greatest part of the proceeds of 
her industry, as she could neither afford to sell so cheap, nor 
obtain a remittance of money in return; for if no money were 
received back again from Middlesex, it would soon follow that 
no payments could be made in return; and in this way Mid- 
dlesex would exclude herself from every other market in the 
kingdom, though no retaliative measures whatever should be 
resorted to. According to similar principles, if Poland has no 
article to dispose of but corn, which she has usually sent to 
England and France in equal quantities, and suppose England 
shut her ports against the importation of that corn, she can 
then carry on no trade whatever with Poland, but either di- 
rectly or indirectly through the medium of French balances, 
or the money that France owes to Poland for corn; and unless 
she have some means of remitting money, she has herself to- 
tally prohibited the trade she had previously carried on with 
Poland, with whatever liberality of mind the Polish govern- 
ment might act. 

* Corn laws, when applied to England, limit the natural de- 
mand for labour which would otherwise occur, keep down the 
price of labour, and of corn along with it, and obstruct the in- 
crease of population, the accumulation of capital, and the ad- 
vancement of the powers of individual industry. ‘This is ma- 
nifest, whether we consult common sense, or refer to the evi- 
dence of experience. Could a single instance be shown that 
the landed interests in any part of England were injured by 
free trade in provisions, or could be ultimately benefited by a 
monopoly, then corn laws might be vindicated so far as the pe- 
culiarities of the case extend. But no such instance can be 
given. Free trade accommodates all the natural relations of in- 
dustry, harmonizes the universal interests of society, and extends 
the bounds of human happiness, so far as wealth is concerned. 

** Lancashire purchases from other parts of England a por- 
tion of every sort of the provisions she consumes. Does this 
injure her landed proprietor? No. Witha soil perhaps little 
superior in point of natural fertility to Cumberland, each 
square mile brings in an annual rent of 718/.; while Cumber- 
land returns no more than 3277. Give the Lancashire landed 
interest a monopoly in the provision trade; unite the Solway 
Frith and the river Tyne by a sea canal; and in the course of 
a few years the rental of a square mile of land in the former 
county might fall below 500/., while the rental of the latter rose 
to above 700/. the square mile. In truth, that high rents, and 
high-priced provisions prevail in the vicinity of every large 
town, scarcely requires illustration; and that this is the dac- 
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trine of corn laws, is equally evident; namely, that the impor- 
tation of foreign corn raises the es of corn grown at home, 
coinciding in principles with the fact that those Testers dispose 
of their corn most advantageously who can send it to the best 
markets, and at the cheapest rate of carriage. ” 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Corn-laws of the Netherlands. 


Hague, October 6,—In consequence of the application of the 
States-General to the King, to take into consideration the dis- 
tressed state of agriculture, his Majesty, by an order of the $d 
of this month, decrees, that, awaiting the regulations to be pro- 
posed to the States-General, for the limitation of the importa- 
tion of foreign grain, all importers of wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats, ground or unground, shall, from this time, besides pay- 
ing the import duties, give security for the payment of such 
higher duties as may be fixed by the law respecting importation, 
in the same manner as if the importation had taken place after 
the enactment of the law—viz. 16f. 50c. per cent. on wheat, 10f. 
on rye, 7f. 50c. on barley, and 4f. 50c. besides the per centage 
for the syndicate. This measure is adopted, that as the state of 
agriculture requires immediate relief, the proposed regulations 
may not be rendered fruitless, at least for a time, by an extra- 
ordinary importation. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Opening of the Ports for Barley. 

Tue total quantity of Barley brought into the port of Lon- 
don for the week ended October 30th, amounted to 5,043 quar- 
ters; and the Return of the quantity sold in the same week is 
stated at 8,449 quarters at an average of 46s. 3d. This return 
is for the fifth week of the London Average; and the aggregate 
average of the first four weeks for the whole kingdom amounts 
to 39s. That the Ports will open for the admission of Foreign 
Barley we have no doubt; but let it be known and proclaimed, 
that this has been effected by unfair means on the London mar- 
ket; for if the several quantities of Barley brought into the port 
of London for many weeks past be put together, it will be 
found, that the amount in quarters sold, considerably exceeds 
the arrivals. Of Stock in Granary there was little or none; so 
that this affair is as barefaced as any of the preceding transac- 
tions. We do not regret this additional proof of knavery; let 
the parties have rope enough, and there will be no occasion for 
the services of the public executioner. They will destroy them- 
selves by their own inordinate avarice. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGECE. 


SCOTLAND. 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of your last Publication, every thing relating to 
rural affairs has been most favourable. 

Even August, which, in this moist and weeping climate, is very 
frequently attended with heavy falls of rain, was, with the exception 
of a few showery days about the 12th, of a friendly character to the 
interests of the husbandman. Reaping may be said to have gene- 
rally commenced, all over the county, about the 20th of this month, 
which proceeded rapidly and pleasantly ; and it is rare indeed that 
the various crops are got cut down in such excellent condition. 

The month of September commenced under the most pleasing 
auspices ; and along the sea-coast, as well as in all the other early 
districts, the harvest was well and quickly finished. The last week 
of September, and the first week of October, were, however, rather 
unfavourable for the cutting and carrying of the crops on the moor- 
lands, where they were very luxuriant ; but except in cases where 
people may have lost patience, and hurried them in too soon, no injury 
whatever has been sustained. Since the middle of October we have 
experienced much variable weather—heavy rains and high winds ; 
and on Sunday morning the 17th we had a considerable fall of snow, 
accompanied with a pretty smart frost. We were in a great mea- 
sure prepared for the change, the crops being harvested in a very 
superior style, many of the Potatoes secured, and a great breadth 
of summer Fallow sown before it commenced. 

From the long continued and intense drought during the sum- 
mer months, vegetation received a considerable check on light soils, 
in consequence of which, it was feared that the crop would not 
turn out an average in bulk; and this is now confirmed by the 
appearance of the stackyards. At the same time it may be men- 
tioned, that to counterbalance this deficiency, both on wet clayey 
ground, and all over the moorlands, the crops were most luxuri- 
ant ; and it is now generally believed, that, upon the whole, they 
are not much short of a fair average. ll the different species are 
considered as being excellent in quality ; and in as far as they have 
been yet tried, yield well, both from the sheaf and in the mill. 

The Wheat, and Oats in particular, are plumper and fuller than 
in ordinary years ; and we have not heard that there is any thing 
like smut or mildew worth mentioning. Barley is not cultivated to 
a great extent in this county ; but what we have of it is excellent 
both in quantity and quality. Beans are also very partially grown 
with us, and, in many instances, have done well; but those which 
were late, sustained material damage from two nights rather severe 
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frost which we had at the close of September. Potatoes have 
proved a most abundant crop, and have been secured in the finest 
condition. They are of the best quality, and exceedingly moderate 
in price, bringing in the market only half of what they fetched 
last year. Turnips have also done remarkably well—much more so 
than they have done these many years; yet it is to be regretted 
that so few are raised in this part of the country. Both Lean 
and Fat Cattle are in good demand, with a trifling advance in price. 
The dairy produce, the staple commodity of Ayrshire, is also ra- 
ther on the advance; and, upon the whole, the hopes of the far- 
mer are beginning to brighten. The rates of markets are as follow: 
Oatmeal from Is. to 14d., and Potatoes 8d. per peck; Beef varies 
from 5d. to 9d.; Veal from 5d. to 10d.; Mutton from 5d. to 8d. per 
lib.; Cheese, of which vast quantities are made in this county, and 
of a superior quality, is selling at from 10s. to 11s., and Butter at 
24s. per stone, all county weight, of 24 oz. to the poand, and 16 
lib. to the stone.—3d Nov. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Duninc the two first months of the quarter the weather was un- 
commonly favourable for every operation of the husbandman, with 
the exception of the last four days of September. The only com- 
plaint that was heard was want of water for Cattle, and on some 
farms even for culinary purposes. In the month of August we had 
not one day of continued rain; on ten days, however, we had pas- 
sing showers, the heaviest of which were in the afternoons of the 
$d, the 5th, and 16th. In several nights we had mist and copious 
dew. From the 20th of August to the afternoon of the 2d of Sep- 
tember, there was not a drop of rain. On the 2d, which was the 
warmest day we felt during the season, the thermometer in the shade 
in a northern exposure, at 2p. m., stood at 80 degrees. About 3 
p.m. on that day there was loud thunder, lightning, and heavy rain. 
On other twelve days of the month we had less or more rain. On 
the 19th it continued the greater part of the day, and was heavy in 
the afternoon of the 21st and 29th. On the 26th, 27th, and 28th 
there was strong hoar frost-and ice on the pools, with sleet and snow 
in the night, when Cheviot top was more completely clad in the garb 
of winter than we remember to have scen at the same date in any for- 
mer year. In the present month there were fifteen days on which 
there was rain, but on some of these it was much heavier on the 
seacoast than it was on the south-west of the county. On the 7th 
it rained all day, when our rivers and streams, where I write, were 
about one-fourth flood ; on the 11th they were half flood. But to- 
wards the north and north-east, they, on some of these days, over- 
flowed their banks so far as to sweep away Grain from some of the 
low grounds. From the 12th to the 18th inclusive, there was frost 
with some hail showers, when Cheviot top was again white. All 
our crops have more than realized our expectations, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a few fields where the soil is very dry, on 
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which Oats were white for harvest before the Grain was quite filled ; 
but this is more than counterbalanced by the complete maturity of 
the Grain in our high situations. The bulk in the stack and pro- 
duce in the barn floor, particularly of Wheat and Barley, are a- 
bove an average. Oats have a very fine ear and yield well from 
the sheaf, and at the mill 8 stones per boll, besides dues, and some 
9 stones, dues included. Peas are a very fair crop; but there was 
some loss sustained by the rains opening the pods before they were 
got into the barn-yard. Beans are rather short in the Straw, but 
will, it is said, give a fair return to the firlot. By the middle of 
August harvest was general over all the lower part of the county ; 
and by the end of the month in our highest situations. The average 
wages was 2s. a day with victuals; and reaping continued from 15 
to 22 days. Owing to the rains, some part of the crops was long 
in the field; but we have heard of none of it being sprung or much 
damaged by the weather; and if any be spoiled in the stack, it is 
the fault not of the weather, but of those who had not patience to 
wait till it was fit for the barn-yard. In consequence of the drought, 
Clover fields have yielded a very scanty second crop, and, with 
one solitary exception, we have seen none of it cut for Hay. Tur- 
nips seem to give universal satisfaction, and feeding stock have been 
supplied with them for three or four wecks past; and as both the 
Stock and Turnips are quite sound, it is expected that they will give 
an early and fair return to the feeder. The early sown Wheat has 
a promising braird ; but though the fallows were never better pre- 
pared for the reception of the Seed, in many places it cannot be 
put into the ground on account of the wet state of the land; a few 
more dry days, however, will facilitate this process. Potatoes are 
good in quality, and a medium bulk. The stems were entirely 
blackened by the frost in the end of September, and some on the 
top of the drills were injured by the frost which was very keen in 
the middle of October. They are now all secured for the season. 
The plough we observed at work on the stubble fields in several 
places at the beginning of the present month. Both Black Cattle 
and Sheep have improved both in demand and price in the course of 
the quarter. There was a great show of Lambs at Melrose Fair on 
the 12th of August, which met a ready sale; and very few return- 
ed home. At Dunse, on the 26th of the same month, the show of 
Cattle was limited ; there were many dealers from the South, and a 
good deal of business was done, but not quite equal to the expecta- 
tions of the sellers: Fat from 6s. 6d. to 7s., and the very best 7s. 
6d. per stone Dutch, sinking the offals, 

At St Ninian’s there was a good show of bred draught Ewes, and 
all sold at a considerable advance above last year; prices from 28s. 
to 343.; Dunmonts for Turnips from 3s. to 4s. a head higher than 
last year ; and Cattle for feeding at an advance of 40s. above the pre- 
ceding year; Fat 5s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. per stone of 14 lib. At Earlston 
on the 21st current, both prices and the demand improved. And at 
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Greenlaw on the 28th, where the show was very limited, prices were 
fully equal to any of the preceding fairs. It is said that Cattle in 
our late markets have sold for turnips about 30 per cent, advance from 
last year. Grain, and Barley in particular, is much higher than might 
have been expected, considering the quantity and quality of the Crop, 
The new Crop may be quoted, Wheat 33s. to 38s., and some for seed 
40s.; Barley 19s. to 30s., but now on the decline; Oats 14s. to 18s. ; 
Peas 28s. to 29s. per boll of six Winchester bushels; and Oatmeal 
80s. to 35s. per load of 16 stones Dutch. Salt Butter brings 43s. to 
44s. per firkin of 40 lib. trong; sold in retail 1s. 2d. per lib. ; Fresh 
ditto, 1s. to 1s. 1d. per ditto; Quartern Loaf 84d., and the Shearer’s 
dinner loaf 23d. The present aspect of affairs has given considerable 
relief to the despondence so deeply felt only two years ago, and even 
last year.—30th Oct. 
Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Winter lately gave us a sharp foretaste of his quality; but he 
soon recalled his unwelcome emissaries, and October appears again in 
its usual character,—at one time presenting clear and moderate frost, 
at another, moist, close and growing weather, displaced in turn by 
tempests of mingled wind and rain. The premature intrusion of 
winter occurred particularly on the morning of the 17th, when the 
ground was found to be covered by a pretty thick coat of snow, to 
our no small astonishment who had retired the evening before with- 
out dreaming of such a sight; and as a frost unusually severe for the 
season had set in a few days before, and threatened to hold, it seem- 
ed possible that the inclement season had commenced in good ear- 
nest. These fears, however, melted with the snow on the 18th, when 
the temperature was considerably higher, with a fresh blowing wind. 
Since then, we have had some heavy falls of rain, and very unsteady 
weather. 

The harvest was pleasant, and well suited, in the main, to the im- 
portant matters connected with it. Perhaps (and it is no bad cri- 
terion of that very busy time) there have seldom been fewer heated 
ricks in any year than were observed in this ; and in that, as in every 
important respect, what an agreeable contrast does it exhibit to its 
immediate predecessor! Reaping was begun partially by the middle 
of August, and was generally set about before the 25th of the month, 
when all hands in the early part of the county at least, were turn- 
ed busily to the work ; and the weather was as favourable as could 
have been desired. 

September brought on some showers, but there were none of the 
continued drenching rains which we oftentimes experience ; and by 
the 25th, there was no Corn remaining uncut, and a small portion 
only standing in stooks in the low country, and na extent of conse- 
quence was to reap in the later regions. This last was exposed to a 
good deal of rough weather, and it might be about the 12th of the 
present month before it was all safe in the Stackyard,—uninjured to 
any material degree, however, it was when it was put there. 
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The first frost of the year was during the evening of the 25th Sep+ 
tember, when its only sensible effect was the destruction of the Po- 
tato shaws, a demolition of no moment. 

The Crop, as far as hitherto ascertained, proves equal to every 
reasonable expectation; and as improved prices bid fair to accom- 

any this abundance, we may look for more cheerful visages than have 
fees displayed by landlord and tenant for these three years bygone. 

Wheat probably surpasses in every respect the excellent crop of 
1822, which is no slight praise. It is truly good and plentiful, there 
being, perhaps, not one bad sample to be found in the county ; nor 
was there a single failing crop to be found. 

Barley is supposed to be of various quality ; that which had been 
early sown is uncommonly fine, and the buyers say they never saw 
better samples than have lately been shown to them. But it is supe 
posed there will be a considerable quantity of middling grain of this 
sort in the country,—that part of the crop which had been sown late 
in the season, having been attacked and much retarded by the drough- 
ty weather ; and when the rains came, a second growth sprang up, 
which of course did not ripen, and was injurious to the more for- 
ward part. Upon the whole, it will this year be in all likelihood 
a profitable crop, the value of it at present being high when com- 
pared with that of other Corn; and, besides, there are two Distil- 
leries at work in the county, and another in preparation, which will 
not diminish the price. Oats were not particularly heavy on the 
ground, but they are so well extended about their heads, and so sin- 
gularly prolific of first-rate Grain, that the produce is likely to be 
any thing but scanty. There never were so many stories, having quite 
the air of romance, told about their produce. In more instances than 
one, two stones of Meal have been got from the stook ; and, in short, 
all that have been tried yields extraordinary quantities. It is per- 
haps worth mentioning, that there is a well vouched case of a field 
of considerable extent which has produced 120 Winchester bushels 
per acre. A very rare matter indeed, in Dumfrieshire. 

Peas, as may readily be supposed from the dryness of the summer, 
are a full crop ;—as are Beans, of which, however, there is no ex- 
tensive cultivation in this district. 

Good as all these crops are, they must yield in degree to Potatoes, 
which it may be said are unparalleled in abundance by the growth of 
any season. Being very dry, and therefore wholesome and. nutri- 
tious, they will prove of great service to many a poor and industri- 
ous family, whose chief support they constitute. 

In many cases there is a little disappointment as to Turnips, they 
looked so amazingly luxuriant and thriving, that high expectations of 
the weight of the crop was formed ; and certainly it is far above an 
average, though, upon close examination, the bulbs in many fields are 
not nearly so large as the great growth of the shaws might lead one 
to suppose. The price for eating by Sheep is moderate ; and there is 
more danger to the feeder of a bad speculation in this way, from the 
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high rate at which Stock is purchased, than from the bargain for their 
food. 

The prices talked of for Corn are,—for Wheat 6s. to 6s. 6d.; Bar- 
ley 4s. 8d. to 5s.; and for Oats 2s. 6d., all per Winchester bushel. 

Favourable reports are given of the condition of the mountain flocks 
of Sheep, none of which have been in any way injured by the want of 
the usual application of tar. Still there are nearly as many opinions 
respecting the innovations upon the old smearing system, as there are 
Stock-masters. Certainly we must see a more severe winter than thelast, 
which was really nothing like one of usual rigour, before we can judge 
decidedly of the new plans. One thing is clear, setting aside the 
question of the necessity of smearing for protection against cold and 
wet, that those who used tar have derived less profit from their 
wool this year, than those who salved with a composition of butter 
and oil, or with rosin, and than those who allowed their flocks to take 
chance without any auxiliary at all. The price of Cheviot tarry 
wool has been somewhere between 11s. and 12s. per stone of 24 lib.; 
of that free of any application, 20s. (though some of these latter 
clips brought a good deal more from some buyers), and of that on 
which rosin had been used, 17s. or 18s. So very few parcels in this 
district were salved with grease alone, that there is scarcely any 
thing known about it. In general, the purely white wool was rather 
more than a third part lighter than the smeared ; but it will be ob- 
served, that the price amply compensated for the deficiency, and, 
besides, the trouble and expense of smearing were avoided. The 
rosin experiment has probably been the most satisfactory and lucra- 
tive, as the weight of the fleeces where it has been used is very little, 
if any thing at all, under that of those laid with tar, while the price 
has been so much higher. This article seems to have many of the 
qualities of tar, to which, indeed, it is a good deal akin. From its 
adhesiveness, it forms and retains the fleece in the same close and 
impervious covering, and it probably prevents the grease, which is 
intimately mixed with it, from escaping, which last named part of the 
composition is generally believed to contribute much to the nourish- 
ment of the wool. 

It is very pleasant to advert to the improved state of the Cattle 
and Sheep markets. The demand for both is prodigious, and for the 
former it is rather more than adequate to the supply. Beasts fit to 
drive to Norfolk, that is three year olds, may have advanced in value 
since this time of last year not more than 20 per cent.; but young 
Cattle are much higher proportionally, and will have improved in 
value 30 per cent. The great fair at Brough Hill showed the most 
considerable and decisive rise in both kinds of stock, and they have 
held on the way of improvement ever since. 

Cheviot Ewes bring more by about 30 per cent. than they did in 
1823, and all sorts and ages of Sheep are also much higher, though per- 
haps not quite in the same proportion. The drovers have profited prin- 
cipally by this rise, stock having been mostly disposed of before it took 
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place. The benefit, however, is well bestowed upon this useful class, 
many of whom have sustained heavy enough losses in the late unfortu- 
nate years ; and moreover, when they (as too often happens) become 
bankrupt, they never fail to drag down a few of their neighbours 
with them,—a catastrophe «hich their late gains may avert for some 
time at least. 

There is some suspicion, however, that this advancement may be 
caused as much by the abundance of the Turnip crop, (for abundant 
it is understood to be over the whole kingdom), as by the increased 
value of the animals in the Butcher-market. Time will show; but 
in the mean time, let us enjoy the amendment, and not annoy our- 
selves with the prospect of reverses.—30th October. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

From the 31st July, the date of our last Report, the weather con- 
tinued as favourable as could be wished for completing the ripening 
process, and harvest became general in this county by the middle of 
August, and was generally concluded early in October. With the 
exception of farms situated in bad climates, crops of every kind were 
secured in the barn-yard without sustaining any damage. 

Wheat, so far as tried, appears to be of excellent quality, far su- 
perior to last year, and may certainly be considered a full average 
crop, or rather somewhat superior to it. 

Barley, both in quantity and quality, may be considered as a full 
average crop, and all fit for Malt, having suffered no damage what- 
ever. Peas and Beans everywhere a very superior crop, far above an 
average one, and the quality very fine, from being secured without 
damage. Potatoes universally good; the quantity per acre may 
sometimes have been exceeded, but the quality was in no year superior 
to the present crop. 

Flax, generally good, both in quantity and quality, an average 
crop. 

Turnips, with the exception of some fields that did not spring 
equally, owing to the severe drought, appear to be an exceeding good 
crop, rather above than under an average one. 

Hay, from last summer proving uncommonly dry, turned out to 
be'a very light crop; and from the same cause, the second growth 
failed to such a degree, that it was only upon very favourable spots 
that any second cutting of clover could be had. 

The price of Hay commenced at 4/. per hundred stone, and from 
the favourable appearance of the harvest, afterwards fell to 3/. 10s. 

Pastures ;—The long tract of dry weather affected these severely, 
and made the grazing trade a very poor one; many suffered severe 
losses, and want of water was more severely felt than usual. The 
demand for Black Cattle, however, is good, and prices have improv- 
ed considerably. 

The prices of Grain, in consequence of a quicker demand, have 
also improved, especially of Wheat and Barley; and although both 
ai this date appear to be fulling a little, it may be presumed that the 
prices will keep pretty steady about the present rates. 
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New Wheat, both upon fallows and after Potatoes, has a very 
promising appearance. Manufacturers, as well as labourers of every 
description, continue fully employed. Few complaints are now heard 
from any guarter, and progressive improvement is apparent almost 
everywhere.—1st November. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of August and great part of September continued 
warm and dry. Early in September the robin redbreast was seen 
looking out for winter quarters in the outhouses. Towards the end 
of September inroads of frost took place at nights, which blackened 
the Potato stems, and these became more intense during October. 
During the latter month we had some heavy showers, with occasion- 
al spittings of snow or sleet; and the wind blew chiefly between N. 
and N. E. On the 11th the gale was very violent, and we heard of 
much damage done to the shipping on the coast of England ; but be- 
ing off the land, no mischief happened on this coast. During the two 
first months of the quarter, although we had several flying showers, 
yet the earth continued to be dry and parched. The moisture never 
got down to the roots of the Potatoes and Turnips, nor even of the 
Grass. During the whole of last season, previous to October, the 
mills in the interior were either wholly stopped, from want of water, 
or were unable to do half work. At one time Oatmeal rose to 1s, 7d. 
per peck, chiefly from want of water to grind it. Many powerful 
springs became dry, and the cattle, as well us people, in some places, 
were pinched for want of water. Many of the mills for spinning 
lint, in the interior, were wholly stopped, or unable to do half work, 
which induced some of their proprietors to construct steam-engines 
in aid of their water-power. Dundee and Arbroath have got so 
many steam-mills, that they had not a sufficiency of water to fur- 
nish steam, and were obliged to recondense and use the same water 
over again, as long as it would last. Perhaps they may be under a 
necessity of trying whether sea-water may not answer the purpose. 
If so, they might easily save the salt, which would be something in 
its favour. 

A field of Barley near Lunan Water, which had been sown before 
the preceding winter, was cut down towards the end of July ; but the 
harvest did not become general until the first week of September, 
Threavers got 4d. a threave of 28 sheaves for cutting Wheat, and 
$d. for Oats and Barley of 24 sheaves, the employer binding and 
stooking. In many cases, beer or milk, with bread, potatoes, and 
other articles, were given to the threavers, in addition to their stipu- 
lation, The showers that fell gave very little interruption to the 
harvest operations ; and the whole crop, even in the highest and 
latest situations, was in the stack in the best order soon after the 
middle of October. Some of the Potatoes that were near the sur- 
face were injured by the frost at the end of September and during 
October ; but they, too, are now all secured. 

The Wheat is a very abundant crop, and of excellent quality. 
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The Barley and Oats that were earliest sown are of good quality. 
Those that were later sown sprang very unequally, and a great pro- 
portion of them remained green, when other stalks were shedding 
their seed. Their stooks, also, appeared thin upon the ground. This 
may be partly owing to bad seed of the former season ; but some 
ascribe it to unequal springing: What was sown early while the na- 
tural sap remained in the ground coming off equally, and what was 
later sown springing at different times, as moisture happened to reach 
the seed. Some Oats that were tried, yielded 8 stone of meal to the 
boll, while others yielded only 13 to 14 pecks, after mill dues. The 
Potatoes and Turnips are both abundant, and of excellent quality. 
The young Wheat that was sown upon fallow, and some after Potas 
toes, exhibits a lively vigorous braird ; while the young sown Grass 
promises well, and abounds with Clover. 

Our markets have been subject to considerable fluctuations. At 
one time good Wheat was higher, and Barley as high as 30s, the 
boll, and Oats in proportion. ‘They have now relapsed into the fol- 
lowing prices—Wheat 24s. to 26s. per boll; Barley 23s. to 25s. ; 
Potato Oats 18s. to 20s.; Common do. 17s. to 19s.; Oatmeal, per 

ck, 1s. 3d.; Barley do. and Peas 1ld.; Potatoes 9d. Beef and 

eal, per lib., 5d. to 54d. ; Mutton and Lamb 4d. to 43d.; Pork 4d. 
Butter Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d., all Amsterdam weight; Eggs, per dozen, 
Qd. to 10d. ; Quartern Loaf, fine, 8d. ; second, 7d.—2d Nov. 
Letter from Glasgow, 2d November. 

We have had a protracted and somewhat irregular harvest, though 
by no means an unfavourable one, upon the whole. Seldom has the 
Wheat-harvest, in this district, been secured under more advanta- 
geous circumstances, and perhaps never at so early a period of the 
season. The crop of this grain, with respect to quantity, is ascer- 
tained to be fully an average ; and the quality is not inferior to that 
of crop 1822. Oats are undoubtedly deficient as to bulk; but the 
quality is good, and their produce in the mill is a fair average. 
Beans, Barley and Turnips, have also turned out well; but none of 
these are cultivated to any extent in this neighbourhood. By far the 
worst part of the crop was Hay, which was deficient almost e- 
very where, and in some places so. wretchedly bad as hardly to 
defray the necessary expense of cutting and securing it. Pota- 
toes, though greatly checked in the early stages of their progress by 
excessive and long-continued drought, recovered beyond expectation 
towards the end of the season. The quality is in general excellent ; 
and, in favourable situations, they were both numerous and of a 

roper size. But the farmer will be no great gainer by this part of 
his crop, for they are selling at a price which is hardly adequate to 
their production, They will, however, afford cheap and wholesome 
food to the lower classes during winter. 

The weather, all along, was unusually propitious to the summer- 
fallows, which were wrought and finished in excellent style. The 

Wheats sown on this description of ground are already well rooted, 
and have a very healthy and vigorous appearance. 
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Our importations of Oats from Ireland, during the last quarter, 
have been large; yet the price of that grain is on the advance. The 
price of Wheat, too, is getting higher daily, notwithstanding the 
abundance of our present stocks. These, however, unless we re- 
ceive copious supplies either from Ireland or the East and North of 
Scotland, must, in the course of the ensuing winter, be nearly ex- 
hausted. Even the Canadian Wheat, which, for the last two years, 
we have held in such abundance, is rapidly disappearing, though its 
sale is burdened with a duty of 12s. per quarter. The steady ad- 
vance in the average price of Wheat for a tew weeks past, and the 
height to which it has already risen, render it highly probable that 
Wheat from Canada will, for three months longer, continue free for 
home consumpt at the present duty. In this case, a very consider- 
able quantity of it will go out of the market, and the consumpt after- 
wards be confined almost entirely to our own produce, the price of 
which will necessarily advance, and probably reach such a height, as 
wiil sufficiently remunerate the agriculturist for his expense and 
labour. 

Present State of the Glasgow Market. 

Old British Wheat, crop 1822 39s. — 34s. 
co —_ — 1823 28s. — 30s. 
New — — — 29s. — 32s. P : 

Canadian do. fine - 30s. — 392s. ‘per boll of 240 lib. 
—— Irish do. - - 28s. — so 
Old — = 30s. — 32s. 
Wew Irish Barley 33s. ~ 35s. | per boll of $20 lib. 
Berwick do. 36s. — 38s. ] per boll Stirlingshire 
—— Scotch do. 34s. — 35s. measure. 
i ‘- 


Beans and Peas 23s. — ats. per boll Stirlingatiies 


measure. 
Meal from Old Oats - 15s. — 16s. : 
Do. from New do. 17s. 6d ~ 18s. 6a. per boll of 140 lib, 
Potatoes by water ~ 7s.— 8s.) ae 
ae by eid ss . 9s. — 10s. f P&T boll of 672 lib. 
Hay 4/. per hundred stone. 
1 Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last Report to the end of September, the wea- 
ther continued generally favourable for the ripening and reaping of 
the crop; but during a few days in the end of the last, and about 
‘the first half of the present month, the weather was excessively wet 
and boisterous from the east—frequent showers of hail—a good 
deal of snow on the high grounds, and several nights of pretty 
smart frost. 7 

The harvest was general early in September, and by the end of 
that month a great part of the crop on dry bottomed land, in fa- 
vourable situations, was got safe into the stack-yard. But during 
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the first fortnight of October, scarcely any sort of work could be 
done out of doors. Since that time there has been several days very 
favourable, among others very unfavourable, for harvest work, of 
which there is, in some places, still a good deal remaining to be 
done, particularly on cold wet bottomed Tand in various parts of the 
county. Although very little Corn remains to be cut, there is (ow- 
ing to too much wet) a good deal of it standing out in these places. 

That the late crops have suffered considerably from the excessive 
wet, there can be no doubt, but the extent seems to be imperfectly 
known at present. On the west coast of this county, where the 
storm and rains did not commence so early as on the eastern part 
of it, we are told the crop is better secured than it has been in 
any season for many years past. After making an allowance for any 
injury that may be done to the crop by the late unfavourable wea- 
ther, the general opinion seems to be at present, that Wheat, Bar- 
ley and Oats, may, in quantity and quality, be considered at least 
to amount to an average crop. 

Potatoes is an excellent crop both as to quantity and quality ;—a 
very few dry days will be sufficient to secure them, as well as the 
remainder of the Corn crop. The Turnip crop is, in general, pret- 
ty good; there never was, perhaps, greater luxuriancy of leaves ; 
but the roots have not swelled in proportion, on some soils, particu- 
Jarly where there is a close bottom. The superabundance of moisture 
has caused the crop to be rather stunted. 

The demand for Cattle has continued brisk, at advanced prices. 
Last week, at the Muir of Ord market, which is now the most impor- 
tant in the Northern counties, a great number of South-country deal- 
ers attended. The number of Cattle was supposed to be about 3000, 
and the money exchanged for Stock in amount from 10,000/. to 

2,000. The ready sale of Stock at former markets, and by pri- 
vate bargain, is the cause of the number of Cattle being so small at 
this. The price of three year old Stots ran from 6. to 7/. 10s.; and 
one lot brought 11/.; two year Stots from 5/. 15s. to 71. 7s.; and 
one lot brought 71. 10s.; two year old Stots inferior, 2/. 15s. to 3d. 
10s.; and one year Stots ran from 4/. to 2/. 10s.; three year old 
Heifers 5/.; and two year old do. 3/. to 47. Heifers were not much 
in request at this market ; nor was this market of much importance 
for Sheep, the greater part of that sort of Stock had previously 
been disposed of, One lot of black. faced Wedders sold at 17s. each ; 
and some inferior Wedders at 10s.; black-faced Ewes 6s. to 9s. By 
the evening of Friday last, the Muir of Ord was cleared of every 
beast that was brought forward. 

There is little doing in Grain at present. Barley brings 25s. to 
27s. per boll; Potato Oats 21s. Gd. to 22s. Gd. per 5 firlots ; Angus 

Jats 20s. to Zls. per five firlots; Wheat offered at 25s. to 28s. per 
boll, but no demand; Oatmeal sells at 1Gs. to 21s. per boll of 9 
stones; Oatmeal per peck Is. to 1s. 4d.; Bear do. 1s. 2d.; Potatoes 
$d. to Od. per peck ; Quartern loaf, fine, 10d., brown 8d.; Butter 
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10d. to Is. per lib.; Eggs 6d. per dozen ; Beef 4d. to 6d.; Veal 5d. 
to 7d.; Mutton 3d. to 4d. per lib. ; Raw hides 3}d.; Calf skins 
4d. to 5d. per lib.; Hay 7d. to 8d. per stone; Coals Is. 9d. to Is. 
10d. per barrel.—28th October. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, from the commencement of the quarter until about 
the second week of September, was uncommonly fine. At that pe- 
riod, however, it became more unsettled ; and during the remainder 
of that month, and first two weeks ef October, particularly the lat- 
ter, the harvest was much retarded by heavy falls of rain. Wheat 
and Barley harvest commenced, in the more early situations, in 
the latter end of August, and was general over the county by the 
end of the first week of September. In seme instances, shearing 
was finished by the 20th, and the crop secured, in excellent condi- 
tion, by the latter end of that month; but, in general, the harvest 
was not got settled before the middle of October; and in some few 
cases in the late districts, patches of stooks were to be seen in the 
fields not many days ago. Upon the whole, however, the harvest 
has been a tolerably good one; and though it was much longer in 
being completed than was anticipated at its commencement, the 
crop, generally speaking, has sustained comparatively little injury in 
the field. The stackyards, except in a few instances, are not near 
so bulky as last year; but the grain seems every where to be turn- 
ing remarkably well out to the Straw, and that of Wheat and Bar- 
ley, in particular, of the very best quality. The Barley is not so 
very fair in the colour as one would have expected, but is heavier, 
crop 1818 excepted, than any grown in this county for a consider- 
able number of years. The writer of this article has seen one or 
two samples that weighed good 20 stone Dutch, per Forfarshire 
boll; and a large quantity, weighing from 19 stone to 19:stone 12 
lib., is already thrashed out, and sold to the Montrose merchants at 
from 28s. to 32s. As yet, there has been no demand for Oats, ex- 
cept by the millers ; nor has there been any thing done in Wheat, 
unless for immediate consumption. About three weeks ago, best 
Barley was in very brisk demand, at from 30s. to 32s. a boll; but 
since that, it has been in less request, and worth only from 27s. to 
29s. Good Potatoe Oats sell from 19s. to 21s., and Wheat from 
28s. to 30s., all Forfarshire measure. Oatmeal 19s. per boll, and 
1s. 2d. per peck in retail. Prices of Cattle and Sheep have expe- 
rienced a considerable advance during the quarter, and particularly 
since the last Falkirk Tryst ; but how long this will continue, time 
only can show. At any rate, it will do a deal of good in the 
mean time, especially to the storemaster, whose occupation, for some 
years bygone, was most unprofitable indeed. Black Cattle of all 
descriptions are in good demand, but particularly good two year-old 
Stots, and Beasts for the straw-yard, which are worth at least a 
third more money than they were twelve months ago. Good coun- 
ty-brcd two year-old Stots presently scll from eight to ten guineas a 
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head, and some superior ones are worth from one to two pounds 
more. These, however, are full higher in proportion than other 
kinds of beasts; and though they are still considerably below the 
price of former years, I have seldom seen them in greater demand, 
especially if dodded. The general impression here is, that Cattle 
at present are rather scarce than otherwise, which augurs well for 
a continuation of good markets through the ensuing season. This 
remark, I understand, also applies to the rearing districts north of 
this, in which it is difficult at present to purchase beasts at any 
price. The appearance of the Turnip crop in this district is gene- 
rally remarkably good ; but some complain they have not bulbed so 
well as expected, and owing to this circumstance, and the late ad- 
vance in the price of Lean Stock, have not tied up so many Cat- 
tle to feed as they once intended. Potatoes, both as to quantity 
and quality, are good, but have suffered more or less from the night 
frosts before they were got up. The Wheat braird looks healthy 
and thick, but the sowing of this once valuable crop in the interior 
of the county is seemingly on the decrease, and, in all probability, 
will continue so as long as Barley is worth nearly its value in the 
market. Store Sheep are in fine condition; and I have scarcely 
heard of a single death by braxy ; which is to be attributed, in a great 
measure, if not entirely, to the want of hoar frost, which is gene- 
rally more prevalent at this season.—1st November. 
Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Upon the early districts of this county, harvest commenced about 
the middle of August ; and about the latter end of that month, it 
became general, and was concluded in the first week of October, 
and the grain put into the barn-yard in a very safe state, and with 
uncommonly little loss. 

As was anticipated, early-sown Wheats are a full crop ; that which 
was late sown planted thin, and continued so; as was also the cae 
with Barley and Oats (if it was not upon some heavy rich land) ; 
but the quality is much superior to that of last year. Potatoes are 
most abundant, and Turnip far above an ordinary crop, and, from 
the continuance of the mild open weather, are still improving. 
Wheat sown upon fallows had a very favourable season, and seems 
to plant well. The weather is not quite so favourable for what is 
is now sowing after Potatoes, from the heavy falls of rain we have 
had lately. There has been a considerable rise in the prices of 
both Fat and Lean Stock, perhaps not less than from 15 to 20 per 
cent. within the last two months, and from 20 to 25 per cent. upon 
Wool, but whether we can look forward to a continuance of these 
prices, time alone can develop. I am of opinion, that one cause 
for the rise upon Lean Stock, is the great quantity of green food, 
and shall not be surprised to see Butcher Meat as low in the spring 
months as it is at present. The opening of our Ports for the im- 
portation of Oats had the effect of lowering the price considerably ; 
but if the quantity upon the way at present is not very great, it will 
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soon recover, as it will require all the foreign Corn that has been 
brought into the market, to make up for the deficiency of our own 
crop. There has been a great advance upon the price of Barley, 
owing to the failure of the crop, and the increased demand. Wages 
for agricultural labour continue steady, notwithstanding the advance 
upon agricultural produce, but the labourer has the advantage of 
more constant employment. 

Prices of Grain—Wheat, per Winchester bushel, from 6s. to 7s. 
6d.; Barley, do. 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d.; Potatoe Oats, from 2s. 2d. to 
Qs. 4d.; Oatmeal, 2s. per stone of 17} lib. 

Butcher Meat—Beef from 4d. to 5d. per lib. of 16 0z.; Mutton 
from $d. to 4d.do. Wages—Men servants by the half year with 
board and lodging from 4/. to 5/. 5s.; Women from 2/. 10s. to 3/. $s. 
1st November. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

The weather, during the month of August and the greatest part of 
September, was exceedingly favourable, and every species of crop 
came rapidly to maturity. Nearly the whole is now secured, in good 
condition, and in this county the produce may be stated at consider- 
ably more than an average return. The Oats, in many of the best 
fields, that had been partially injured by the drought, commenced, 
after the rain came, a second growth, which gave the fields a green 
appearance, after the early part of the crop was ripe. The Oats in 
all the higher districts of Lanarkshire were uncommonly fine and 
abundant. Potatoes never were more plentiful, nor of better quality ; 
but a few of them have been partially injured by the frost about two 
weeks ago. 

The produce of the dairy, owing to the drought, is rather deficient ; 
and the graziers complain from the same cause. 

Best Sweet Milch Cheese, 10s. per stone, county weight of 16 lib. 
and 224 oz. per pound; Fresh Butter, ls. 4d. to ls. 5d. per lib. 
same weight; Oatmeal, 1. 16s. per load of two bolls; Wheat, 24s. 
to 27s. per boll; Hay, 31. 5s. to 3/. 10s. per 100 stones county 
weight ; Potatoes, 6d. to 8d. per peck of 42 lib.; prices of Grain 
rather looking up. Butcher-meat, since the last Falkirk Tryst, has 
advanced fully 1s. per stone; Best Beef and Wether Mutton, 7d. to 
8d. per lib. of 224 oz Upon the whole, the greatest part of farm- 
ers in all the districts of this county, will this season have it in 
their power to do some good; yet those who depend principally 
upon the produce of grain, from a stiff clay soil, and at a distance from 
manure, have had a scanty return, and will not be remunerated by 
the present prices. 

The demand for labourers of all kinds is brisk. Much has been 
done, and is still doing, on the new line of road from Lanark to Stir- 
ling ; the whole is expected to be open by the New Year. A fine 
bridge, at Westwood, near Murdiston, on this line, and another at 
Monkland Place, both of considerable magnitude, and excellent 
workmanship, are nearly completed; and a very fine one, of still 
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larger dimensions, over the Avon, near Hamilton, on the Glasgow 
and Carlisle line of road, is finished. 

A great many labourers are also employed in cutting and banking 
the rail-road, from the head of the Monkland Canal, near Woodhall 
to Kirkintilloch, on the Great Canal, a distance of something more 
than ten miles, with a declivity of upwards of one hundred feet, and 
through a country abounding in coal and ironstone. 

A great many of the mechanics in this district have struck work for 
higher wages. The colliers have in many instances obtained an ad- 
vance. The cotton spinners are still going idle, and intimidating 
others who are willing to fill their places, whilst their families are 
starving. It is believed that these people are extremely unreasonable, 
as they have for a long time past been making from 21s. to 30s. per 
week, whilst many other mechanics have not been able to earn more 
than the one half of these sums. All this proceeds from the abolition 
of the Combination Laws. 

Mr Owen and his Friends have purchased about 500 acres of land 
at Motherwell, near Hamilton, from Mr Hamilton of Dalziell, at 
25,000/. Sterling. They have on this property commenced a manu- 
factory of bricks, and something has been done as to draining, digging, 
and manuring a part of the land. They have also in contemplation 
to erect a square of buildings, three stories high, and 1000 feet long 
on each side, to accommodate a portion of the new society. The 
four corners of this square have been pitted off with great mathemati- 
cal nicety, after several scientific gentlemen had watched the stars 
at midnight, and the sun at mid-day, for more than aweek. A land- 
overseer has been resident for some time, with a salary of 300/. a year, 
and an architect from Edinburgh, with 400/. per annum. In Old So- 
ciety, the whole rental of this land did not bring Mr Hamilton near- 
ly as much as the salaries of these two gentlemen. It is understood 
that 25,000/. more is to be expended on this property; and the sur- 
rounding population are very anxious to sce this done, as many of 
them expect, in the mean time, to pocket a little of the spoil. Time 
will best determine the result of these improvements on the lands of 
Motherwell, the funds of the adventurers, and the state of society.— 
29th October. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

General harvest commenced this season, in the lower district of 
the county, about the 16th of August, which is about a week earlier 
than what may be deemed the medium period of beginning. In the 
higher district, however, the crops were a week or two later in coming 
to maturity ; and as the weather became wet and unsettled while 
much there was still in the fields, it was fully the middle of October 
before the whole was fairly secured in the stack-yard. At one time 
the prospect of severe loss, by the weather, seemed to threaten many 
of the occupiers of high lying farms ; but the severe cold, along with 
the rains, prevented all the bad consequences that, under other cir- 
cumstances, might have been expected; and ultimately, the whole 
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was secured with very little loss, and in very tolerable condition. All 
the Corn crops are now found to be fully equal to what was antici- 
pated in last Report, as, both in respect to quantity and quality, 
the produce of the year is above the average of ordinary seasons. 
Contrary too to what was generally expected a few months ago, prices 
have risen considerably, as 30s. per boll for Wheat of 64 lib. per 
firlot, and about the same money for Barley of 78 lib. per firlot, can 
be readily obtained for any reasonable quantity. Oats, also, not- 
withstanding the great importation of foreign grain of that kind, have 
all along sold freely, and still at fair prices, viz. from 16s. to 20s. per 
boll, so that, on the whole, the prospects of farmers have not been 
more cheering for a number of years bygone; while plenty of work 
at fair wages, and Potatoes of excellent quality at a moderate price, 
are circumstances that cheer the labourer, and swarms of healthy 
children, through every corner of the county. 

Turnips have not by any means made that progress in improve- 
ment that was generally expected. At this moment, perhaps, they 
cannot be estimated at more than two-thirds of an ordinary produce ; 
and as their deficiency has been only very recently understood, it 
will not be surprising if a scarcity of keep for both Sheep and Cattle 
is very generally experienced before the spring months are nearly 
gone by. Fully the usual numbers of Stock for Turnip appear to 
have been recently brought into the district, notwithstanding the 
high prices, and the obvious deficiency of crop alluded to; so that if 
profits on feeding this year should be far below those realized the 
last, the cause of the difference it will not be difficult to discover. Tur- 
nips, when let by the acre, have brought from 6/. to 8/.; in a very few 
instances perhaps 9/. has been obtained. When let to be eaten with 
Sheep, 4d. and 44d. are something common for a Sheep for the week. 

The greater part of the Wheat “seed has now been deposited in the 
soil in a state very much to the satisfaction of the farmer. In a few 
cases the young plants are already green on the surface; but the far 
greater proportion is still below the ground, the general feeling being 
more in favour of late sowing than what it was twenty years ago.— 
3d November. 

Quarterly Report for Morayshire. 

WE are now about the close of one of the worst harvests, for all 
but very early farms, that has fur a long time been experienced in 
the north of Scotland. 

The spring was exceedingly cold till about the 20th of June, when 
summer may be said to have commenced ; and seldom have we seen 
a finer summer, The weather was warm and showery, but without 
any heavy rains; and the crop improved beyond any expectation 
which could have been entertained in the earlier part of the season. 
On the 2d of September, the thermometer stood for a short time at 
80° in the shade, a very rare occurrence in this part of the world. 

Harvest was partially commenced in the first week of September, 
but was not quite general till the week of Keith-market, or about the 
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12th; and the fine weather may be said to have been at an end, and 
winter to have set in about the 20th. We had such frequent showers 
that the harvest work went on but slowly ; not many days were dry 
from morn till night, and three dry days in succession never occur- 
red. In the end of the month there were continued heavy rains, 
with the barometer above 30 inches ; and early in October the wea- 
ther became alarming. On the 5th and 6th we had thick fogs from 
the sea. At first they were not very wetting, but the barometer 
continued sinking, notwithstanding the wind was easterly ; and on 
the 7th and 8th we had a high gale from N. E., with excessive rains. 
So great a flood is scarcely recollected by the oldest, as occurred on 
the morning of Saturday the 9th. Every river and burn was swollen 
to an almost unprecedented height, destroying their embankments, 
and flooding the adjacent fields. Lossie, which winds through an 
extensive flat from Elgin to the sea, made a breach in the embank- 
ment at Cauldcots, and inundated some hundred acres,—and another 
at Inchbroom, by which the water regorged in the drain from the 
Loch of Cotes (which was once more restored to its ancient extent), 
and destroyed the arch over the drain at the Quarrel-pool ford. 
There was at this time between a third and a half of the crop in the 
fields ; in some places more than half; and, on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing, it was washed with another speat, nearly as bad as the first. 
Fortunately all these rains were accompanied by cold N. E. winds, 
which prevented sprouting to any serious extent; and the weather 
having continued on the whole rough and cold, the crop has at last, 
with much labour and difficulty, been got yarded in a better state 
than might be supposed. We do not say it has been got in a good 
state, for much of it must be damp and soft—but we do not hear 
much of heated stacks. There were such frequent interruptions 
from showers, that seldom more than half a day's work could be got 
at yarding the crop. It is only in very late districts that there is 
now any thing in the fields. 

It was expected, had the harvest proved good, that the quality 
would have been excellent of every species of grain. As it is, there 
will be great variety in the samples. A good deal of Wheat and 
Barley was secured on early farms before the bad weather set in, and 
must be fine; but there must also bé a good deal in a damp state, 


and some sprouted and discoloured, particularly Oats. The crop of 


Oats is probably the most defective, it was all along complained of as 
rather thin on the ground, and has suffered most in harvesting. What 
fields of it were uncut at the 9th of October, were severely thrashed 
by the high winds and frequent showers of hail. Barley is, we think, 
the best crop, and Wheat next. Potatoes abundant, and of excel- 
lent quality. Turnips a good crop, and still growing. 

Cattle have lately advanced in price, and the demand is excellent. 
This is probably owing in a great measure to the abundance of keep, 
and is not of much benefit in this county, where the greatest number 
is disposed of in the spring. 
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In this part of the kingdom every body seems satisfied that the 
Corn-laws are on as good a principle as it is possible to put them. 
No law was perhaps ever made that completely answered the purpose 
intended, or could in no way be evaded. The average system has 
no doubt been abused in the late fradulent opening of the ports for 
Oats; but it should be considered, that the danger of that occurring 
again is comparatively little, as there can no more Oats or Barley be 
Jet out of bond duty free, and the temptation is much less to use un- 
fair means to get them out, paying duty. It is only the enemies of 
agriculture, or its mistaken friends, that would wish the present sys- 
tem abandoned for open ports and a constant duty. Why, indeed, 
if that were the case, the duty “ must necessarily be very moderate,” it 
might be difficult to assign a reason satisfactory to the agricultural 
world ; but it is probable our prosperous manufacturers would have 
itso. We sincerely hope no change will be made or attempted. 
The very agitation of the question is an evil of no ordinary magni- 
tude. 

Owing to the heavy rains, and the long harvest, little Wheat has 
yet been got sown, and there is no prospect that the fields best a- 
dapted for that grain will be in a state to permit of much being sown 
before winter. There is a very heavy rain to-day from N. E., with 
every appearance of its continuing. 

No prices of Corn can yet be quoted in this county.— 2d November. 

Nairnshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during the month of August was very favourable for 
all sorts of crops, and continued so until 27th September, when a 
change took place much for the worse, the thermometer being dur- 
ing the night frequently below the freezing point, and on the 29th 
so low as 27°, while during the day heavy rains were frequent, and 
once even snow. The present month commenced favourably, and a 
speedy conclusion to the harvest was fully calculated on; but on the 
5th a dense fog came on, which continued all next day, and on the 
7th terminated in a very heavy fall of rain, that speedily raised the 
River Nairn and all the mountain streams, to an alarming height, 
doing considerable damage to the crops on the low lands. A suc- 
cession of heavy showers of hail and rain continued at intervals, until 
the 13th, when rain, accompenied with snow or sleet, caused the 
river to rise even higher than on the 7th, and committing more ex- 
tensive damage to the Grain yet in the fields, and breaking down nu- 
merous embankments in various quarters ; indeed it has not been so 
high for forty years; and had not the rain ceased about midnight, a 
scene of devastation, unequalled in this quarter, must have ensued. 

The weather was somewhat better until the 18th, since which we 
have had hardly a day fit for leading or drying the Corn; the conse- 
quence is, there is still some out even in the low parts of the county 
and a great deal of what had been housed has been obliged to be 
opened out again, whilst in the higher districts, much remains in the 
fields ; besides having suffered severely from the hail, in some cases 
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equal to two seeds. On the banks of the river, the straw is general- 
» so much damaged by sand, as to be unfit for any other use than 
itter. 

The crop, upon the whole, is a fair one ; the Barley that was early 
secured is excellent in quality ; Oats in general good; Wheat fair 
and free of smut. Potatoes are rather deficient; Turnips promise 
well. Prices are as yet nearly nominal. Wheat about 27s. per boll ; 
Oats 20s. per boll of five firlots ; Barley 24s. to 25s. Oatmeal of 
new crop, 19s. per boll of nine stones. é' 

A grain market has been lately established at Inverness, which 
cannot fail to be of the highest service to the surrounding districts, 
amongst which Nairnshire may be included ; but were the Inverness 
papers to quote actual sales, as is always done in the Reports of the 
South-country Corn-markets, in place of the prices asked by the 
exposers, it would make the new establishment of infinitely more 
advantage to farmers in general. 

Our second Cattle-market for the season was held yesterday, when 
prices maintained the late great advance, which must soon cause a 
scarcity of stock.—30th October. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

SHEARING commenced in the early districts about the 17th Au- 
gust. The weather at that period was warm, and the mornings fre- 
quently misty, with occasional soft showers. The temperature con- 
tinued high throughout the whole of August, and till near the end of 
September, which proved highly favourable to the filling of late Bar- 
ley and Oats. A sufficient supply of moisture fell in September to 
produce a braird of Fallow Wheat; and in the early districts most 
of the Fallow grounds were sown, aud the Crop was secured in good 
condition before the end of that month, with the exception of a few 
Beans and some patches of late Barley. In the higher districts, the 
greater part was cut by the beginning of October, but the half was 
still in the Stook or standing in the field. Frequent rains in the early 
part of that month threatened the hill farmer with ruin. Contrary 
winds, and dashing rains broke down, and struck out his standing 
Corn, and the top sheaves of his stooks began to spring. Towards 
the middle of that month, loud winds prevailed, which were followed 
by settled dry weather, with frost occasionally at night. By the 20th 
the fields were clear in the highest situations, and all hands were 
busied in taking up potatoes. The whole is now secured, and for the 
most part in good condition. 





Number of Number of Depth of Mean Tem- 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. perature. 
August 15 16 2.19 56°8 
September 22 8 3.12 55°2 
October 19 12 4.30 47°3 
Inches 9.61 51°8 


The crop may be estimated as a full average. Wheat is abundant, 
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only it may be kept in mind, that the late harvest last season prevent- 
ed the usual breadth from being laid under that species of Grain ; 
consequently little more than the usual supply of home Wheat can 
be brought to market. Barley is a fair crop, and yields a fine sample. 
Oats came thin to the sickle, and have little bulk in the Barn-yard, 
but they tell well at the thrashing-mill. Peas and Beans are well 
podded, and well got in, and may be reckoned a middling return, 
but deficient in Straw. Potatoes, except on very dry and light lands, 
and where they were tco carly planted, yield a full return. Turnips 
are a fair close crop, but not weighty. 

Markets have been brisk for every species of agricultural produce, 
but a little stagnation has of late been felt in the Corn market. New 
Wheat brings from 28s. to 30s., Barley the same; Oats from 17s. to 
20s.; Potatoes from 7s. to 9s. per weighed boll. In Beans there is 
little doing ; some old Beans bought for stables bring 20s. per boll. 
Price of Oatmeal Is. 2d. per peck. Cattle sold well at the late fairs, 
and prices considerably advanced.—1st Nov. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

THE preceding quarter has been almost equally divided into very 
good and very bad weather. From the beginning of August till the 
18th of September, it was excellent for ripening and harvesting the 
crop ; but backward and unfavourable from the last mentioned date 
to this period. The crop attained maturity under the finest weather 
in August, and shearing commenced generally at the latter end of 
the month. Little or no interruption took place till the 18th of Sep- 
tember, at which period there remained about one-third to cut ; but 
except on early farms, not more than one-third was stacked. Every 
operation had teen performed in the most satisfactory manner up to 
this period. The weather now broke, and business went on slowly ; 
but, availing ourselves of intervals of favourable weather, shearing 
was generally finished in the early districts in September. A re- 
markable heavy fall of rain took place on the 30th of September and 
[st of October, which did much damage to Stacks that were not 
thatched, and broke down bridges, carried off corn by the banks of 
streams and rivers, flooded fallows, &c. We had also a tremendous 
fall of rain, with high wind from the north-east on the 13th of Octo- 
ber. Indeed, from the 9th to the 16th of October, the weather was 
stormy and tempestuous like winter ; the hills were covered with snow 
almost down to the sea; the Corn in the fields excessively weather- 
beat ; and the poor people who had not their Potatoes up, wrought 
at them under the apprehension of losing their principal dependance 
for winter food. This tempestuous period was followed by intervals 
of close warm weather, which showed the damage sustained from 
stacks not having been thatched, and from the Corn having been 
put together when not in a fit state. Turning of the stacks and tak- 
ing off the tops was resorted to. Loss was at the same time sustain- 
ed by sprouting in the field; but this was a mere trifle, compared to 
the damage in the Stack-yard. At this date there is still a small re- 
mainder of Corn in the fields, and the weather wet and broken. 
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Corn crops of every kind are regarded as fully equal to an average 
+n quantity and quality. Much of what has been ill harvested will 
no doubt be used for Meal for home use, and for Horse-Corn, so 
that the effects of the unfavourable latter end of the harvest will not 
be so obvious on what is sent to market. 

Potatoes are a medium crop, and of excellent quality. Turnips 
are complained of as not having bulhed so well as might have been 
expected ; but, on the whole, are regarded as a good crop. Some 
were so fortunate as to get their fallows sown with Wheat before the 
wet weather set in; but a great proportion is unsown, and little 
chance of its being now done till spring. 

While matters have been so backward and unpleasant for finishing 
the harvest and sowing wheat, it affords considerable pleasure to have 
most agreeable accounts to give of markets for Live-Stock. There 
has been a great deal of business done during the quarter, in mar- 
ketting Sheep and Cattle at a considerable improvement in price. 
Stock of every kind has been much in request for driving South. 
Prices of Cattle and Sheep, according to quality and condition, have 
been at from 5s. to 7s. per Dutch stone, sink. The North has not 
been so well cleared of cattle since 1819. 

Several considerable landed estates have lately been sold at good 
prices. The new proprietors, it is hoped, will assist in giving a tresh 
stimulus to the spirit for agricultural improvement in this county, 
which has been almost extinguished by the chilling inflence of adver- 
sity. The soil and climate of Ross-shire being equal to the general 
run of the best on the east coast of Scotland, producing the most 
valuable kinds of Grain, it is highly probable that judicious purchases 
of lands in this county may prove a very eligible investment of the 
unemployed capital, which is said to abound so much in the South. 
We have an excessive rain this day from the south-east.—3d Nov. 


ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tae quantity of rain which has fallen in the last three months is 
as follows: August, 2°17 inches; September, 3°60 ditto; and Qc- 
tober, 3°51 ditto; making a total of 9°28 inches. Notwithstanding 
the weight of rain which fell in the month of September, as we had al- 
ways intervals of brisk winds, the harvest has been highly propitious, 
and grain crops chiefly secured in excellent order. 

Wheat, Barley, and Oats may each of them be stated as a full 
average crop, but not more, and the grain excellent in quality. Rye, 
Beans, and Peas are considerably above an average return; the first 
of which has been secured in a more sound state than for many years 
past. Both Potatves and Turnips are a very superior crop; and the 
former has been in most instances removed from the ground ia fine 
order, and the quality is excellent. 

Wheat sowing has not been conducted under the most favourable 
circumstances. The ground has mostly been either too dry or too wet. 
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The price of Grain has improved considerably since our last Re- 
port. Wheat of a fair quality, 7s. Gd. per Winchester bushel ; Bar- 
ley 4s. 6d. ditto; and Oats 2s. 11d. ditto. As the crop of 1823 was 
very deficient, mostly sold out, and of an inferior quality, which was 
particularly the case with Barley, we think prices are likely to sus- 
tain a fair rate this year proportionate to the expenses incurred in 
the labours of cultivation, or the cost of production; though inade- 


quate to pay the rents still given for land, and leave a fair amount of 


profits to the farmer. Perhaps the increased consumption of whis- 
key in Scotland, the small quantity of old spirits on hand, as well 
as of malt, together with the excellent quality of Barley this year, 
may enable the farmer to obtain a comparatively high price for that 
grain through the present season, even though the ports should be 
open to the introduction of foreign Barley. Store Cattle have been 
in great demand at all our various fairs during the last fortnight, and 
prices high, equal, when fat, to 7s. per stone, though the present 
prices of Fat Cattle are not more than 5s.6d. In three days last 
week, upwards of 10,500 cattle passed through Carlisle to the 
Southern markets.—1st Nov. 
Letter from Liverpocl, 1st November. 

As we expected, when we last addressed you, the Foreign Oats 
in bond, imported previous to May 1522, were let loose without pay- 
ment of any duty, and the ports opened for general importation at 
a duty of 6s. per quarter. Very considerable quantities have arrived, 
chiefly into London, where they have met with a very great demand, 

as last year’s crop was very far exhausted—much farther than was 
generally supposed ; and had it not been for this supply, Oats would 
have been very high indeed ; and although the near ports were shut 
after the first six weeks, still the weekly quantity imported into the 
port of London is considerable. 

About the beginning of September, our imports from Ireland com- 
menced ; and since then we have had about 61,000 quarters of new 
Wheat, and about 60,000 quarters of new Oats. The general qua- 
lity of the former is as fine as ever we recollect to have seen it, from 
that country, and the latter very fair. We have had a great demand 
for both articles into the interior; and this is likely to continue 
throughout the season, as all seems to go off as it arrives. 

The first importations of Irish Wheat sold at from 7s. to 7s. 3d., 
and have kept gradually advancing ; and fine qualities are now worth 
from 8s. to 8s. Gd. Oats began at 2s. Gd. to 2s. 9d., and are now 
worth 2s. 10d. to 3s. 2d, We have had scarcely any new Barley, 
Beans, &c.; the former article seems now much inquired after for 
malting ; and, from present appearances, it is likely to continue high, 
as some portion of the crop is reported to have suff red injury from 
the weather. It is not unlikely the ports may open for the importa- 
tion of Barley after the 15th instant. By our import list, you will 
perceive we have had a considerable quantity of American Flour, 
but which has been readily sold, on arrival for exportation, at from 
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18s. to 24s. per barrel, as in quality. We have also had some fo- 
reign Wheat, which, of course, has gone into bond; it has, however, 
become more valuable of late, and worth, say 5s. to 6s. per 70 lib. 
Some part of it has been taken out of bond, and Flour substituted 
in its place. 

The very fine weather we had throughout the summer, and part 
of the harvest, gave hopes of great crops; but of late many have 
changed their opinions on this question; and the general crops are 
now reported scarcely to reach an average. It is, however, a most 
difficult matter to ascertain this with any degree of accuracy. 


Current Prices at the Liverpool Corn Exchange, on Saturday, 30th October, 
1824. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. 
Fnglish and Welsh, old, 8s. 4d. - 9s. 6d. 
Scotch and Manx, do. - Ts. Gd. - 8s, 6d. 
Irish do. - 6s. 6d. - 7s. 10d. 
English and Welsh, new, 


8s, - 9s. 4d. 


Barley, per 60 lib. 
English Malting, - 
Scotch and Irish, grinding, - 4s. 9d. - 5s, 
Foreign, duty paid, 4s. 10. - 5s. 3d. 
Peas, per quarter. 


5s. 6d. - 6s. 


scotch and Manx, do, 7s, 9d. - 8s. 4d. White boiling, é “ 48s, - 52s. 
Trish do. - Ts. 9d. - 8s. 6d. Grey, - ~ - 35s. - 4s, 
Canada, duty paid, - 8s, - 8s, 6d. Beans, per quarter, 

Voreign, do. do. - 8s. 6d. - 9s. 2d. English, - © 44s, - 50s. 
Foreign in bond, - 4s. 6d. - 6s. Scotch and Irish, - 42s. - 46s. 
Russia, do. - 4s, - 4s. 6d. In bond, 26s. - 30s. 


Oats, per 45 lib. Flour, p. 280 lib. 


English and Scotch, old, 3s. Id. - 3s. 3d. = English, fine, - - 5s. - 52s. 

Do. do. new, - 2s. 10d. - 3s. 2d. Irish, do. - ‘ 44s, - 50s. 

Irish, old, - 2s. 10d. - 3s. Id. American, in bond, - Qs. - 24s, 

Do. new, - 2s. 11d. - 3s. 2d. per barrel of 196 lib. 

Foreign, in bond, = 2s, - 2s, 2d. Oatmeal, per 240 lib. 

Do. duty free, - 2s. Lld, - 3s. 3d. = English, - - 28s, - 32s, 
Irish, - - 24s, - 30s. 


ImrortatTions of Corn, Frour, §c. into Liverroot, from the 31st July, 
until the 1st November, 1824, inclusive. 












































s et 
Descrip- QRS. QRS. QRS. Qrs, QRS. Qrs. Qrs. z 3 7 
Date. | tion. ,|Wheat. Barley.| Oats, | Malt. | Beans.| Peas. | Rye. & nig % 
7,799 — | 7,607) — 182} 128 — | 1,056 4,591) 5,690 
Aug. } Coasts 1,885 966 12} 4,506) 12,85 4c 23 — Ms — 
Foreign | 67% 3509 1,914 — | — | — | — | =| = | 
Irish 16,919 — 9,505 — a eae ae BIS 2,129) SM 
Sept. } Coaswi 1,086 m5 112) 3,968 160) 6 10 91] 355 — 
Foreign 1,641) — 1210 ou im, OL eel oni | at na 
Irish - |50,771|  69| 61,271] — 5) — | — |3552| s250) — 
Oct. | Const 745) 335 15) 4,456 823) 2, $$ 25 4 — 
Foreign L000 _ 1,10) — | — | — {| — | — | —|- 











Total 





83,120] 2,465 $2,516] 12,931) 2,504 179, 35, 5,265 15,336, 6,231 
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Report from Yorkshire. 

In my last Report, I anticipated a late harvest ; but the weather 
continued so hot until the end of August, that by that time it was as 
far advanced as in average seasons; and in the early parts of the 
county the principal part of the Wheat crop was secured by the 
middle of September, in pretty good condition. But after this time 
the weather became changeable ; and the Corn then out (which in 
some parts was the bulk of the crop) could only be caught at inter- 
vals, and in a soft state. The crops prove much as stated in last 
Report. | Wheat has not for many years been more generally good 
in quality, but not a very heavy crop; Oats a light crop, with the 
exception of some small districts; Peas and Beans good; Barley a 
fair crop as to quantity ; but as it is mostly grown on the higher and 
later situations, it has been more exposed to the wet weather, and a 
great proportion of it will be stained. 

Notwithstanding the importation of Oats, and a crop of Wheat, 
which, as far as our observation extends, may be considered an aver- 
age one, the Corn markets have advanced since harvest. It is at all 
times idle to pretend to account for what passes in the Corn market, 
or to calculate on the future; but if it were not for the danger which, 
it has so lately been proved, still hangs over our heads, of the ports 
being opened by interested speculators, farmers would be generally 
satisfied with their present condition ; while the manufacturer and 
labourer would have no occasion to complain either of the high price 
of provisions or the want of employment. 

Both Fat and Lean Cattle have rather advanced in price of late, 
though this is the season at which we usually calculate on a tempo- 
rary decline. Beef is selling from 6s. to 6s. 6d. per stone ; Mutton 
6d. per pound. It is several years since the grazier has had so pro- 
fitable a year as the present. 

Turnips are a good crop, and the late growth of Grass abundant ; 
so that, unless the winter prove severe, food for Sheep and Cattle 
seems likely to be plentiful. 

The weather during this month, particularly the first fortnight, 
has been uncommonly wet. On some strong soils, very little Wheat 
is yet sown ; and the floods have been such in many parts, that if 
the seed had been generally in the ground, much must have been 
destroyed or injured. On the 11th and 12th instant, we were visit- 
ed by a tremendous storm from the NE., which has strewed the coast, 
from the Tees to the Humber, with wrecks. 30th October. 
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Barley, made into malt and distilled in Scotland, i. 461—advan- 
tages of boulting, in a flour mill, ii. 214—plan for ascertaining the 
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~ relative value of English and Scotch, iv. 225, $21, 417v. 53, 66 
_—considered the best crop that can be sown with grass seeds, 282 
—<advantageous to Scottish husbandry, vii. 931--the growth of ine 
jured by taxation, ib.—description of a machine for hummedlling, 
xii. 226—xiii. 186, 443—xvi. 409—the winter variety cultivated 
in Lanarkshire, xvii. 72—effect of the malt-tax on the price of, 
xxiv. 7—table of the prices of, in Ayrshire, from 1670 to 1820, 8 
—experiments in reaping it before it is ripe, 414. 

Barley-mill, introduced into Scotland about the year 1710, i. 159. 

Barns, large ones unnecessarily expensive, iii. 342. 

Barton, Mr, on the causes of the depreciation of agricultural labour, 
xxi. $32. 

Bath and West of England Society, when established, xvii. 408. 

Bayldon, J. S., his treatise on the art of valuing rents and tillages 
reviewed, xxiv. 325—on the mode of ascertaining the rent of land, 
$28—and of buildings, 332—on the expense of cultivation in 
Yorkshire, $329—on the allowances to be made to an outgoing 
tenant, 333. 

Beads, (Mrs Lovi’s), for ascertaining the specific gravity of liquids, 
xviii. 219. 

Beans, on the drilling of, i. 155, 428—mode of cleaning, ii. 53—ad- 
vantages from the culture of, 273—causes of the curl in, iv. 8, 
290——culture of the Heligoland variety of, xvii. 430. 

Beatson, Major-General Alexander, his new system of cultivation 
reviewed, xxi. 208—notice of his farming implements, xxii. 210. 

Bedford, Duke of, memoir of the, iii. 272, 482—detail of his agri- 
cultural improvements, 398—elegy to his memory, v. 444—pre- 
miums offered by the, in 1806, vi. 406. 

Bedfordshire, report from, xii. 424. 

Bee-hives, (Dioptrical), how constructed, ii. 48. 

Bees, method of managing practised by a farmer at Utrecht, iii. 17— 
in Cumberland, ix. 207—notice of Butler’s treatise on, xvii. 269. 

Beggars, outlines of a plan for the suppressing of, at Edinburgh, 
xiv. 79. 

Belhaven, Lord; extracts from his treatise on Scottish husbandry, 
xii. 54—his countryman’s rudiments, xvii. 399. 

Bell, Benjamin, his essay on agriculture reviewed, tii. 244. 

Bell, Robert, his treatise on leases, reviewed, iv. 333—vii. 82, 510, 
522. 

Bell, William, on the-fingers and toes in turnip, xiv. 178. 

Benett, John, Esq., on the commutation of tithes, xvii. 207. 
Bernard; Sir Thomas, on the operation of the salt-duties, xviii. 324— 
on the use of salt for cattle-feeding, and as a manure, xix. 202. 
Berwickshire, drilling of corn in, v. 16—turnip husbandry in, 466— 
survey of, by Mr Ker, reviewed, x. 528—reports from, in each 

vol. 

Birds’ nests, account of those used by the Chinese as food, xx. 134. 

Birkbeck, Morris, on the agriculture of France, xvi. 382—his Jour- 
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ney in America, and his opinions regarding emigration, xix. 211— 
his letters from Illinois, reviewed, 338. 

Bischoff, James, his treatise on the tax on foreign wool reviewed, 
xxi. 336. 


Black , the use of, vii. 465. 

Blactapall, recipes for the cure of this disease in cattle, v. 297— 
xi, 323.—xx. 160. 

Blackstone, Sir William, on the game laws, i. 24. 

Blaikie, Francis, his method of converting arable into pasture land, 
xix. $95—on the preparation of oyster shells for manure, 403— 
on the management of farm-yard manure in Norfolk, 459—on 
preserving turnips by placing, xxii. 74—on the application of 
gypsum, 76—on a horse-hoe for drilled corn, 228. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert, on the advantages of middlemen in the sale of 
corn and provisions, xviii. 48. 

Block-plough, a substitute for the drill, xxiii. 406. 

Blubber used as a manure, xvi. 48, 187, 278. 

Blythe's Improver Improved, notice of, xvii. 270—xviii. 15—repub- 
lication of it recommended, 24. 

Boars. See Swine. 

Boaz, James, his account of the mode of living among the weavers 
of Glasgow, xxi. 22. 

Bogue, Mr, account of his sheep-show at Linplum in 1808, ix. 361. 

Bones, use of, as a manure, i. 387—xiii. 218, 357—xvi. 3830—xx. 17. 

Book-keeping, on a system of, for farmers, xiii. 176—model of, $23 
—specimen of, xiv. 139. 

Border Agricultural Society, proceedings of, xvii. 58, 431—xviii. 
179, 408. 

Bordley, J. B., his American husbandry reviewed, ii. 311. 

Botanical key to the letters on the qualities of soil proper for rearing 
sheep, vii. 81. 

Botany, a general knowledge of, useful to agriculturists, iii. 484— 
vi. 428—viii, 159—connected with farming, xx. 2—xxi, 453—de- 
scription of plants natural to different soils, xx. 140. 

Boyd, Edward, Esq., on clay-burning, xvi. 136, 143, 

Brawn, on the mode of curing, vi. 431—xii. 524. 

Bread, manufacture of in East Lothian, iii. 232—on the assize of, 
xvi. $38. 

Bread-corn, estimate of the consumpt of, in Britain, ii. 131. 


Brice, Joseph, on the corn trade of 1819, xxi. 72—and of 1822, 
xxiv. 71. 


Bright, Dr, his account of the condition of the peasantry and state 
of husbandry in Lower Hungary, xix. 291. 
Britain, Great, remarks on the i deterioration of the climate 


of, xix. 72—summary of houses, families, and persons in, xxiv. 
3$52—population of the empire of, 353. 
Broad, Mr, his method of taking rats and mice alive, xiv. 421. 


as John, his address to the Janded and farming interests, xxiii, 
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Brodie, Mr, remarks on his sheep and lamb system, iv. 35—his 
management vindicated, 164—early lamb fed by him for a great 
number of years, 176—his character, xi. 135. 

Broom, on the best way of extirpating, v. 285—when introduced 
into Galloway, x. 300. 

Brougham, Henry, Esq., his speeches on the distressed state of agri- 
culture, xvii. 335—xxi. 353. 

Brown, Robert, Esq., his Survey of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
reviewed, i. 200—his statement respecting cattle fed on clover 
and tares, vi. 460—his treatise on rural affairs reviewed, xii. 249, 
385. 

Brown, Robert, his correspondence with Dr Richardson respecting 
fiorin, xiii. 465. 

Brownhill, James, discovered a quarry of millstones near Stirling, 
iii, $382—xvii. 214. , 

Buccleuch, Duke of, improvements on his estates in Scotland, ix. 148, 
471—x. 336, 468—xi. 6, 468, 475—cause of the failure of the 
water-meadows made by, xvi. 42. 

Buchan, on the husbandry of, viii. 344—xxii. 131—report from, 
viii. 527. 

Buchanan, Robertson, on the construction of lime-kilns, xvi. 133. 

Buckinghamshire Reports, xvii. xxiv. and intermediate vols. 

Buck-wheat. See Wheat. 

Bug, (London), an insect that infests apple-trees, xx. 196—method 
of destroying it, 293. 

Bull, John, history of, and his three sons, xx. 285. 

Burchell, W. J. Esq:, on emigration to the Cape of Good Hope, 
xxi. 8. 

Burntisland, thoughts on the new road proposed to, xxii. 12. 

Burroughs, Edward, Esq., his essays on practical husbandry review- 
ed, xxi. 481—xxii. 229—on the culture of potatoes in Ireland, 18 
—on the value and preparation of burnt earth for manure, 280— 
xxiii. 90. 

Bute, description of, and improvements in, xii. 427—xv. 33—xvii. 
337—situation and extent of, 340. 

Builer’s ‘ Feminine Monarchie,’ or treatise on bees, xvii. 269. 

Butler, Thomas, Esq., on the advantages of sheep-folding, xvi. 432. 

Butter, recipe for making in winter, vii. 239—x. 249—for salting, 
viii. 60—x. 249—account of its manufacture in the West of Scot- 
land, xiii. 288—produce of, from the milk of different breeds of 
cows, xiv. 361. 

Byre, description of a, in the county of Kent, ix. 177. 


Cc 
Cabbages, on the raising of, i. 386—iii. 350—how to prevent them 
from running to seed, ii. 273. 
Cadell, W. A. Esq., on the agriculture of Italy, xxi. 156. 
Caithness, reports from, i. ii. ix.—proceedings of the county of, re- 
specting the cutting of feal and divot, ii. 4, 9—measures adopted 
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for the improvement of, 395—iv. 77—v. 1—fen husbandry at- 
tempted in, $—letter from a gentleman who visited that country, 
viii. 385—hints regarding rotations of crops in, 417—observations 
thereon, 418, 420—ix. 203—method of reclaiming waste land in, 
xviii. 14—resolutions of the county of, on agricultural distress, 
xxiv. 35—Sir J. Sinclair’s address to the freeholders of, $36—~in- 
crease of population in, 407. 

Call, Sir John, Bart., on smut in wheat, v. 34 

Calves, mode of fattening, iii. 164—xiii. 285—xx. 66—on the dis- 
eases of, iv. 59—v. 297—vii. 285, 501—remedies for their diseases 
suggested, iv. 296—vii. 206—the rearing of, on lintseed tea or 


hay, iv. 380. 

Cintheblgeskire, fen husbandry of, explained, v. 36, 289. 

Campbell, the Rev. Alexander, new mode of cultivating white crops 
by, xiii. 34—comparison between his method and broad-cast, 36-— 
and drilled, 38—harrow invented by, 64. 

Campbell, John, Esq., his letter on the Corn-laws reviewed, xv. 206. 

Canada, Upper, on emigration to, xvi, 321—xxiii. 71. 

Canal, Caledonian, reports of the Commissioners of the, x. 452—~ 
xviii. 234——proposal for forming orchards on the line of, xxiv. 431. 

Canals, proposed in Fife and Perthshire, ix. 208—in Annandale, xiv, 
104—from Falkirk to Edinburgh, 500—xv. 114, 252—another 
line proposed between Edinburgh and Glasgow, xvi. 173, 259— 

‘ one proposed between Arbroath and Forfar, 232—xviii. 362— 
402—xix. 12—xx. 107. 

Cape of Good Hope, notices respecting emigration to, xx. 319— 
xxi, 8—grants of land made by the government at, 11—agricul- 
ture of the Dutch farmers at, xxii. $04—account of the settlers 
at, xxiv. 212. 

Capital, effect of the depression of agricultural produce on the value ° 
of, xxiv. 170—considerations on, 301. , 

Capons, information requested concerning the best mode of making, 
v. 190—vii. 239—how made in China, vi. 46. 

Carrick, (Ayrshire), an account of the crops of, iii. 389—iv. 353, 
478. 

Carrots, on the culture of, ii. 54——xv. 7, 482. 

Carts drawn by one horse recommended, i. 434—on the improve- 
ment of, vii, 292—-xi. 205—-on the construction of wheels for, 
viii. 97—advantages of broad wheels for, xv. 292, 479—xvii. 187. 

Caterpillar, receipts for destroying, ii, 144—iii. 20, 85, 175—vi. 
270, $52—xiv. 53—xv. 422—damage done by, to oats and tur- 
nips, iv. 472—on the natural history of, xiii: $63—remarks on, 
xiv. 44. : 

Cattle, cheapest mode of feeding, i. 71—how managed in Russia, 
270—review of Mathews’s remarks on, 308—description of wild 
ones kept at Chillingham, Northumberland, 426—whether large 
or small most profitable, ii. 388-—iii, 152—the Galloway breed 
esteemed by graziers and breeders, 56—hints regarding, by Sir 
J, Sinclair, 149—-a detailed system of the diseases of, wanted, 
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159, 156—on the fattening of, 441—vi. 442—recipe for curing 
the dry murrain and bloody urine in, iii. 445—iv. 402—premiums 
offered for the improvement of, 104—on the soiling of, 169—xv. 
478—statement by Mr Brown respecting those fed on clover and 
tares, vi. 460—on saving their urine, vii. 299—xiii. 783—on the 
diseases of, ix. 431—xi. 323—xviii. 28, 35, 288, 432—xx. 160, 
$21, 393—on wintering, x. 495—Mr Colling’s sales of, xi. 540— 
xix. 488—General Simpson's, ib.—hammels used at Ladykirk 
for feeding, xiii. 225—quantity of water required by, when kept 
on dry fodder, 229—queries concerning, xiv. 316—experiments 
in cross-breeding, 415—on the breeds and management of, in 
Forfarshire, xv. 22—on the short-horned breed of, 59, 61—num- 
bers fed at the distilleries in Scotland, 428—machine for weigh- 
ing, 486—cure for those swelled with eating green food, xvi. 21— 
xviii. 35, 288, 432—on rearing, without sending them to pasture, 
xx. 86—on the form and flesh of the improved breeds of, xxii. 50 
—numbers of, sold at Smithfield, xxiv. 13. 

Cattle-farms, remarks on the different kinds of, iii. 160, 165. 

Cattle-show, remarks on the Highland Society’s, at Christmas 1822, 
xxiv. 45. 

Cavan, Statistical Survey of, reviewed, v. 219. 

Chaff-cutter, account of the advantages of, xviii. 273. 

Chalmers, Geo. Esq., his Considerations on Commerce, &c., reviewed, 
xii. 107. 

Chalmers, the Rev. Thomas, his Inquiry into the Extent and Stability 
of National Resources, reviewed, ix. 221—on English pauperism 
and charity, xxiv. 303. 

Chat-moss, account of Mr Roscoe’s improvements of, xvii. 19, 29. 

Chateauvieur, Frederick Lullin de, on the rural economy of France, 
xx. 1. ; 

Checketts, Thomas, on an improved mode of drilling wheat, xv. 49— 
xxii. 147, 150. 

Cheese, (Parmesan), on the method of preparing, ii. 325—rules for 
making, iii. 162—(Dunlop), mode of making, iv. 361—vii. 39— 
viii. 3]8—xiii. 290—when first introduced into Scotland, 49— 
produce of, from the milk of different breeds of cows, xiv. 361. 

Cheese-press, description of a new kind of, xi. 67. 

Cheviot-sheep. See Sheep. 

Chinese, husbandry, xx. 129—food, 183—use of birds’ nests by, 134 
—manners, 136. 

Chirnside-common, division of, xi. 33. 

Churning, experiment made to ascertain the chemical nature of, iii. 
231. 

Cider, method of making, in Kirkcudbright, ix. $45. ' 

Clark, Alexander, description of a gate invented by, xxi. 146—ob- 
jections to its utility, 428—defence of, xxii. 47. 

Clay, John, his treatise on a Free Trade, reviewed, xxi. 79. 

Clay, a stratum of, found among xxiii, 132, 
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Clay-burning, in Galloway, xvi. 186—in East Lothian, 303, 330— 
not a new practice, 306, 429—by means of quicklime, 411— 
burnt-clay a valuable manure, xvii. 429—xxiii. 90—in Yorkshire, 
xviii. 383—-expense and value of, as a manure, xix. 272—xx. 153 
—xxii. 280, 420. 

Cleghorn, James, on the Depressed State of Agriculture, xxiii. 349. 

Climate, notice concerning that of East Lothian, i. 63—obstacles to 
improvement arising from, iii. 133—remarks on the alleged dete- 
rioration of that of Great Britain, xix. 72, $13, 318—experiments 
on the temperature of the ground, xxi. 34. 

Clover, experiments to supply the failure of, xiv. 278—when first 
introduced into England, xvii. 269—on the culture of red clover, 
xix. 62—on saving the seeds of, 265, 405—xx. 163—growing 
crops of, do not belong to the heirs of a liferent tenant, 285—the 
seeds of, saved in Aberdeenshire, xxiv. 205—premiums offered by 
the Highland Society for saving the seeds of, in Scotland, xxiil. 
175, 198. 

Coal, export of, from Newcastle, i. $310—whether inexhaustible in 
Britain, ib.—Bald on the coal trade of Scotland, reviewed, ix. 523 
—discovered in Sutherlandshire, xvii. 54. 

Cobbett, William, ‘ A Year’s Residence in America,’ by, reviewed, 
xix. 472—on the depressed state of agriculture, xxiii. 123—his 
Cottage Economy reviewed, xxiv. 222—strictures on his objec- 
tions to the education of the lower classes, 224—and on the use 
of potatoes, 227—on keeping cows, 226, 231. 

Cockburn, John, Esq., notice of his improvements, v. 129—letter 
from him to a tenant, 439. 

Cocksfoot grass, account of, xii. 363—recommended for culture on 
mountains, xx. 474. 

Code of Agriculture, by Sir John Sinclair, reviewed, xix. 78—xx. 

66 


Coke, T. W. Esq., account of his sheep-shearing at Holkham, vii. 
346—proceedings at his meeting at Holkham, xix. 384—letter to, 
from Sir J. Sinclair, on drilling, 388—experiments by, on con- 
verting arable land into pasture, 395. 

Cole-seed, value of, in Cambridgeshire, v. 37, 289. 

Collings, Robert, answers by, to queries regarding the short-horned 
breed of cattle, xv. 61—high prices paid for his cattle, xix. 488. 

Collings, Charles, account of his sale of cattle, xi. 540. 

Colmata, a process for raising and fertilizing lands in Italy, descrip- 
tion of, xxi. 160. 

Commons, on the enclosing of, i. 242, 424—present state and ma- 
nagement of, in Yorkshire, 366—abound in the upper parts of Lin- 
colnshire, 395—how divided in Scotland, ii. $385—xvi. 76—xvii. 
169, 275—injurious, iii. 135—improvement of, in Caithness, v. 4 
—account of the improvement of that of Cardiff, 117—account 
of one at Dunbarton, xiii. $92. 

Composts, on the making of, on headlands, ii. 278—iii. 328, 345, 349 
—of turf and dung, xvi. 37. See Manures and Mass. 
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Coote, Sir Charles, his Statistical Survey of Cavan, reviewed, v. 219. 

Coppice, on the management and value of, xiv. 446—xix. 300—im- 
provements suggested, xiv. 452. 

Corn, reaping by piece work approved of, iii. 186—vi. 460—the 
propriety of stacking and preserving from vermin, iii. 342—viii. 
452—and selling by weight instead of measure, iii. 484—method 
of ascertaining the value of the varieties of, in the north of Ger- 
many, iv. 451—drilling of, v. 16—xxii. 147, 150—average price 
in Great Britain, vi. 124—--utility of a bounty on, 432—descrip- 
tion of a machine for reaping, vii. 273—summer fallow an antidote 
against the diseases of, ix. 282—comparative prices of, in 1801 
and 1810, xi. 110—new method of cultivating, xii. 27—smooth 
hooks for reaping, condemned, 180—approved of, xxiii. 55— 
reaping by the scythe in Aberdeenshire, xiv. 99—expense of 
cultivating, xv. 133, 451—xvii. 66—xxii. 33—prices of, at difs 
ferent periods, xvi. 4—decrease in the quantity of, after being 
stacked, xviii. 27—advantage of middlemen in the sale of, 48— 
observations on Wilson’s inquiry into the high prices of, 58— 
causes of the fall in the prices of, 31; 77—the averaze prices of, 
96, 222, 352, 470—mode of drying by mixing with husks from 
the kiln, 144— instructions for making bread from, when damaged, 
149, 156—experiments on crop 1816, for determining its fitness 
for seed, 283, 441—and on crop 1817, xix. 144, 280—means of 
distinguishing frosted from what is sound, 145—on the winnowing 
of, 465—report of a committee on the averages of, xxi. 389— 
minutes of the evidence taken by them, 400—on the prices of, in 
the corn exporting countries of Europe, xxii. 254—in Britain from 
1813 to 1821, 466—on the advantages of cutting, before it is dead 
ripe, xxiii. 14—on equalizing the supply and demand of, 48—on 
the fluctuations in the price of, since 1792, 385—a bounty pro- 
posed on the warehousing of British corn, xxiv. 63—stocks and 
prices of, at the end of 1821 and 1822, 71—on the effect of the 
low prices of, 198—the yearly supply and consumption of, nearly 
equal, 290—great loss sustained by the culture of, in high dis- 
tricts, 340—on the diseases of, 433—causes of the high prices of, 
from 1793 to 1812, 445—hints respecting damaged, 476. 

Corn-Laws, remarks on the, ii. 332—iii. 277, 281, 294, 405—iv. 389 
—v. 332, 334—vi. 98, 149, 203, 432, 458—vii. 491—ix. 1—x. 
$34—xv. 93, 177—xviii. 86—Lord Lauderdale’s Letter on, re- 
viewed, xiv. 206—alterations proposed, 329, 357—Mr Curwen’s 
opinion on, 343—resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce at Glas- 
gow, xv. 242—observations on, by Dr Skene Keith, xvi. 1—xvii. 
133—review of Mr Malthus’s observations on, xvi. 81—export act 
(1814), 158—import act (1815), 159—history of, xvii. 197, 274, 
402—xx. 381—petitions presented to Parliament concerning, 69, 
$83—their effect on foreign exchanges, 414—dqueries as to the ef- 
fect of, xxi. 319—-letters to the President of the Board of Trade, 
on, 441-~abstract of the act 1822, xxiii. 356, 404. 
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Corn markets, inquiry into the nature and fluctuation of, viii. 22— 
note respecting, $37—remarks on the inquiry, 453, 464—of 1821, 
Xxili. 62, 82. 

Corn measures, difference between those of Scotland and England, 
vii. 81—remarks on those of Scotland, xix. 432. 

Corn-mill, account of a portable one used in the French armies, 
xix. 290. 

Corn trade, Reports on the, by Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, v. 334—xiv. 320—xv. 445—inquiry into the fluctuation 
of, viii. 22—xvii. 187—quantities of grain imported, xiv. 29, 320 
—Resolutions of the House of Commons on, 329—Reports by 
Committees of the House of Lords on, xv. 437—view of, in 1819, 
xxi. 72—and 1820, xxii. 65—and 1822, xxiv. 71—exports and 
imports from 1692 to 1812, xvi. 154—xvii. 145—on the importa- 
tion of, 165—quantity imported from 1812 to 1819, xx. 353—on 
the relation between, and the currency, 413—restrictions on, 
thought necessary, xxi. 86—Dr Franklin’s remarks on, 162—im- 
ports from Ireland from 1807 to 1821, xxii. 465—imports into 
Liverpool in 1822, xxiv. 76—into London in 1822, '77—imports 
from 1793 to 1813, xxiii. 26. 

Cottage system, recommended, iii. 1, 45—means of enabling cot- 
tagers to keep a cow, 38, 41—xxiv. 226—account of the hus- 
bandry of a cottager, iii. 46—plan of a cottage farm by Sir J. Sin- 
clair, 48—inquiry into the alleged advantages of the system, xviii. 40 
—on the best mode of increasing the healthfulness of a cottage, 
xix. 40—on the effects of the system is Ireland, xx. 51, 54—gar- 
dens to be attached to cottages in the Highlands, recommended, 
xxi. 451—Cobbett on the Economy of, reviewed, xxiv. 222. 

Cotterel, George, his thrashing machine described, iv. 133—com- 
pared with Meikle’s, ib. 

Cotton-market of 1821, xxiii. 62. 

Cotton-weavers, causes of the distress of, xx. 397—account of their 
mode of living at Glasgow, xxi. 22—tables, showing the effect of 
the prices of provisions upon their wages, 27. 

Couch-grass, not destroyed by the plough, but must be picked off 
with the hand, iii. 200. 

Country, contrast between life in, and in a town, vii. 14—letter 
from a gentleman in, on the extended circulation of paper money, 
$3l—on the happiness of life in the, xi. 196—state of the, in 
1816, xviii. 1. 

Court of Session, their decisions with regard to green crops and dung 
and straw, iii, 189—xvi. 57—find the wages of servants preferable 
to the rent, xx. 310. 

Coventry, Dr, his opinion concerning smut in wheat, v. 268—obser- 
vations on his pamphlet on live stock, viii. 5, 342—letter from, 
x. 433. : 

Cow. See Milch Cow and Dairy. 

Craig, Alexander, on clay-burning, xvi. 137. 

Craigie, William, on the saving of clover-seed, xxii, 205. 
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Craik, William, esq., account of his improvements, xii. 126, 151, 
163—memoir of, 145—letter concerning, 154—directions by, to 
one of his pupils, 300. 

Crops, different rotations of, i. 79, 88, 206, 270—iv. 31, 378 —v. 
279—vi. 55—viii. 46, 80—ix. 203—xiii. 237, 241, 462—xxii. 26 
—disadvantages of a fixed rotation of, iii. 25—prominent feature 
in all proper rotations, 29—rotation adapted to the cottager, 40 
—to clay soils, 62—to light soils, 200—x. 97, 290—a good rota- 
tion of, an antidote to the diseases of corn plants, ix. 252—Mr 
Campbell’s mode of cultivating, xiii. 34—deficiency of, in 1816, 
general, xvii. 462, 481—tabular statement of the nature of, and 
average prices since 1790, xxiii. 390—whether land sickens of 
particular kinds of, 406—effects of the abundance and deficiency 
of, on the price of corn, xxiv. 441, 446. 

Crows, on the depredations of, xiii. 481—xiv. 46, 65—xv. 315— 
xix. 38, 157, 189. 

Creesinus, (Farmer), and his enchantments, v. $27. 

Culley, Geo. Esq., account of his sale of sheep, vii. 546—memoir of, 
xiv. 271—notice of the rams let yearly by, 273. 

Culross-forest, account of an action of damages concerning the burn- 
ing of, xiii. 327. 

Culsalmond, account of the judicial proceedings of the minister and 
heritors of, about manse repairs, vii. 200—reply thereto by a kirk- 
officer, 487—true state of the question, viii. 187. 

Cultivation, Tables of, ii. 16, 199— iii, 33. 

Cumberland, Reports from, ix. and following vols.—improvement of 
holm land in, iv. 312—Agricultural Survey of, reviewed, vi. 69— 
management of bees in, ix. 207—cultivation of potato-oats in, xiv. 
169—progress of agriculture in, xv. 467—culture of mangel 
wurzel in, xvi. 70. 

Cunninghame, William, Esq., on Morton’s revolving harrow, xxii. 
346. 

Curl, in potatoes and beans, i.’71—plan for preventing in potatoes, 
iii. 13 —viii. 150—observations on, iv. 8, 290—vii. 6, 13—xi. 61. 
See Potatoes. 

Currants. See Blackberries. 

Currency, essay on the extent of, vi. 451—remarks on, vii: 178,331 
x. $17, 482—the Earl of Lauderdale on the depreciation of, xv. 
63—essay on, 179—value of, at different periods, 222—on the 
relation between corn and, xx. 413—the state of the, the great 
cause of the public distress, xxii. 66—plan for establishing a 
safe and economical, in a letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 211— 
on the late depreciation of, 291—effects of the change in the, 
xxiii. 82, 186——account of, in Scotland, 186-—M. Say on the de- 
preciation of, xxiv. 204. 

Curwen, John Christian, Esq., review of his Reports to the Work- 
ington Society, xi. 73—xxi. 475—his account of the benefit of 
soiling, exaggerated, xi. 82—review of his Hints on the Economy 
of Feeding Stock, and bettering the Condition of the Poor, 3830— 
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his description of the husbandry of the Isle of Man, xii. 240— 
notices of his farm, xiv. 18—and the produce of his dairy, 23— 
his opinion on the Corn Laws, 343—on the culture of potatoes, 
$44—on burning clay with quicklime, xvi. 411—on friendly socie- 
ties, xviii. 190—his Observations on the State of Ireland, review- 
ed, xix. 222—on the rearing of cattle without pasture, xx. 86— 
his experiments on salt as a manure, 435. 

Cycle of the weather, xxi. 287—xxiii. 1. 

Cylindrical wheels recommended, xvii. 187. 


Daer, Lord, letter from, to Sir J. Sinclair respecting Spanish sheep, 
vi. 301—conversation between him and Brissonett, 302—improve- 
ments made by him in Galloway, xii. 373. 

Dairy, account of Mr Johnston’s at Hillhouse, iii. 235—manage- 
ment of, in Ayrshire, viii. $318—xiii. 52—breed of milk cows in 
Ayrshire described, viii. 319—xiii. 57—produce of the, 297, 
456—xiv. 136, 316, 409—xv. 481—xvii. $18—xx. 60.—xxiii. 
161—expense of, xiii. 480—particulars of one at Glasgow, xv. 
188—management of, in Surry, 314—-different kinds of, xx. 61, 
66. 

Dairy-farms, observations on, iii. 161, 444. 

Dalkeith Farming Club, offer a reward of 500/. for a reaping ma- 
chine, and trial of Mr Smith’s machine by, xiii. 441--approve of 
Mr Young’s machine for wetering drill-crops, xxi. 3. 

Daiias, Thomas, on the best method of preserving potatoes from 
frost, xvii. 320—and the uses to which they may be applied when 
frosted, ib.—his experiments in the distillation of potatoes, 328. 

Danizic, table of the prices of grain at, xxii. 257. 

Davis, Thomas, Esq. tablet to the memory of, ix. 137. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, on the quantity of nutritious matter in differ- 
ent vegetable substances, xiv. 304—on manures, 306—review of 
his Agricultural Chemistry, xvi. 477—-remarks on his opinion re- 
specting the effects of the exportation of grain, xix. 27, 162, 298, 
444. 

Davy, Edmund, Esq. on the means of improving the flour of crop 
1816, xviii. 156. 

Dawson, William, Esq. on the effects of dung upon different soils, 
and upon the same land before and after lime, xiii. 69—memoir 
of, xvi. 163—first established the drilling of turnips in Scotland, 
165. 

Dempster, George, Esq. letters from, iv. 125—v. 493—xi. 1—his 
marl from Resteneth moss, iv. 154—improves Dunichen moss, 
157—correspondence with Sir J. Sinclair, 188—dedication of the 
Magazine to, viii. 1—essay by him on sheep-farming in the High- 
lands, xi. 3—memoir of, xix. 133+—his epitaph, written by him- 
self, 141. 

Devizes corn market, regulations of, xviii. 44. 
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Devonshire, remarks on the agriculture of, xiv. 413—reports from, 
xiv. Xv. Xvi. xvii. xviii. 

Dickenson, William, Esq. his hints to agriculturists reviewed, v. 212. 

Dickson, the Rev. Adam, some account of, i. 439. 

Dickson, R. W., M. D. his Practical Agriculture reviewed, viii. 221. 

Dickson, James, description of the patent water engine invented by, 
xxi. 261, 362. 

Distemper, on the disease in dogs so called, ix. 301. 

Distillation, experiments in, from various roots, iv. 22—xvii. 325— 
consequences of the high duties on, iv. 421—experiments in, to 
ascertain the comparative value of English and Scotch barley, v. 
68—from sugar, disadvantageous to the landed interest, ix. 448— 
notice of Mr Barham’s argument on, 450—letters on the prohibi- 
tion of the use of grain in, 152—xi. 101, 250, 373—petitions 
from the county of Haddington against the prohibition of the use 
of grain in, 108, 278, 525—notice of the illicit distillation in the 
Highlands of Scotland, xx. 361. 

Distilleries, Highland and Lowland, particulars concerning, viii. 375, 
379—examination of Mr Malcolm before a Committee of the 
House of Lords on, xi. 496—produce of the offals of, when work- 
ing from grain, xiv. 440—xv. 428—value of manure made at, xiv. 
446—historical notices of, in Scotland, xviii. 441—the extension 
of, recommended as the means of relieving the agricultural dis- 
tress, xxiii. 261, 273. 

Distillery Laws, remarks on the Ross-shire resolutions concerning the, 
viii. 174—alterations proposed in, ix. 133—xvii. 70—on the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of the House of Commons on, ix. 246— 
remarks on, xvi. 393—notice of the act 1816, xvii. 495—remarks 
on this act, xviii. 8. 

Don, George, memoir of, xvi. 131—case of his family, 341. 

Donaldson’s Husbandry Anatomized, notice of, xvii. 397. 

Douglas, the Rev. Robert, his Survey of Roxburgh and Selkirk re- 
viewed, iv. 316. 

Douglas, Wm. Esq. letters from, on the proceedings of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Kirkcudbright, xiii. 1. 

Downie, Colonel, ‘account of the Merino sheep imported by him in- 
to Scotland in 1810, xiv. 211. 

Downie’s chaffcutter, account of, xviii. 273. 

Downshire, review of the Statistical Survey of, iv. 463. 

Drainage, on the new mode of, i. 166—ii. 414—iii. 471—v. 273— 
necessary on spouty lands, iii. 64, 201—of Loch of Coot, 319— 
successful attempts made in, in the county of Moray, 453—Mr El- 
kington’s mode of, iv. 39—pit mode of, 178—Essex mode, 278— 
successful, 393—Ilaw for regulating, recommended, 419—vi. 196— 
mode of, practised on Auchencreach farm, v. 274—Sheep pasture 
improved by, 432—mode of making surface drains, ix. 148—xviii. 
$34—and through quicksands, xv. $338—of clay lands in Wigton- 
shire, xvi. 262—account of a drainage in Russia, xxiii. 47. 

Drilling, a better method of cultivating turnips than broadcast, i. 149 
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—of beans, 155, 423—queries as to the best mode of, iv. 174—suc- 
cessfully practised in Yorkshire, 393—method of drilling turnip in 
Berwickshire, v. 466—New implements for, xxii. 197—a substitute 
for, xxiii. 406. 

Drill-barrow, description of a, ii, 162—xvi. 436—xviii. 36—Mr Per- 
kin’s, for sowing corn, recommended, iv. 524. 

Drill-plough, description of, ii. 54. 

Drink, substitutes for grain in the manufacture of, ix. 455. 

Dry-rot in buildings, on the cure of, xxii. 413. 

Dubb-grass, of Hindostan, remarks on, xiii. 210. 

Dublin, show of cattle and sheep at, vi. 252—markets in, ix. 414—so- 
ciety of, account of its establishment and proceedings, xvii. 169. 
Dubourdieu, the Rev. John, his Statistical Survey of Devonshire, re- 

viewed, iv. 463. 

Duckett’s skim-plough, description of, v. 473. 

Dumfries-shire, reports from, ii. and following vols.—remarks on the 
husbandry of, viii. 309—xi. 137—xvi. 33—review of Dr Singer's 
Survey of, xiii. 509—value of the pork fed in, 526—burdens on 
the land of, 528. 

Dunbartonshire, reports from, vii. viii. ix. x. xi. xii. xiiimresolutions 
of the farmers of, regarding the property-tax, ix. 264—x. 408— 
Review of the Survey of, by White and Macfarlane, xiii. 387—ac- 
count of the common of, 392—statistical table of, 394. 

Duncan, J. M. his account of a winter visit to a settler near Quebec, 
xxiv. 469. 

Dundas, President, house lamb first fed in Scotland by, iv. 35. 

Dung, farm-yard, on the management of, ii. 161, 411—v. 38, 161— 
xv. 16—decisions of the Court of Session with regard to, iii. 189— 
customs respecting, in different counties, 193—would be increased 
on clay farms were grasses soiled instead of pastured, iv. 169, 171— 
on the right of the outgoing tenant to the value of, vi. 217—plan 
for valuing, xii. 63—effects of, on different soils, xiii. 69—on the 
comparative value of long and short dung, xvi. 38—invention for 
ploughing it down, 162. 

Dunlop, Archibald, his address to the agricultural interest, xxiii. 273. 

Dunlop cheese. See Cheese. 

Durham, experimental agriculture in, iv. 283. 

Durno, Mr Consul, on the culture of flax in Poland, i. 52. 

Dynamometer, constructed by Mr Veitch to ascertain the power re- 
quired for working different ploughs, xvii. 350. 


E. 

Earthquake, felt in Scotland in 1816, xvii. 491, 495. 

Eddlestone Farming Club, account of, and subjects discussed in, iv. 
377—vi. 179, 181, 389—Essay on leases given in to, 390—vii. 15, 
181—and another on thirlage, viii. 9. 

Edelerantz, Chevalier. See Germany. 

Edinburgh, quantity of flour used by the bakers of, ii. 134—propo- 
sals for a society in, similar to the Smithfield Club, xi. 330—out- 
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lines of a plan for the suppression of begging in, xiv. 79—on a 
market-place for sheep and lambs at, xv. 466—a market-place for 
the sale of wheat recommended at, xvi. 284—established, xvii. 95, 
115—and for barley, 460—riots in, in 1815, xvi. 188—memo- 
rial presented to the Magistrates, respecting railways proposed 
in the vicinity of, xix. 169. 

Edmondstone, Sir Charles, improvements on his estate, xii. 336. 

Llcho, Lord, character of, ix. 135. 

Elgin, aughten part lands, division of, iii. 113. 

Eliot, Sir W. F., account of his improvements at Stobs Castle, xxiv. 
10. 

Elkington, Mr, his mode of draining, iv. 39. 

Eliman, John, his Letter to Lord Liverpool on the Corn Laws, xxii. 
123. 

Embankments, account of, at the farm of Nethertown of Grange, iii, 
117—on Lord Galloway’s estate, $31—machinery applicable to 
those of rivers, xiii. 209. 

Emigration, means of preventing, iv. 41, 126, 253, 315—to America, 
notices respecting, xix. 211—thoughts on the expediency of, xx. 
257—notices of, to the Cape of Good Hope, 319—xxi. 8—-to 
Upper Canada, 321—xxiii. 71—to New South Wales, xxi. 475-~ 
to the Western States of America, xxiv. 88—thoughts on, 390— 
a society proposed for facilitating, ib. 

Employment, obstacles to, xxiv. 457. 

Enclosures, remarks on, and advantages of, i. 411—v. 464—Wvi. 444 
—on the proper size of, iii. 163—on the expense of, x. 98—esti- 
mates thereof, 195—xi. 33, 39—bills of, xvi. 2—xvii. 403—xxiv, 
447, 449, 454—law of Scotland concerning, xvi. 279, 404. 

England, Marshall on the husbandry of the northern parts of, re- 
viewed, ix. 503—on the husbandry of the West of, xii. 467—xix. 
442—xx. 198—xxii. 40, 323—notes of a tour through, xiii. 193, 
312, 485—state of agriculture in, xv. 411—clover, when first in- 
troduced into, xvii. 269—and hops, 267—introduction of Merino 
sheep into, 405—its rural economy compared with that of France, 
xx. 173—Lowe on the Present State of, xxiii. 385—taxes paid 
by the farmers in, xxiv. 23. 

Engravings, of a plough fer cleaning turnips, i. 412—of a plan for 
straightening rivers, ii. 123—of a drill barrow, 162e-of different 
kinds of grubs and caterpillars, 363—of a portrait of the Duke 
of Bedford, iii. i—of a feeding byre at Eskmount, 12—of a ma- 
chine for pounding limestone, 146—of floated meadows, 177—of 
a thrashing mill barn erected by Mr Erskine of Mar, 320—of em- 

bankments in Wigtonshire, 332—of a gate, iv. 180—of a portrait 
of J. Cockburn, Esq. of Ormiston, v. 1—of a plan of a feeding 
byre, 300—of a machine for harrowing wet land, vi. 1—of a plan 
of a farm yard, 129—viii. 275, 279—-of Mr Gray’s plough, vii. 4 
—of the syphon, 71—of Mr Gladstone’s reaping machine, 273— 
of a plantation, 409—of improvements in potatoe husbandry, viii. 
285—of a tangle cutter, ix. 58—cf a machine for cutting grain, 
Lo} 
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147—ofa mole trap, 152—of a plan of yoking horses to a thrashing 

machine, x. 285—of the optic square, 433—of a plan for making i 

roads, xi. 39—of a plan of improving the thrashing mill, 65 —of 

another, 132—of a sheep house at Crossgate hill, 182—of a boiler 

for steaming potatoes, 331—of a figure of the new method of 

yoking horses to a thrashing machine, 493—-xiii. 281—of ma- 

chines for hummelling barley, xii. 226—xiii. 187—of Mr Wilkie’s ‘ 
5 
i 
i 


eee Ts: 


iron plough, xii. $341—of fiorin grass, 354—of Mr Aird’s iron gates, 
438—of a bull and cow of the Ayrshire dairy breed, xiii. 57—of 
Mr Campbell’s diamond harrow, 64—of a small thrashing ma- 
chine, 440—of a steaming apparatus, xiv. 76—of a double-jointed 
horse-shoe, 77—of the wheels of five thrashing mills, 178—of the 
grubber, xv. 198—of a drain through quicksands and a sheep-cot, 
$38—of a wheel-plough and wheel-brake, 434—of lime kilns at 
Closeburn, xvi. 183—of an invention for ploughing down dung, 
168—of draining tools, 264—of a bank to protect young hedges, 
409—of a compost dunghill, 429—of Smith’s reaping machine, xvii. 
10—of Sir Alexander Gordon’s waggon, 183—of Morton’s revolv+ 
ing harrow, 459—of a Leicester ram, xviii. 128—of the water- 
wheel at Blair Drummond moss, 257—of kilns used in Russia for 
drying corn in the straw, 390—of a machine for watering drill 
crops, xxi. 1—of a view of observations on the temperature of the 
ground, 34—of a gate upon a new construction, 146—0of the pa- 
tent water engine, 261—of a level for draining, &c. 291—of a 
hand roller for sowing turnips, 296—-of a hammer for breaking 
stones, xxii. 159—of Wilkie’s drill implements, 197—of frames 
for corn stacks, 278. 

Entails, improvement of estates held by, i. 266—observations on, 
267—xvi. 77—injurious to agriculture, i, 286—iii. 449—on the 
validity of leases on entailed estates, xvii. 149, 315—statutes con- Fi 
cerning, 275, 417. i 

Erskine, » as Esq., on the subsetting of land, i. 43. 

Erskine, J. F. Esq. of Mar, his account of a comparative trial of five 
thrashing mills, xiv. 178—on the payment of rent, according to 
the prices of grain, xv. 317—on the corn trade, with Tables of 
Exports and Imports, xvi. 152. 

Essex, description of the agriculture of, i. 390—method of draining 
in, iv. 278, $393—Reports from, iv. v. vi. vii. viii. x. xi. xii. 

Estates, management of, in Scotland, xvi. 74. 

Estimate of the expense of cultivating corn in Scotland, with Tabu- 
lar statements, xv. 183—xvii. 66. 

Ettrick Shepherd. See Hogg, James. 

Ewes, the practice of milking censured, i. 428—account of prolific 
ones, iv. 106—vi. 191. 

Exchanges, foreign, how affected by the corn trade, xx. 414. 
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Falkirk, farm management in the Carse of, xix. 50. 

Falla, William, on the culture of cocksfoot, xvi. 327—on spade hus- 
bandry, xxii. 267. 

Fallow (summer), notices of, on clay soils, i. 48, 205, 436—iii. 230 
—vi. 145—xiii. 236—xiv. $52— its introduction into Scotland, 
i. 161—remarks on, ii. 41, 126, 146, 436—necessary, where much 
wheat is sown, iv. 15—an antidote to the diseases of corn plants, 
ix. 282—question as to its being dispensed with on rich clays, xx. 
38, 426. 

Farey, John, on road making, xx. 447. 

Farm-offices, hints respecting the construction of, iii. 15—ix. 64— 
xi. 7—remarks on these hints, iii. 185—on constructing, calcu- 
lated for turnip farms, vi. 129—viii. 271. 

Farm-servants, comparison of married and unmarried, iii. 1-—evening 
schools for, vii. 456—viii. $33—their disputes with their employ- 
ers, vii. 379. 

Farm-stock, on the modern improvement of, iv. $35—plan of insuring, 
viii. 379—expense of, upon 300 acres of land, xi. 490. 

Farmers, diffusion of capital among, i. 41—change in the situation 
and character of, 287—v. 387—rx. 175—xx. 187—character of 
small, i. 377—capital stock of, diminished by tithes, 434—im- 
sms of imposing services on, v. 147—on the advantages of a 
iberal education to, x. 36—xi. 22, 281—account of the Pocket 
Companion for, x. 61—on a system of book-keeping for, xiii. 176, 
$22—xiv. 139—taxes paid by those of Scotland, xvi. 195—causes 
“of the distress of Irish, xvii. 179—mode of assisting, xviii. 93— 
have a smaller return for their capital than other classes, xix. 332 
—not included in the bankrupt law, 334—their servants’ wages 
mga to the rent, xx. 310—petitions of, against the Corn- 
aws, 69, 383—suggestions for their relief, xxi. 44—-situation and 
prospects of, xxiii. 302, 385, 394—xxiv. 12, 407—advice to, xxiii. 
47}. 

Farmer's Calendar, reviewed, iv. 192. 

Farming schools, proposals for establishing, v. 330—animadverted 
on, vi. 48—viii. $388——advantages of, vii. 456. 

Farming Society, proposals for a joint stock, i. 169—on the nature 
and constitution of, iti. 461—at Ormiston, v. 142—of Ireland, 
proceedings of, vii. 265—x. 178—xvii. 411—xviii. 171—at Sal- 
ton, 372—at Middleton, ix. 463. 

Farms, on the proper size of an arable one, i. 69—large ones fa- 
vourable to population, 138, 380—experimental, 170—iii. 375— 
vii. 169-—tillage and pasturage, i. 376, 384—contiguous, occupied 
by one farmer, the effects of, 379—management of, near Lon- 
don, ii. 40, 126, 273, 373—iii. 68, 341, 468—iv. 30, 453, 459 
—xxi. 170—system adopted on his Majesty’s, ii. 55, 141—com- 
parison between large and small, 308—xx. 173, 308—rules for, 
and remarks on the management of, iii. $35—vii. 153—swine be- 
neficial on corn farms, iv. 19--management of, between Forth 
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and Tyne, v. 264—description of a farm yard adapted to turnip 
husbandry, vi. 129—farms for breeding grain, the utility of, 448, 
vii. 169—arable farms, management of live stock on, 175—hints 
on the improvement of, by Mr Clarey, xi. 364—plan for valuing 
dung left on, xii. 63—on the size and different kinds of, xiii. 
368—xiv. 195, 201—on the sizes of, in Scotland, xvi. 190— 
management of, in the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, xxi. 416 
—xxii. 78—in the West of England, xxi. 449—xxii. 40, 323— 
in New South Wales, xxi. 454—the enclosing of hill farms re- 
commended, xxii. 27—produce and expense of, during the war, 
and in 1823, xxiv. 163, 257. 

Farnham, Lord, on the culture of potatoes in Ireland, xv. 56. 

Farquharson, the Rev. James, on the means of distinguishing frosted 
grain from that which is sound, xix. 145. 

Feal, the practice of mixing with dung, censured, i. 411. 

Fearon, H. B., his Sketches of America, reviewed, xx. 218. 

Fellenberg, M. de, account of his establishment for agriculture and 
education in Switzerland, xix. 51, 194, 308, 433. 

Fen, soil rich, but requires draining, iii. 205—method of draining, 
206—fen husbandry of Cambridgeshire explained, v. 36, 289. 

Fences, remarks on the question as to the liability of a tenant to 
support, when the lease is silent, vii. 382—viii. 215-—-ix. 248— 
xv. 27—~xix. 185—estimates of the expense of stone wall fences, 
x. 195. 

Feudal system, injurious to agriculture, i. 191. 

Fiars of grain in Scotland, i. 237—ii. 244—iii. 262—iv..244, 245— 
v. 241—vi. 219—vii. 211—viii. 143—ix. 263—x. 263—xi. 269— 
xii. 279—xxi. 247. See County Reports. Report of the Com- 
mittee of the county of Lanark concerning the, xviii. 297—ob- 
servations on the Report by the Presbytery of Hamilton, 448— 
mode of striking them in East Lothian, xix. 158—defence of the 
Lanarkshire Jury, 177—tables of the, in Morayshire, from 1782 
to 1823, xxiv. 182—amount of rent at different periods, if taken. 
according to, 184. 

Field-mice, their ravages, and information wanted as to the mode of 
destroying, x. 284. 

Fifeshire, Reports from, ii. and following volumes—Thomson’s Sur- 
vey of, reviewed, i. 284—ploughman in, letters from, vi. 48—vii. 
497—canal proposed in, ix. 208—account of the division of a 
common in, xxi. 189. ,; 

Findlater, the Rev. Charles, his Survey of Peebles reviewed, iv. 208, 
220—his account vindicated, v. 85—letter from, concerning. a 
bellows pump, vi. 25—on blasting rocks, 464—his account of a 
disease in turnips, xiii. 447—on the plucking of potatoe apples, 
508—on the advantages of oxen ploughs, xiv. 39—his biographi- 
cal notice of James M‘Dougal, xxiii. 512. 

Fiadlater, Earl of, account of his improvements, vii. L. 
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Fingers and toes, account of a disease in turnips so called, xiii. 168, 
447—xiv. 177. 

Finlayson, John, on the cultivation of moss, xxiii. 430; testimonials 
in favour of the rid-plough, constructed by, 44]. 

Fiorin, letter from Dr Richardson on the culture of, x. 503—remarks 
on the cultivation of, xii. 227—description of, 354——-memoir by Mr 
Ainslie on, xiii. 3—authorities in favour of, 6—quantity of, pro- 
duced on an acre, 10—hay from, made in winter, 13—probable ad- 
vantages of, to the Highlands of Scotland, 182—report on De 
Richardson’s crops of, by a Committee of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of Kirkcudbright, 201—observations thereon by Dr Richard- 
son, 205—xviii. 12—the culture of, in the Hebrides, recommend- 
ed, xiii. 465—xx. 468—culture of, by Mr Baird of Shotts’ Iron- 
works, xiv. 193—varieties of, 362—xv. 192—Dr Richardson’s es- 
say on, xiv. 471, 480—remarks by Mr Aiton on the superior qua- 
lity of, xvi. 53—on the culture of, in Scotland, xviii. 218—on the 
value and culture of, xxi. 57, 60. 

Fisheries, of Scotland, letter from Mr M‘Donald concerning, xi. 296 
—those of Fairloch, 248—and Ullapool, described, 292—Sir G. 
M‘Kenzie’s opinion of, 301—account of a process respecting a 
salmon-fishery, xii. 38—notices of those of the West of Scotland, 
xx. 44. 

Fishing, mode of, in India, x. 243. 

Fitzherbert’s Boke of Husbandrie and Surveying, reviewed, xviii. 
197. 

Flail, superior to small machines for thrashing, iv. 502. 

Flanders, notices of the agriculture of, xxiv. 96, 101, 104—high 
prices given for tulip roots in, 100O—on the transplanting of hedges 
and trees in, 101—frog-market in, 102—the culture of lucerne 
in, 455. 

Flaz, M. Durno on the cultivation of, in Poland, &c. i. 52, 58—cul- 
tivation of, in Britain and Ireland, 120, 126, 256, 258—vii. 35— 
notices regarding the cultivation of, iv. 390—viii. 57—x. 310— 
xi. 464—xii. 36, 501—description of a barn for, vii. 38—account 
of Mr Lee’s invention for dressing, xvi. 440—xvii. 57—method 
of preparing and breaking by Hill and Bundy’s machine, xviii. 
183—new method of steeping, xx. 458. 

Fletcher, Andrew, Esq. articles of agreement between him and James 
Meikle, i. 159. 

Flint, James, on improvements in Caithness, xviii. 14. 

Flour, on the means of improving, xviii. 156. 

Flower, Richard, his Letters from Lexington and the Illinois review- 
ed, xxi. 96—xxiii. 163. 

Forestalling, remarks on, i. 415—ii. 283—laws against, xvii. 196, 
273. 

Forest lands, improvements on, by the Duke of Newcastle, i. 89. 

Forester's Guide, by Robert Monteith, review of, xxii. 87. 

Forfarshire, reports from, i. ii. vi. and following volumes—mode of 
training and working oxen in, iii. 450—on the former and present 
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state of agriculture in, vii. 156—Mr Headrick’s Survey of, re- 
viewed, xiv. 456—salmon fisheries in, 458—breeds and manage- 
ment of cattle in, xv. 22. 

Fourcroy, extracts from his book on vegetation, vi. 291, 425—vii. 55, 
302, 444. 

Fores, plan for destroying, x. 510. 

Frames for corn-stacks, advantages of, xxii. 276. 

Framingham, its agriculture, &c. by Dr Rigby, reviewed, xxii. 95. 

France, on the husbandry of, and state of its agriculturists, viii. 303 
—xv. 401—xvi. 382—xx. 1—on the importation of corn from, xi. 
101—the present state of the veterinary art in, xiii. 188—account 
of a breakfast in, xvi. 206—instructions by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of, on the making of bread from damaged grain, xviii. 
149—its husbandry compared with that of England, xx. 173— 
state of farming in, 200, 295, 309—prices of wheat in, from 1803 
to 1816, xxiv. 206. 

Franklin, Dr, his thoughts on the corn laws, x. $34—on the corn 
trade, xxii. 162. 

Free martins, observations on, vii. 462—instances of calves produced 
by, 463—viii. 466. 

Freer, Captain, account of his improvements near Perth, iii. 14. 

French burrs, a substitute for, found in Stirlingshire, xvii. 215. 

Friendly Societies, recommended, v. 460—their utility, vi. 145—ac- 
count of those at Workington, by Mr Curwen, xviii. 195—num- 
ber of, in Scotland, xix. 456. 

Fruit, method of storing, ii. 48—periods of ripening im Inverness- 
shire, xvi. 410. 

Fruit-trees, on the benefit of covering, ix. 365—xi. $36—on the 
cultivation of, in Scotland, xiv. 418—on the blackening of stone- 
walls for, xxiv. 150. 

Fry, Joseph Storrs, his Treatise on Wheel-carriages, reviewed, xxi. 
482. 

Fuel, suggestions respecting, in the Highlands, vi. 363. 

Fullarton, Colonel, his Letter to Lord Carrington on converting 
Grass-lands to Tillage, reviewed, ii. 435. 


CY 


Gaelic language, on the establishment of an academy at Inverness for 
the preservation of, x. 163. 

Galloway, particulars of the cattle of, viii. 73—husbandry of, 348, 
358—Survey of, reviewed, xii. 364—improvements made in, by 
Lord Daer, 373—plan of reducing rents in, xvii. 35. 

Game laws, explanation of, by Sir William Blackstone, i. 24—re- 
marks on,; 266, 301—Mr Ness’s Treatise on those of Scotland, re- 
viewed, xix. 91. 

Gardener, the Forcing Fruit and Kitchen, reviewed, iii. 366. 

Gardiner, Dr, his essays reviewed, v. 353. 

Gates, on the construction of, iv. 180—cast-iron for hanging and fas- 
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tening, v. 83—vi. 331—x. 492—iron gates recommended, xii. 440 
—new construction by Mr Clark, xxi. 146, 428—xxii. 47, 49. 
General Assembly of Scotland, report by the, regarding the manage- 

ment of the poor, xix. $26, 452. 

General Report of Scotland, reviewed, xvi. 207, 343, 470. 

Gentleman Farmer, (Lord Kames’), an useful introduction to the ht 
knowledge of agriculture, i. 158—review of a new edition of, xvi. Ht 
219. | 
Georgical essays, by Dr Hunter, reviewed, iv. 202. Hy 
: Germany, notice of the agriculture of, in the year 1743, i. 399— | 

method of ascertaining the value of corn in, communicated by the 

Chevalier Eddlecrantz, iv. 457. 

; Gladstones, John, plough invented for water-furrowing land, vi. 200 
—a machine invented by, for reaping corn, vii. 273—new mode 1 
of yoking horses to a thrashing machine by, xi. 492. 

Glasgow, state of markets in, v. and following volumes—advantages 
of acanal between, and Ardrossan, vii. 12—resolutions of the 
Chamber of Commerce of, on the Corn-laws, xv. 242—importa- 
tion of corn into, in 1821 and 1822—xxiv. 119. 

Gleaning, objected to, iii. $342—observations on the law and custom 
of, xxi. 413. 

Gogar-muir, improvements on, iii. 240. 

Gold, prices of, at different periods since 1797, xv. 71, 183. 

Gooch, T. S., Esq. letter to, xxii. 259, 425. 

Googe, Barnaby, notice of his Whole Art of Husbandry, xviis 268— 

xviii. 289. jn | 
Gooseberries, late crop of, in 1816, xvii. 506. 
Gordon, Sir Alexander, on roads and wheel-carriages, xvii. 1883— i 

xx. 145—comparative trial of his waggon with carts, xvii. 190— 

on working oxen, xx. 304. i 
Gowrie, Carse of, notices of its cultivation, i. 196—report from, ix. 

385—experiments in saving clover-seeds in the, xix. 405. 

Grade, E. W. on the prices of corn in the corn-exporting countries, 
and the expense of raising it, xxii. 254. 

Groin, whether best employed for feeding horses in a broken or un- 
broken state, i. 71—description of a machine for cutting or break- 
ing, 147—diseases arising trom damp and unwholesome, 151—hints 
regarding substitutes for, in making spirituous liquors, 455—dc- 
scription of a drill-barrow for sowing, ii. 162—xvi. 436—substi- it 
tutes for, in the feeding of horses, ii. 247—on the exports and im- 1 
ports of, iv. 421—mode of ascertaining the fiars of, in East Lo- i 
thian, animadverted on; v. 197—-when dried with steam best for 
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4 seed, 415—quantity of seed to an acre, 425—on the crops of, 454 i 
a —the best ought to be selected for seed, vi. 1, 448—the price 
N of, how affected by agricultural improvements, 326—farms for 
breeding new varieties of, 449—vii. 169—mode of ascertaining \ 
the average prices of, ix. 18—on the prohibition of the use of, #1) 
in distillation, 252—xi. 373—-on paying rents by an average of Wit 
the fiars of, 326, 500—on the binding and stooking of, xiii. 355, 
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4.59—on the sowing of, in ribs, xv.51—on the expense of cultivat- 
ing, in Scotland, 133—table of expenses for clay land, 139—com- 
ponent parts of the price of, 150—on the expediency of selling 
by weight and measure, combined, 151—effects of taxation on the 
price of, 223—plan for preserving, in stores, xvii. 390—the stor- 
ing of British, recommended, xviii. 385—effects of the exporta- 
tion of, on the soil, xix. 27, 162, 298, 444—xx. 18, 21—impor- 
tations of, into Liverpool, xix. 128, 261—tables of the prices of, 
at Dantzic from 1770 to 1820, xxii. 257. See Corn. 

Granaries, public, recommended, xxiii. 146. 

Grant, Sir A., letter from, to the Board of Agriculture as to the cul- 
tivation of potatoes, iii. 142. 

Grapes, on the ripening of, on a common wall, x. 203—letter con- 
cerning the maturation of, 485. 

Grass-lands, remarks on the, of Yorkshire, i. 293—decrease in the 
value of, by remaining long unploughed, 317—essay on the best 
means of converting into tillage, iii. 57, 199—advantages attend- 
ing the practice, 207—Colonel Fullarton’s plan censured, 481— 
impolicy of overstocking, in spring, iv. 175—on the method of im- 
proving, ix. 14. See Pastures. 

Grass, (seeds), general observations on, and the quantities and sorts 
proper for soils, iii. 66, 70, 203—xii. 467—directions for laying 
down land with, iv: 175—successful when sown with barley, v. 282 
—account of those most suitable for common culture, vii. 508—a 
law for regulating the trade in, recommended, x. 1—the impro- 
priety of mixing different kinds for pasturage, xi. 201—experi- 
ments with, xiii. 329—drawings of, wanted, 361—notice of a ma- 
chine for sowing, xvi. 435. 

Gray, Andrew, description of his machine for sowing wheat in wet 
weather, vi. 66—of his plough, vii. 4—his Ploughwright’s Assist- 
ant, reviewed, ix. 520—his account of a machine for hummelling 
barley, xiii. 186—and of a new apparatus for yoking horses to 
thrashing-mills, 279—opens a school for drawing and modelling 
agricultural implements, 436—his treatise on Spinning Ma- 
chinery, reviewed, xx. 95. , 

Gray, Simon, Esq., on the effects of an assize in bread, xvi. 338— 
on the present stagnation, xxi. 418—xxii. 4, 176——his letters to 
T. S. Gooch, Esq. 259, 425—on equalizing the supply and de- 
mand of the corn market, xxiii. 48—on the prospects of farmers, 
302—xxiv. 407—on the effects of abundance, 26. 

Gray, Henry, remarks on his breed of sheep, v. 455. 

Grazing-farms, observations on the management of, iii. 163—x. 91. 

Green crops and wheat, most profitable to a farmer, viii. 213—should 
be consumed on the ground, xvi. 57—remarks on the law of Scot- 
land concerning, 64. 

Greg, Thomas, Esq., his Letter to the President of the Board of 
Agriculture reviewed, x. 390—strictures on his farm manage- 
ment, xii. 338, 472, 476. , 
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Grenville, Lord, the benefits resulting from his bill relative to the 
administration of civil justice in Scotland, viii. 243, 245. 

Grierson, William, Esq., on Morton’s revolving harrow, xv. 471. 

Grub, ravages of the, among oats, i. 386—among wheat, 405—diffe- 
rent kinds of, ii. $364—Stickney’s observations on, 449—destruc- 
tive in clay land, iii. 62—mode of destroying by rolling, ix. 391— 
devoured by crows, xv. 315—xix. 38—observations on the natu- 
ral history of, xviii. 315—salt mixed with seed corn a preservative 
against the ravages of, 439—new experiments for checking the 
ravages of, xix. 336. 

Grubber, construction and advantages of the, xv. 198, 272. 

Gullet, John, on a drainage in Russia, xxiii. 74—on the strata of 
the bog drained, 132. 

Guthrie, Alexander, on the culture of Lucerne, xxiii, 12. 

Gypsum, on the application of, as a manure, xxii. 76. 


H 

Halyburton, Dr William, life of, iv. 524—extracts from his Georgi- 
cal Letters, 526. 

Hannay, Thomas, on the under-draining of clay land in Wigtonshire, 
xvi. 262. 

Hannay, Robert, on the expediency of reducing the legal rate of in- 
terest, xxiv. 315. 

Hanover, notice of the agriculture of, xxi. 173. 

Harley, William, account of his dairy near Glasgow, xv. 188. 

Harrow (diamond), invented by Mr Campbell, xiii. 64—(revolving), 
account of, xv. 470—xvii. 459—certificates of its utility, xviii. 46 
—xx. 479—xxii. $46—xxiii. 19. 

Hartlib’s Legacy, account of, xvii. 270. 

Harvest work, on the management of, viii. 369—x. 285—xi. 91— 
xiii. 165—xvii. 451. 

Haugh land, on the means of improving, with a sketch of the neces- 
sary drains, ii. 120—iv. $12—information requested as to the best 
mode of preserving, x. 482. 

Hay, on the management of, i. 180—xvi. 331—salting of, i. 186— 
management of, near London, 254—plan of making, from heath, 
273—produce of, from water-meadows, $326—receipt for making 
tea from, iii. 161—ought not to be cut for two years successively, 
243—observations on horse-rakes for gathering, x. 40—cutting by 
the acre recommended, 243—advantage of providing it for sheep 
in the spring, xviii. 415. 

Headrick, the Rev. James, on the analysis of limestone, vi. 11—and 
on magnesian limestone, 18—on fuel in the Highlands, 363— 
strictures by, vii. 148, $324—on crows, xiv. 46—his Survey of 
Forfarshire reviewed, 456—his proposal for the improvement of 
agriculture, xvi. 270--on Sir H. Davy’s opinion that the export 
of grain tends to impoverish the soil, xix. 27—on high rents, 304 
—on the fisheries of the West of Scotland, and on the value of 
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shells as manure, xx. 44—0on the improvement of waste lands, 275 
—xxii. 14—on extracting turpentine from the fir trees of the 
Highlands of Scotland, xxiii. 340—on forming orchards in the 
Highlands, xxiv. 429. 

Heath, plan of making into hay, i. 273—xvii. 350—on the introduc- 
tion of exotic kinds of, as food for mountain flocks, xv. 159. 

Hebrides, islands, method of tanning leather in, iv. 136—the culture 
of fiorin recommended in the, xiii. 465—M‘Donald’s Survey of, 
reviewed, xiv. 86—manufacture of kelp in, 88. 

Hedges, on the management of, i. 371, 421—on the expense and 
mode of making and training thorn, iv. 172—xi. 44—xiv. 171— 
xvi. 408—when first made in Scotland at the expense of a tenant, 
v. 133—estimate of the expense of, xi. 33, 39. 

Heligoland Beans, account of, xvii. 430. 

Hemp. See Flax. 

Henderson, Robert, his Treatise on the Feeding of Swine and Curing 
of Bacon, reviewed, xii. 524. 

Henderson, John, on smut in wheat, xvii. 348—on mildew, 350. 

Hepburn, the Honourable Baron, letter from, on the Corn-laws, vi. 
149—remarked on, vii. 491—his letters to Mr Curwen, xi. 88, 89 
—his Speech on the Corn-laws, reviewed, xv. 206. 

Hertfordshire, excellence of the plough, so called, in breaking up 
ground, i. 254—observations on the husbandry of, x. 391. 

Highlands of Scotland, means of preventing emigration from, iv. 253 
—ix. 23—x. 41, 165, 459—hints for the improvement of, iv. 262 
—xxii. 14—observations thereon, iv. 460—on fuel in the, vi. 363 
—value of labour in, 27—xi. 202—essays on the improvement of, 
vil. 218, 287, 316, 480—viii. 169—xi. 6, 157, 308—strictures on 
the review of Lord Selkirk’s work on the, vii. 241—state of agri- 
culture in, viii. 5|00—and sheep farming, xi. 3—xii. 25—and tim- 
ber trees, xx. 27, 29, 411—whins and broom recommended for 
culture in the, 282— illicit distillation in the, 361—on the im- 
provement of pastures, and formation of forests in, 420—rural 
economy of, xxi. 192—on the formation of orchards and cottage 
gardens in, 451—botany of, 453—on extracting turpentine from 
the fir-trees of the, xxiii. 340. 

Highland Society of Scotland, their proceedings with regard to the 
emigration of the Highlanders, iv. 315—attempt to encourage po- 
tatoe husbandry in the Highlands of Scotland, v. 414—their en- 
couragement of ploughing matches, vi. 187—Review of their 
Transactions, ix. 97—xi. 82—xvii. 341—xviii. 207—xxii. 80— 
premiums offered by, ix. 139—x. 137—hints concerning the, ix. 
279—Report by a Committee of, on weights and measures, xiv. 1 
—on the expediency of selling grain by weight and measure, xv. 
151—account of its institution and proceedings, xvi. 316—Report 
of a Committee of, on the reaping machine, xvii. 261—notices of 
the establishment of, 408—suggestions by the, regarding the se- 
lection of seed corn, xviii. 36—notice concerning the, xxii. 129— 
on the premium offered by the, for the saving uf clover seeds, xxiii. 
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175—proceedings of, respecting a show of cattle, 421—remarks 
on the show of fat stock for premiums offered by, xxiv. 45—addi- 
tional premiums suggested, 47. 

Highways, of England and Wales, expense of, xix. 458. 

Hill and Bundy’s machines for preparing flax and hemp, account of, 
xviii. 183. 

Hindostan, husbandry of, iii. 435—sheep of, 487—dubb grass in, 
xiii. 210. 

Hodgskin, Thomas, Esq., on the agriculture of Hanover, xxi. 173. 
Hofwyl, account of M. de Fellenberg’s establishment at, for culti- 
vating the soil and educating the poor, xix. 51, 194, 308, 433. 
Hogg, James, on the improvement of sheep and wool, xiii. 173—on 
the diseases of sheep, 306, 475—on the present state of sheep- 

farming in Scotland, xviii. 144. 

Hogs, on the feeding of, iii. 236. 

Holderness Agricultural Society, questions discussed at the meetings 
of, viii. 1S 2—-xiii. 163. 

Holkham, account of the sheep-shearing at, vii. 346—xix. $384—me- 
thod adopted there for converting arable into pasture land by 
transplanting turf, 395—on the Agriculture of, by Dr Rigby, re- 
viewed, 478. 

Hope, Robert, on clay burning in East Lothian, xvi. 305. 

Hops, on the cultivation of, in the county of Nottingham, with a 
view of the expense and produce, xvi. 25—on the introduction of, 
into England, xvii. 267. 

Horse-races, said to be the cause of the superiority of the English 
horses, xx. 155 

Horse-shoe, improved construction of a, xiv. 77—further particulars 
concerning, xv. 203. 

Horse-team, expense of, i. 46—compared with that of an ox-team, 
428, 433. 

Horses, of the food of, i. 51—ii. 247—comparative advantages of, 
and oxen for labour, i. 214—ii. 197— iii. 13—iv. 291—xv. 281— 
Suffolk breed of, i. 391—on the impolicy of taxing those employ- 
ed in farming, ii. 207—iii, 250—xiv. 346—xv. 273—on the soil- 
ing of, iv. 169-—yoked three abreast, 294—Treatise on, reviewed, 
326—a new edition of language to, recommended, viii. 51—xi. 
512—new mode of yoking to thrashing machines, x. 197—rules 
for ascertaining the age of, by inspection of their teeth, xiv. 163 
—experiments on the economy of feeding, xviii. 215—notes of 
a lecture on, xx. 57—rates at which stallions are employed, 157— 
on the diseases of the eye of, 266—distempers of, at New York, 
xxi. 155. 

Horticultural Tour through Flanders, &c. review of a, xxiv. 93. 

Houghton’s Collections of Husbandry and Trade, notice of, xviii, 
275. 

Hounam, Statistical Account of the Parish of, remarks on, i. 17, 
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Howison, Dr James, on the restoring of frosted potatoes, xix. 1— 
on water and air as the food of vegetables, 407. 

Howison, Dr William, on the culture and preparation of potatoes in 
Russia, xx. 449. 

Howison’s Sketches of Upper Canada, extracts from, on emigration, 
xxiii. 71. 

Hummelling barley, description of a machine for, xiii. 186—another 
method of, 443—xvi. 403—xvii. 110. 

Hungary, Lower, state of the peasantry in, xix. 291—crops and live- 
stock of, 294, 297. 

Hunter, Robert, Esq., his Letter to the County of Haddington re- 
viewed, v. 361. 

Hunter, Dr, review of his Georgical Essays, iv. 202—letter from, 
422. 

Husbandry. See Agriculture. 

of Scotland, review of Sir J. Sinclair’s account of the, 

xiii. 220, 367. 

Hypothec, servants wages preferable to the landlord’s right of, xx. 
310. 


J 
Jacob, William, Esq., his account of an agricultural establishment in 
Prussia, xxi. 316. 
Jameson, Professor, on the Rocky Mountain Sheep of America, 


xxii. $11. 

Jamieson, Mr, his mode of conducting farm work, viii. 87—his 
thrashing machine, 202—his turnip husbandry, 206—advice to a 
young farmer, 474—letters by a young farmer to, xi. 45, 207, 
346, 479. 

Implements for sowing wheat when the ground is wet, iv. 522—for 
potato husbandry, viii. 285—for turnip, 414. 

Improvements, agricultural. See Agricultural Improvements. 

Income, effect of the depression of agricultural produce on, xxiv. 165 
— considerations on, 297. 

Indian Corn, account of, xix. 473. 

Intelligence, Agricultural, leading articles of, i. 101, 212, 334, 445— 
ii. 80, 206, 340, 454—iii. 97, 248, 374, 505—iv. 100, 224, 346, 
472—v. 93, 226, 368, 475—vi. 97, 241, 366, 491—vii. 99, .249, 
378, 523—viii. 99, 242, 383, 519—ix. 113, 245, 375, 527—x. 
112, 253, 401, 546—xi. 100, 253, 396, 514—xii. 117, 263, 396, 
538—xiii. 115, 256, 396, 536—xiv. 97, 225, 355, 482—xv. 93, 
229, 367, 492—xvi. 98, 255, 363, 489—xvii. 93, 229, $56, 481 
— xviii. 95, 221, 350, 469—xix. 99, 231, 349, 487—xx. 97, 224, 
352, 484—xxi. 98, 235, 351, 485—xxii. 97, 232, 355, 487—xxiii. 
97,229, 355, 482—xxiv. 108, 355, 478. 

Interest, on the policy of fixing a legal rate of, ii. 337—thoughts on 
reducing that of the national debt, xxiv. 1—on reducing the legal 
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rate of, 315—effects of the present rate of, on landholders, 317— 
and on tenants, 321. 

Inverness-shire, reports from, i. and following volumes—state of agri- 
culture in, viii. 161—Survey of, reviewed, x. 372—observations ~ 
on the survey of, xii. 100—resolutions of the county of, regarding 
the property-tax, x. 266. 

Johnes, Thomas, Esq., on the letting of land, xii. 441. 

Johnson, the Rev. H., on a mode of sowing grain in ribs, xv. 51. 

Johnston, Mr, at Hillhouse, account and recommendation of his dairy, 
iii. 235. 

Jones, Abraham, on Scottish farming, iii. 233. 

Joplin, T. on the annual supply and consumption of corn, xxiv. 290 
—his objections to the report of the Committee of 1821, 293. 
Jordan, George, description of a pump to work without a piston, in- 

vented by, vi. 22. 

Ireland, on the culture of flax in, i. 126—xvii. 35—premiums offer- 
ed by the Farming Society of, for the improvement of cattle, iv. 
104—agricultural intelligence from, 372—vi. 249—xvi. 421— 
xvii. 389—Farming Society of, their show of live-stock, vi. 252— 
their proceedings, vii. 265—x. 178——xvii. 411—xviii. 171—on 
the state of the population and husbandry of Wexford, viii. 135 
on the culture of potatoes in, xv. 56—xvi. 22—xxii. 18—-statis- 
tical survey of, xvi. 199, 308, 452—distress of the farmers of, 
xviii. 179—notices of the agriculture of, 408-—review of the Sta- 
tistical Account, (vol. i.) of, 197—Mr Curwen’s Observations on 
the State of, reviewed, xix. 222—-mode of managing coppice in, 
300—effects of the cottage system in, xx. 54—fine woolled flocks 
and Merino factory in, xxi. 273--on the causes of the distress of 
the lower classes in, xxiv. 207—remarks on the state of, 281. 

Irrigation, plan of, practised by Charles Stephen, vi. 447—Dr Ri- 
chardson on, xiii. 40—recommended for improving heathy ground, 
xvii. 449, 

Italy, notices of the agriculture of, xxi. 156. 


Kames, Lord, his Gentleman Farmer, an useful introduction to the 
knowledge of agriculture, i. 158—plan of a lease by, 292—ac- 
count of his farming, ix. 348—extracts from his work relative to 
the agriculture of East Lothian in 1778, xii. 205—review of a 
new edition of his Gentleman Farmer, with a Supplement, xvi. 
219. 

Kelp, on the cultivation of, viii. 40—on the manufacture of, xiv. 88 
—xviii. 206—comparison between, and barilla, 208. 

Kelso, new cattle-markets at, xviii. 182. 

Kennedy, Robert, Esq., account of, vi, 2585—elegy to the memory 
of, 259. 

Kent, Nathaniel, Esq., on Farm-management at Windsor-park, ii, 55, 
141—his Survey of Norfolk reviewed, iii. 489. 
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Kent, husbandry of, viii. 46—description of a turnip-feeding byre in, 
ix. 177—reports from, viii. 126, 547. 

Kerr, Archibald, lays claim to the invention of the reaping machine, 
xvii. 160. 

Kerr, Robert, his Survey of Berwickshire, reviewed, x. 528. 

Kilkenny, review of the Statistical Survey of, iv. 85. 

Kincardineshire, reports from, i. and following volumes—resolutions 
of the farmers of, concerning the property-tax, ix. 94—report of © 
the Agricultural Society of, on Mr Smith’s reaping machine, xvii. 
450. 

Kincardine-moss, account of the improvement of, xviii. 258—ancient 
vessels found in, 259—-wheel constructed for raising the water to 
float off the moss, 265—population of, 271. 

Kinloch, Sir Francis, Bart. (See Thrashing Machine.) 

Kirkcudbright, stewartry of, proposals for making a canal in, ii. 415 
—reports from, x. xiii. and following volumes—method of making 
cider in, ix. $45—proceedings of the Agricultural Society of, 
xiii. 1, 201—xv. 422—xvi. 49—past and present state of agricul- 
ture in, xvi. 33. 

Kitchen garden, the proper cultivation of, viii. 159. 

Knight, T. A. Esq. his letter regarding Mr Broad’s method of at- 
tracting mice and rats, xiv. 426. 

Koster, J. T., account of his new and improved method of construct- 
ing wheel-carriages, xx. 189. 


L 

Labour, the wages of, not regulated by the price of meal, iii. 237— 
the wages of, in the Highlands, v. 45—vi. 27-—xi. 202—on regu- 
lating the wages of, v. 205, 251, 435, 438—the comparative ex- 
pense of farm labour in 1790 and 1804, vi. 9—on the value of, vil. 
313—viii. 55, 339—delving and trenching recommended, xix. 58 
—the wazes of, compared with the expense of subsistence, xxi. 
$32. 

Labour, statute, observations on, xii. 589—xiv. 243. 

Laidlaw, Alexander, on store-farming, xxiii. 425. 

Laing, Malcolm, Esq., account of his Merino flocks in Orkney, xv. 
353. 

Lamb, house, first fed in Scotland by President Dundas, iv. 35— 
when first sold in Edinburgh, 166. 

Lanlash, in Arran, account of, xviii. 419. 

Lammermuir district, account of, iv. 507. 

Lanarkshire, reports from, ii. and following volumes—perennial rye- 
grass discovered in, v. 305—dates of sowing and reaping in, from 
1773 to 1806, viii. 332—winter barley cultivated in, xvii. 72—on 
the fiars of, xviii. 297, 392, 448—xix. 177—farming in the Middle 
Ward of, xxi. 416—xxii. 78—account of the Middle Ward of, 
150, 
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Lancashire, reports from, i. ii. x. and following volumes—rural sketch 
of, i. 245. 

Lancaster, Joseph, lecture by, on the application of geometry to agri- 

* culture, xiv. 220. 

Land, on the value of, i. 42—vi. 273, 278—on the subsetting of, i. 
43—on the means of improving haughland, ii. 120—iv. $12—fen- 
cing of, iv. 172—vi. 444—estimate as to enclosing with hedges 
and ditches, iv. 173—best method of improving old tillage, 175— 
injudicious modes of letting, v. 159—query regarding enclosing, 
292—answered, 464—on reclaiming mountain land, vi. 44—com- 
parative value of, in the counties of Wigton and Haddington, 273, 
278—vii. 458—viii. $48, 353—on the letting of, ix. 162, 170—~ 
xi. 8, 400—xii. 441, 565—on the ploughing and harrowing of, in 
wet weather, ix. 302—causes of the late rise on the value of, ix. 
311, 329—on the expense of enclosing, x. 195—xi. 33, 39—ex- 
pense of stocking arable, 490—table of the letting prices of, xiii. 
162. 

Landlords, on the liberality of, to tenants, ix. 294—xii. 433—pre- 
judices against, ix. 367—strictures on the discussion concerning, 
x. 199—xi. 168—not obliged to build houses consumed by fire 
while in possession of a tenant, xvi. 313—xix.65—questions be- 
tween, and their tenants, xx. 202—hints to those of Scotland, xxiv. 
22—address to those of Morayshire, 24. 

Land measure, difference between surface and horizontal, xx. 410. 

Land produce, comparative prices of, xvi. 112—causes of the pre- 
sent low prices of, 464—xvii. 79, 106, 143—the effects of war 
and taxes on the price of, 335—comparison between the land 
produce of England and France, xx. 178—why the prices of, are 
higher in Britain than in France, xxi. 142—the war prices of, com- 
pared with those of 1823, 163, 257—the effects of the depression 
of, on income and capital, xxiv. 165, 297. 

Landed property of Scotland, tabular view of the state of, xvi. 73. 

Land-steward, the character and qualifications of, xii. 197. 

Landsurveying, remarks on, xxi. 77, 148. 

Landsurveyor, damages given against a, for an erroneous report of the 
value of an estate, xx. 43. 

Langholm, reports from, viii. xiii. and following volumes. 

Larch.trees, on the soils most proper for the growth of, x. 162—xzxiii. 
54—on the decay of, 173. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, his Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Pub- 
lic Wealth, v. 365—his pamphlets on the State of the Currency, 
reviewed, xv. 63—his letter on the Corn Laws, reviewed, 206. 

Laurence, John, his Treatise on Horses, reviewed, iv. 326. 

Laurie, Thomas, on the obligation on the tenants of Scotland to con- 
sume straw and green crops on their farms without express stipu- 
lation, xvi. 57—on the expense of cultivating corn in Scotland, 
xvii. 66. 

Law, William, Esq., notice of, viii. 133. 
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Laws, ancient Scots statutes against weeds, xvii. $4—and concern- 
ing labouring and sowing the ground, 35, 197—for the encourage- 
ment of tillage, 272—for the valuation and sale of tithes in Scot- 
land, &c. 275. 

Law-suits, outlines of a plan for avoiding, xv. 290. 

Leases, want of, injurious to agriculture, i. 77—iv. 262—Lord Kames’ 
plan of, i. 292—review of Lord Kames’ plan, ii. 199—iii. $33— 
heads of, i. 315—ix. 182, 344, 466—x. 18, 186, 244, 346, 435— 
xi. $15—objections to restrictive covenants in, iii. 23—iv. 11—ob- 
servations on the forms of, iii. 50—x. 190, 346, 442, 448—query 
as to the disposal of dung and straw at the end of, iii. 193—ge- 
neral clause in (“ to manage in a husband-like manner”) no bar 
to sowing any quantity of wheat, iv. 15—review of Bell’s Trea- 
tise on, 333—vii. 82, 510—want, and shortness of, in some parts 
of Scotland, v. 404—essay on, vi. 390—vii. 15, 181, 420—ques- 
tion at law on the subject of, vii. 471—leases for life, on the im- 
propriety of, ix. 445—0on the general clause in, to observe the 
rules of good husbandry, 491— information requested as to the con- 
ditions of one for unimproved land, xii. 24—on the covenants of, 
xiii. 880—xiv., 295—xv. 316—xx. 31, 179, 204, 424—state of, in 
Scotland, xvi. 190—antiquity of, 194—decisions concerning leases 
on entailed estates, xvii. 149, $15—form of one recommended by 
Sir John Sinclair, xix. 84—judgment of the House of Lords on 
the validity of, xx. 326. 

Leather, method of tanning, in the Hebrides, iv. 136. 

Lee, James, an aceount of his invention for dressing hemp and flax, 
xvi. 440—xvii. 57. 

Leicester-sheep. See Sheep. 

Leslie, James, on the division of a triangle into any number of equal 
parts, xiii. 39, 351, 470. 

Level for draining, description of a, xxi. 291. 

Lime, use of, in Nottinghamshire, i. 91—most beneficial mode of ap- 
plying, 148—iii. 22, 67, 76—qualities of, in Yorkshire, i. 387— 
inquiry as to the best method of using, ii. 65, 161—viii. 168—xi. 
321—effects of, upon heath, ii. 3883—experiments, iii. 76, 325— 
thoughts on, vi. 316—on the cement of, $21—on selling, by weight, 
xi. 323—advantages of harrowing it in without ploughing, xiii. 70 
— its effects on coarse pasture, 214—on the different qualities of, 
xv. 163—burnt without kilns, xvii. 61—said to improve the tur- 
nip crop when put into the drills at the time of sowing, xviii. 144 
—when applied to wheat crops as a top-dressing, considered a 
preventive of mildew, xxiv. 474. 

Lime-kilns, description of, at Closeburn, xvi. 133. 

Limestone, plan for bruising, unburnt, i. 193—deseription of a ma- 
chine for pounding, iii. 146, 483--burning with peat, 210, 433— 
mode of ascertaining the quality of, v. 27, 272—analysis of, 265, 
451—vi. 14, 192, 312—vii. 26, 33—(Magnesian) observations 
on, vi. 18—vii. 148, $24—observations en limestone gravel, ix. 
428. 
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Lincolnshire, repotts from, i. xii. and intermediate volumes; agricul- 
ture of, i. 394—on draining the fens of, viii. 265. 

Linplum, sheep-show at, ix. 361. 

Liston, the Rev. Henry, notice of his improved patent plough, xiv. 
439. ‘ 

Little, John, his Treatise on Store-farming, reviewed, xviii. 461. 

Liverpool, Lord, letters to, on the Corn-laws, xxii. 123~-on a safe 
and économical currency, 211—from Lord Stourton to, 467—on 
the state of the nation, xxiii. 449. 

Liverpool, meteorological observations at, vi. 251, 373, 497— imports 
of grain into, in 1822, xxiv. 76—comparison of prices curtent at, 
in 1819 and 1822, 166—markets at, xiii. and following volumes. 

Live-stock, on improving the breeds of, iii. 541~iv. 35—on the ma- 
nagement of, on arable lands, vii. 175—observations on Dr Coven- 
try’s pamphlet on, viii. 5, 342—on the economy of feeding, xi. 
$80—remarks on, xix. 16. See Cattle and Sheep. 

Living, statement of the Comparative expense of, in 1792 and 1821, 
xxiii. 58. 

Loch, James, Esq. on the improvements in Sutherlandshire, xxi. 
429. 

Loch of Coot, account of the drainage of, iii. $19. 

Lochs, on tlie conversion of, into vallies, ix. 501. 

Lomonds, division of the commonty of, xxi. 189. 

London, consumption of malt liquors in, i. 83—farm management 
near, ii. 40, 126, 278, 373— iii. 68, 341, 468—iv. 30, 483, 459— 
importation of foreign corn into, in 1822, xxiv. 77—~markets at, 
iv. vi. xiv. and following volumes. 

Longevity, an epigram, by George Dempster, Esq. xix. 141. 

Lothian, East, reports from, i. and following volumes—climate of, 
i. 63—fiars of, iv. 244—~v. 194-—vii. 211—viii. 149-—xxi. 247— 
memorial by the farmers of, om the income tax, iv. 424—anecdotes 
of farming in, v.387—grain rents paid in, 391— comparative expense 
of farm-labour in, in 1790 and 1804, vi. 7—an improved rotation 
of erops on the rich soils of, recommended, 55—agricultural state 
of, compared with that of former times, 57—thoughts on the ma- 
nagement of the Great Post and other Roads in, 349—vii. 63—xv. 
28—-Survey of, reviewed, vii. 353—state of agriculture in, in 1778 
and 1810, compared, xii. 51, 204, 343, 515—monthly abstract of 
the prices of wheat sold at Haddington in, xiii. 415—meetings in, 
on the Corn-laws, xv. 102—-account of clay-burning in, xvi. 305— 
mode of striking the fiars of grain in, xix. 158—experiments in, 
with rape and bones as manures, xx. 13, 17—resolutiots. of the far- 
wiers in, on the Corn-laws, 383 Agricultural Society of, xxii. 42 
—money rents in, reduced with the price of corn, xxiv. 126. 

Lothian, Mid, reports from, i. xix. and intermediate volumes—agri- 
cultural Survey of, reviewed, iii. 86, 225—manufacture of bread 
in, 232——remarks on the review, $321, 503. 

Lothian, West, reports from, xiii. i and intermediate volumes. 
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Loudon, Mr, his Observations on the formation and management of 
plantations, reviewed, vi. 77, 126, 238, 356. 

Loudon and Moira, the Countess of, account of the improvements on 
-her estate in Ayrshire, xv. 472. 

Lovi, Mrs, account of her beads for discovering the quality of milk, 
xviii. 219-——xxi. 293, 363. 

Low, Alexander, Esq. biographical notice of, xix. 390. 

Low, David, Esq. on the prospects of the landholder and the farmer, 
xxiv. 12—remarks on the Corn-laws by, 17. 

Lowe, Joseph; Esq., on the present state of England, xxiii. 385. 

Lowe, Robert, his Survey of the County of Nottingham, reviewed, 
i, 87. 

Lucerne, experiments on the culture of, iv. 413—xv. 490—xxiii. }2 
—notices of, x. 162—culture of, in Flanders, xxiv. 455. 


M 

Macadam, Loudon, his improvements in road-making, xx. 436. 

MacCulloch, J. R. Esq., on the causes of the late depretiation of the 
price of corn, xviii. 31. 

M'Culloch, John, Esq., on the rural economy of the Highlands of 
Scotland, xxi. 192. 

M‘Donald, James, his Survey of the Hebrides, reviewed, xiv. 86— 
remarks on the Salt-laws by, 94. 

M‘Dougal, James, method of cleaning turnips by, ii. 52—biographi- 

. cal notice of, xxiii. §12. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, on the value of labour in the Highlands, v. 
45—vi. 27—on regulating the price of labour, v. 205—on the 
analysis of lime, 265—vi. 26, 192—vii. 26—of marl, v. 269—on 
smut in wheat, 267—premium offered by him for storing turnips, 
vi. 103—on the Highland and Lowland distilleries, viii. 375—on 
the Diseases aud Management of Sheep, reviewed, x. 519—on 
steaming potatoes, xi. 66—his Survey of Ross, &c., reviewed, 
217. 

Mackenzie, George, on the cyle of the weather, xxiii. 1, 135, 283. 

Maclaurin, Archibald, notice of his essay on hedges and on heath, 
xvii. 350. 

Maclean, Alexander, Esq., his improvements in the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, xx. 422. . 

Machine, for winnowing, introduced into Scotland, i. 158—for 
thrashing, ib.—one for pounding limestone, iii. 146—one for har- 
rowing wheat in wet weather, vi. 66—one for reaping corn, vii. 
273—x. 283, 402—one for cutting or breaking grain, ix. 1, 147 

_ —one for hummelling barley, xii. 226—xiii. 186, 443. See Flail 
and Thrashing Machine. 

Machinery, observations on, vi. 201. 

Maggots, used as food by the Chinese, xx. 133. 

Magnesia, different opinions concerning the effects of, on vegetation, 
iL. 24, 460—vi, 18—vii. 148, 324. 
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Malt, report by a Committee of the House of Commons on, v. 342 
—best made by steam, 414—remarks by Dr Skene Keith on ex- 
periments by Drs Hope, Coventry, and Thomson, on English and 
Scotch barley when used for, viii. 8360, 476—restrictions on the 
time of steeping barley for, xiv. 66, 356—xx. 482. 

Malt-liquors, consumption of, in London, i. 83. 

Malt-taz, general view of the, v. 49—in reference to Scots and Eng- 
lish barley, iv. 225—v. 342, 346—xx.480—its effects on the price 
of bear or bigg, xxiv. 7. 

Malthus, the Rev. T. R., his Observations on the Corn-laws, review- 
ed, xvi. 81—his pamphlet on Rent, reviewed, xvii. 216—xix. 18. 

Man, Isle of, husbandry of, described, xii. 240. 

Mangel wurzel, on the culture and consumption of, xvi. 32, 70. 

Manorial claims, essay on, i. 23, 32, 266. 

Manures, laid upon meadows in Middlesex, i. 80—means of increas- 
ing the quantity of, ii. 301—vii. 66, 294—different kinds of, iii. 
132, 449—x. 314, 497—xv. 289—xvi. 48, 187, 330, 278—xx. 280 
—use of putrescent water, iii. 348—Lord Meadowbank’s pamph- 
let on Peat, reviewed, 501—management of, v. 38—xiv. 153— 
their influence on vegetation, vii. 55—on the value of, viii. 214— 
xii. 190—on the conversion of moss into, x. 204—xiii. 26, 137— 
on the application of bones, 218, 357—xx. 17—schistus, how ap- 
plied, xiv. 286—on the properties and application of various 
kinds of, by Sir H. Davy, 306—on the use of sea-mud, xv. 289 
—rape-cake, xix. 276, 402—xx. 13—salt, xix. 200, 417—xx. 24, 
435—burnt clay, xix. 278—xxii. 280, 420—xx. 153—oyster- 
shells, xix. 408—xx. 44—management of, in Norfolk, xix. 459— 
mode of collecting, in China, xx. 129—quantity of, that may be 
made from different crops, 429. 

Markets. See County Reports, and Agricultural Intelligence. 

Marl, shell, queries respecting, ii. 387—observations on, as a ma- 
nure, iv. 76, 286—account of that of Dunnichen, 153—convertible 
into quicklime by burning, 156—on the analysis of, v. 269—xi. 
285, 417. 

Marshall, Mr, on the Husbandry of the Northern Counties of naa 
land, reviewed, ix. 503. 

Masen, C. on the short-horned breed of cattle, xv. 59. 

Mason, W. Shaw, Esq., his Statistical Account of Ireland, (Vol. I.) 
reviewed, xviii. 197. 

Mather, John, his Farmer’s and Landsteward’s Assistant, reviewed, 
xxi. 226. 

Matthews’ Remarks on Cattle, reviewed, i. 308. 

Macwell’s Select Transactions and Practical Husbandman, notices 
of, xvii. 400. 

Marwell, John, Esq., his account of the former state of agriculture in 
the counties of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries, xvi. 33. 

Meadowbank, Lord, his pamphlet on Peat as a Manure, reviewed, iii. 
501, 
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Meadows, on the floating of, i. 263—iii. 127, 177—watering of, in 
Wiltshire, i. $18—Catchwork, description of, 820—iii. 180— 
quantity of hay from, i. $26—hints on the formation of, vi. 447— 
xi. 72—on Spritty meadows, xii. 498—on the causes of the failure 
of the water-meadows on the estate of the Duke of Baccleuch, 
xvi. 42. 

Measures, imequality of, i. $73—vi. 261—corn measures used in 
Scotland, i. 444—xix. 482—difference between Scotch and Eng- 
lish, vii. 81. See Weights. 

“a James, articles of agreement between him and A. Fletcher, 

- i. 159. 

Meikle, Andrew, brought thrashing-machines to perfection, iv. 1$1— 
obtained a patent, 1$2—comparison of his machine with Mr Cot- 
terell’s, 183—plan for rewarding him, xi. 59—list of the subscrib- 
ers for this purpose, 465—biographical notice of, xii. 566. 

‘Meikle, George, biegraphical notice ef, xii. 566. 

Melville, Lord, his speech on the malt-tax, xx. 481. 

Menteith, C. G. 8. Esq., on the larch tree, xxiii. 54. 

‘Menzies, Michael, Esq., the first who attempted to make thrashing- 
machines in Britain, iv. 129—obtained a patent for one early in 
the last century, xviii. 401. 

Merino sheep, account ef the importation of, into Scotland, by Colo- 
nel Downie, xiv. 211—into Orkney, and success there, xv. 353— 
into England, xvii. 405—success in Ireland, xxi. 274, 285. 

Meteorological observations at Liverpool, iv. 251, 373, 497—v. 127, 

' §03—vi. 125—in East Lothian, xi. 270—journals, the utility of, 
xiii. 846. 

Middlesez, Middleton’s Survey of, reviewed, i. 72—reports from, iii. 
126, 269, 403. 

Middleton, John, his Survey of Middlesex, reviewed, i. '72. 

Farming Society, regulations of, ix. 463. 

Milch cows, hints respecting, vii. 177—on feeding, with hay and oat- 

_ straw, compared, vili. 300—management of, in Ayrshire, $19. See 
Dairy. 

Mildew, observations on, and the injury done by, vi. 222—ix. 416— 
xv. 54—xvi. 292—causes of, 38, 300, 413—xvii. $350—xxiv. 434. 

Milk, quantity of, yielded by a good cow daily, iii. 444—xvii. $18— 

' quantities given by different breeds, and their produce in butter 
and cheese, xiv. $61—beads for discovering the quality of, xviii. 
219—xxi. 293, 363. 

Mill, a domestic one for grinding meal described, xvi.277—account 
of a portable one used in the French armies, xix. 290. 

Milistones, a quarry of, discovered near Stirling, iii. 382. 

Mineral waters, near Moffat, analysis of, xiii. 512. 

Minutes of evidence on the corn averages, xxi. 400—on the depress- 

' ed state of agriculture, xxii. 446. 

Moffat, analysis of the mineral waters at, xiii. 512. 

Mole-catching, mode of, on the Duke of Buccleuch’s estate, ix. 152. 
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Money and currency, essay on, xv. 179. 

Monteith's Forester’s Guide, extracts from, on the valuing of bark, 
xxii. 56—review of, 87. 

Montgomery, Sir James, account of, iv. $74. 

Moor, Archibald, on the protection of young thorn-hedges, xvi. 408. 

Morayshire, Reports from, i. and following volumes—regulations of 
the farmer’s fund for the benefit of widows in, recommended, iv. 
475—vi. 304—account of the proceedings of the Farmer’s Club 
at, xiii. 62—xiv. 287—address to the landowners of, by the Far- 
mer’s Club, xxiv. 24—table of the fiars in, 182. 

Mortimer’s Whole Art of Husbandry, notice of, xvii. 276. 

Morton, Samuel, account of a wheel brake or revolving harrow con- 
structed by, xv. 470—xvii. 460—certificates of its utility, xviii. 46 
xxii. 345. 

Moss, on the culture of, iv. $8, 462—xii. 456—xiii. 131, 296—on 
the use of as a manure, iv. 174—xiv. 57—method of improving, 
iv. 383—vi. 332, 339—by paring and burning, iv. $386—on the 
qualities of, &c. vii. 91—on the husbandry of, vii. 40—x. 183, 204 
—xi. 184—xii. $14—xiii. 26, $7,49—Essays on the History of, re- 
viewed, ix. 107—hints relative tothe cultivation of, xv.42—drainage 
of, near Laurencekirk, xvi. 109—experiments on the decomposi- 
tion of, 426—on the culture of, in Sweden, xxiii. 133—Mr Fin- 
layson’s Treatise on, 430. See Peat, and Kincardine Moss. 

Muirburn, Scotch statutes for regulating, xiii. $29. 

Munchausen, Baron, his wonderful experiments, iv. 402—on the re- 
dundancies of Nature, v. 184. 

Munro, Colonel, his Guide to Farm Book-keeping, reviewed, xxii. 
483. 


Museums, on the advantage of collecting the rare productions of Na- 
ture in, xv. 201. 


N 

Nairnshire, on the cause of the failure of oats in, xxi. 427. 

Napier, the Honourable Captain, letter from, xxiii. 445—his Trea- 
tise on Store Farming reviewed, 474—remarks on the Treatise, 
xxiv. 145, 271, 417. . 

National Debt, thoughts on reducing the interest of the, xxiv. 1, 
172. 

Neill, Patrick, on the family of the late Mr Don, xv. $41. 

Ness, J. W. Esq., his Treatise on the Game Laws reviewed, xix. 91. 

Netherlands, on the agriculture of, v. 311—xvi. 300, 449—xx. 333 
—form of leases in, 456. 

Newcastle, Duke of, his improvements on forest lands, i. 89. 

———— remonstrance of the coal-heavers of, iv. 400. 

New South Wales, Letters from, xxi. 454—-Wentworth’s description 
of, 461. 

Nicol, Mr, Review of his Treatise on Planting, vi. 230—of his Gar- 
dener’s Calendar, xi. 368. 
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Norden, Sir John, notice of his Surveyor’s Dialogue, xvii. 268. 

Norfolk, Reports from, i. and following volumes—the husbandry of, 
successfully practised in Mid- Lothian, iii. 243—Kent’s Survey of, 
reviewed, 489—expense of cultivating corn in, in 1790 and 1804, 
v. 338—mode of pickling wheat in, 442—dibbling wheat, vii. 376 
—remarks on the storing of Turnips in, 239—Survey of, by 
Arthur Young, reviewed, 369—notices of the husbandry of, xiv. 
338. 

Northumberland, Reports from, i. xx. and intermediate volumes— 
Bailey and Culley’s Survey of, reviewed, i. 309—description of 
wild cattle kept at Chillingham in, 426—plan of an agricultural 
society and experimental farm in, iii. 460—periods of reaping in, 
from 1795 to 1817, xix. 57—sheep of.—See Sheep. 

Nostick, on the substance so called, ix. 333. 

Nottingham, Reports from, xv. xxii. and intermediate volumes— 
Lowe’s Survey of, reviewed, i. 87—state of agriculture in, xv. 
458—cultivation of hops in, xvi. 25. 

Nova Scotia, on the climate and husbandry of, xxiv. 82. 

Nowlan, Messrs, report on their fine-woolled flocks and Merino fac- 
tory, xxi. 273, 


O 

Oak, advantages of planting for undergrowth, v. 323—-mode of as- 
certaining the quantity and value of bark in a coppice of, xxii. 56, 
58, 63. v 

Oatmeal, quantity of, from different kinds of oats, xv. 9, 154, 286, 
426—xx. 307—on the modes of cooking, xv. 308—consumption 
of, by a labourer, 309—account of a domestic mill for making, 
xvi, 277—prices of, in Ayrshire, from 1670 to 1820, xxiv. 8. 

Oats, on the management of a late crop of, i. 363—the fertility of 
the Angus variety of, 423—frosted, iv. 55, 57—hurt by cater- 
pillars, 472—bruised for feeding horses, v. 425—benefit of har- 
rowing, when a few inches above the ground, viii. 180—on the 
culture of, x. 481—on the origin of the Potato variety, xiv. 167 
—xvii. 406—produce of, compared with potatoes, xv. 305—xxiv. 
8—experiments on, xv. 485—comparative weight of, and meal, 
xvi. 186, 274—xvii. 411, 413——-xx. 307—a disease in oats. called 
Seging, described, xxi. 32. ‘ 

Obituary, with biographical notices, i. ii. iii, iv. vi. vil. viii. ix, X. Xi. 
‘xii. xiv. xv. xvi, xvii. xxiii. xxiv. 

* Observations for the use of Landed Gentlemen,’ by Rusticus, re- 
viewed, xviii. 83. 

Oil cake, method of rearing calves on, xiv. 417—use of, in Norfolk, 
xviii. 122. 

Oliver, Thomas, on the revolving harrow, xviii. 46. 

Onion, a new species of, xii. 203. 

Onion-tree, description of the, xi, 69. 

Opium, British, equal in quality to foreign, iv, 276, 
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Optic square, description and use of, x. 488. 

Orchards, proposals for establishing, along the line of the Caledonian 
Canal, xxiv. 431. 

Orcheston meadow, Wiltshire, account of the grasses and produce of, 
xiv. 129, 

Orkney, letter from a gentleman who visited, ix. 530—Spanish sheep 

' introduced into, xiii. 356—xv. 353—Survey of the County of, re- 
viewed, 343. 

Osiers and willows, on the planting of, v. 182—plantation of, in East 
Lothian, vi. 209. 

Owen, Robert, Esq., his plan for the relief of the poor, xviii. 187— 
Remarks on his New View of Society, 433—reviewed, xx. 90— 
letter from Mr Falla, to him, on spade husbandry, xxii. 267. 

Oxen, comparative advantages of, and horses for labour, i. 214—ii. 
45, 281—iii. 213—iv. 291, 342—v. 179, 296—xv. 274, 348— 
work done by, and expense of, iii. 13, $15—vi. 4—xx. 265, 304 
—employed by the Hindoos, iii. 436—method of training and 
working in Forfarshire, 450. 

Oz-team, expense of one, compared with the expense of a horse- 
team, i. 428, 433—xiv. 42, 166, 427, 436. 

Oxley, Mr, description of his thrashing machine, iv. 129. 

Oyster-shells, preparation of, for manure, xix. 403. 


P 

Palmer's account of farming in Kentucky, xx. 81. 

Paper Currency. See Currency. 

Paris, J. A., his Biographical Memoir of Arthur Young, Esq., xxi. 
298. 

Paring the surface, observations on, i. 407, 425—and burning, ii. 73 
— iii. 53, 65—objections to, 187, 202—trials of, in Caithness, 
v. 3. 

Parker, T. N. Esq., on the law of agistment tithe, xiv. 49. 

Parkinson, John, junior, on the cultivation of hops in the county of 
Nottingham, xvi. 25—on the winnowing of grain, xix. 465—on 

' the different varieties of wheat, xx. $16—on land-surveying, xxi. 
77. J 

Parliament, proceedings in, on the Agricultural Petitions, xxi. 351. 

Parliamentary Committees, Reports of, and extracts from the evi- 
dence taken by them on the scarcity of 1800, i. 207—ii. 326— 
on the agricultural petitions and corn averages, xxi. 389—on the 
depressed state of agriculture (June 1821), xxii. 325, 387—re- 
marks on the last report, 259, 327, 425—on agricultural distress 
in (April) 1822, xxiii. 152—anticipation of the report, 177. 

Parmesan cheese, method of making, ii. $325—xxi. 161. 

Parsley, on the use of, as a food for horses and cattle, v. 453—vi. 

- 62. : 

Pastures, on the conversion of, into tillage, ii. 253—-iii. 58—-manage- 

- ment of, 71—directions for ploughing and cropping, 72—sheep 
pastures, benefited by draining, v. 432—viii. 149—by liming, xiii. 
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71, 214—on land kept permanently in, 249, 352—xiv. 73—on 
the improvement of, in the Highlands of Scotland, xx. 420—on 
the stocking of, xxii. 276. See Grazing. 

Pauperism, on the causes of, xx. 404. 

Peas, advantages of drilling, v. 18. 

Peat, its use as a manure, iii. 191, $38, 483, 501—iv. 1593-—x. 254 
—employed in burning limestone, iii. 210, 483—on the process of 
charring, ix. 177—xvii. 351, 426—on the value of the ashes of, x. 
310—an abuse in cutting, xi. 166. See Moss. 

Peebles, Survey of the County of, reviewed, iv. 208—explanatoty 
letter by the Rev. Mr Findlater, 220—remarks on the review, 418 
—v. 85—dates of sowing and reaping in, from 1773 to 1806, viii. 
332—proceedings under the Thirlage Commutation Act in, xviii. 
$19. See Tweeddale. 

Pensylvania, state of agriculture in, i. 439. 

Perkins, Mr, his drill fer sowing corn, iv. 524. 

Perthshire, Reports f.ou, i. and following volumes—Robertson’s 
Survey of, revier ed, «. 191—past and present state of agriculture 
in, ii, 62—viii. 4.°5- ~ix. 432—x. 324—canals proposed in, ix. 208 
—clause proposed in Turnpike Act of, xii. 138—soiling in, xvii. 
353—Minutes of tiie Farming Society of, respecting the revolving 
harrow, xx. 479. 

Placing, a mode of pree~rving turnips, xxii. 74. 

Plantations, instar~<s of their thriving in elevated and exposed situa- 
tions, iii. 115, 135—sheep-farms benefited by, 220—the best mode 
of making, v. 323—xii. 11, 24, 165—of oziers, vi. 209—observa- 
tions on, by Mr Loudon, reviewed, vis 77—by Nicol, 230-—those 
at New Abbey described, 453—on the figure in which trees should 
be planted, vii. 409—extracts from Scots laws anent, xii. 8—ob- 
servations on, xviii. 161, 275—xxiv. 429—expense and profit of, 
xx. 27—xxi. 30, 456, 460—kinds of trees recommended, xx. 29, 
411—xxi. $1. 

Plants, advantages of attending to the breeds of, xiv. 465—kinds 
natural to different soils, xx. 12. 

Plat, Sir Hugh, notice of his ‘ Jewel House of Art and Nature, ’ 
xvii. 268. 

Ploughing by moonlight, remarks on, ix. 55—in wet weather, 302. 

Ploughing-matches, observations on, iii. 250—vi. 178, 187, 441—vii. 
306—viii. 151—ix. 447—xi. 203—xiv. 291—particulars of one 
in Clackmannanshire, viii. 247. 

Ploughs, expense of one when worked by two horses, i. 46—the 
Hertfordshire considered a good one for breaking up ground, 254 
the wheel plough compared with the swing plough, 392—iii. 234— 
description of one for cleaning tutnips, i. 413—remarks on one 
made by Small, iii. 104, 110—description of one used in Argyleshire, 
219—the Staffordshire, v. 29—steelyards for trying the power ne- 
cessary to work, 472—-by Ducket, 473-——-Gladstone’s, for water- 
furrowing land, described, vi. 200-+the Chinese, 215, 441— 
Gray's, vii, 4—directions concerning the plough or paring-hee, 
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viii. 290—infsrmation wanted about the trenching plough, 149— 
hints on drawing one by shafts, x. 283—observations on Veitch’s 
plough, xii. 181, 504, 511—on the introduction of iron ones, 341 
—comparative expense of, xiii. 77—a patent one invented by the 
Rev. Mr Liston, xiv. 439—a new wheel plough to be worked by 
one horse, xv. 312, 434—account of the rid plough constructed 
by Mr Finlayson, xxiii. 441. 

Poland, cultivation of flax in, i. 52. 

Political Arithmetic, little confidence to be placed in, iii. 87. 

Political Economy, on the Principles of, and Taxation, by Mr Ricar- 
do, reviewed, xx. 209—aphorisms to illustrate some questions in, 
xxiv. 175—thoughts on, 311. 

Poor and Poor-Laws, remarks on the English laws, iii. 4—v. 461— 
advantages of the Scottish laws, v. 20, 457—vii. 341—policy and 
impolicy of assessment for the poor, vi. 139—vii. 341—xvii. 169— 
Letters on the Poor-Laws of Scotland, reviewed, ix. 104—on bet- 
tering the condition of the poor, xi. 880—case decided in Not- 
tinghamshire on the English laws, xviii. 125—-Mr Owen’s plan for 
the relief of, 187—Report of the General Assembly on the Poor 
of Scotland, xix. $26, 452—proposal for letting land to, xx. 283 
—plan for employing, xxii. 160—on the expediency of appointing 
permanent overseers, 417—sums raised by subscription in England 
for, xxiv. 303—ingredients of the soup distributed to, 307—mi- 
serable condition of, 308—thoughts on the, 393—strictures on a 
Letter to Mr Canning on the, 395, 463. 

Poor-rates of England, notices of, xx. 175, 198—account of the 
Rounds System, xxi. 55. 

Population, general causes affecting, i. 21—large farms favourable to, 
138, 380—observations on Dr Paley’s Essay on, viii. 33—increase 
of, in Britain, xvii. 184—in Scotland in 1801, 1811, and 1821, 
xxiv. 350—of Great Britain, 352—of the British empire, 353— 
proportionate increase of, in the different counties of Great Britain, 
406—remarkable increase of, in Caithness, 407. 

Potatoe-bread, on the mode of making, vi. 57. 

Potatoes, on the cultivation of, ii. 412— iii. 142—iv. 5—vii. 129, 138, 
504—viii. 284—ix. $74, 445—xiv. 344, 415—xv. 56—xvi. 22— 
xxii. 18—plan for preventing the curl in, iii. 13, 345—vii. 136— 
viii. 150—xi. 61—experiments in plucking off the blossoms of, iii. 
103—x. 480—xi. 14—xii. 564—instance of a good crop of, iii. 
218—on preserving, in winter, 318—viii. 451—xvii. 320—causes 
of the curl in, iv. 8, 290—xv. 298, 430—covking of, iv. 521—v. 
191, 503—xxiv. 473—scooped seed preferred to cuttings, v. 287 
—first introduced by Sir J. Hawkins, 395—when first cultivated in 
the fields, ib.—on the culture of, in the Highlands, 417— injury done 
to, by worms, vi. 25—farina of, recommended as a substitute for oat- 
meal, x.72—on steaming, xi. 66, 71, 331—xiii. 525—expense of ap- 
paratus for steaming, xi. $385—on plucking the apples off, xiii. 508 
—used for feeding horses in Dumfriesshire, xiv. 229—on cultivat- 
ing them from the seed, xv. 20—Memoirs of the Caledonian Hor- 
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ticultural Society concerning, 296—quantity of food from, $05— 
consumption of, by a labourer, 309—when first introduced into 
Ireland, xvii. 276—on the uses to which they may be applied when 
frosted, 320—the nose end of, best for sets, xviii. 26—on the 
means of restoring, when frosted, xix. 1—xxiv. 476—experiments 
on the inoculation of, xix.’71, 192—on the culture and preservation 
of, in Russia, xx, 449—comparison between, and oatmeal, xxiv. 8, 
143. 

Premiums offered by the Board: of Agriculture, i. 140—ii. 265—by 
the Society of Arts, iii. 127—by the Farming Society of Ireland, 

_ iv. 104—by Sir George Mackenzie, vi. 103, 492—by the publish- 
ers of this Journal, 368—vii. 71—by the Duke of Bedford, vi. 406 
—on the advantages of, vii. 276—offered by Mr Sitwell at his 
sheep-show, viii. 103—by the Smithfield Club, 301, ix. 85—by 
the Highland Society, 189—x. 137—by the Dalkeith Farmer's 
Club, for a model of a reaping machine, 402—one of 500/. offered 
by the Dalkeith Club for a complete reaping machine, xiii. 441. 

Preston, Richard, Esq., his Observations on the State of the Nation, 
reviewed, xviii. 67—alleged excess in the growth of corn denied, 
72. 

Prestonkirk, account of the parish of, xii. 47. 

Price, Daniel, his System of Sheep Grazing and Management, re- 
viewed, x. 512. 

Prices, on the effects of high and low average, xvii. 201, 277—not 
always affected by war, 205—comparative view of, in 1792 and 
1821, xxiii. 58—of farming articles, 247. 

Prince of Wales Island, notice concerning, xx. 134. 

Pringle, Andrew, his Survey of Westmoreland, reviewed, vi. 73. 

Provisions, causes why improvements do not produce a reduction in 
the price of, i. 242—thoughts on the high price of, ii. 1—viii. 54, 
$39—cheap markets considered hurtful to manufacturers, vii. 313 
—instances adduced, 314. 

Prussia, cultivation of flax in, i. 52—account of an agricultural esta- 
blishment in, xxi. $16. 

Pump, bellows, letter concerning one, vi. 25—description of one to 
work without a piston, 22, 200. 

Purveyance, an account of, xvii. 195. 


Quebec, a winter visit to a settler near, xxiv. 469. 

Queensberry Leases, decisions regarding the, xx. $26. 

Queries, on the most economical mode of feeding horses, &c. i. 71— 
curl in potatoes and beans, ib.—the quality of straw, 146—the 
smut in wheat, 154—viii. 50—measures of capacity used in Eng- 
land, i. 190—on the best mode of preserving apples, 265, 375— 
—how to prevent cabbages running to seed, ii. 273—respecting 
shell marl, 387—how to destroy gooseberry caterpillars, iii. 16— 
us to the use of lime and marl as manures, 54—the quantity of 
seed required, 117—-as to the disposal of dung and straw at the 
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end of a lease, 193—on vegetation, 307—iv. 44—as to compost 
dunghills, iii. 345—as to agricultural implements, 433—on sowing 
spring wheat, 451—on the culture of moss, iv. 38—answered, xi. 
186——on taking tar out of wool, iv. 41—on working oxen, 54—a far- 
mer’s cart, and moss as a manure, 174, 462—as to the diseases of 
domestic animals, 177—as to capons, v. 190—by a Buchan 
crofter, 203—rooting up trees, 207—answered, 327—on the en- 
closing of land, 392—answered, 464—on reclaiming mountain- 
land, vi. 44—on different branches of husbandry, 53—vii. 42— 
concerning a machine for hummelling barley, vi. 68—concerning 
the feeding of cattle on turnips, 442—about spring wheat, ix. 72 
soaper’s ashes, 374—on mildew in wheat, 416—expense of en- 
closing, x. 98—by Sir J. Sinclair, and answers, 549—xi. 286— 
concerning the price of labour in the Highlands, 202 —turnip 
beetle or fly, xiii. 211—produce of grass and tillage land, xiv. 316 
—on the use of sea clay as a manure, xvii. 296—on the small 
thrashing machine, 297—on the comparative weight of wheat and 
flour, 458. 


R ais 

Radcliffe, the Rev. Thomas, on the agriculture of Flanders, xx. 333 
—on the fine woolled flocks of Ireland, xxi. 273. 

Ragwort, notices regarding its use for sheep, xviii. 195, 279, 400. 

Railways, Memorial to the Magistrates of Edinburgh respecting, 
xix. 169. 

Rain, quantity of, that falls in different parts of Scotland, xv. 34. 

Ralston, James, expense of maintaining a dairy cow, by, xiii. 480. 

Iams, prices paid for the hire of, xvii. 405—engraving of one of the. 
Leicester breed, xviii. 128. 

Rape, advantages of, as a green crop, xxi. 127—xxii. 199, 303. 

Rape cake, used as a manure in Yorkshire, i. 387—in Norfolk, &c. 
xviii. 122—xix. 276, 402-—xx. 13-~xxi. 448. 

Rats and mice, recipe for killing, viii. 452—information requested as 
to the mode of extirpating, x. 284—method of attracting and 
taking them alive, xiv. 421, 426. 

Read, Samuel, on the late depreciation of the currency, xxii. 291. 

Reaping grain, experiments in, before it is quite ripe, xxiv. 414. 
See Corn. 

Reaping hooks, remarks on the smooth kind of, xii. 180-—~xxiii. 55. 

Reaping machines, various models of, exhibited to the Dalkeith Far- 
ming Club, x. 283, 402, 512--trial of one, befére the Society, 
xiii. 441—xiv. 397—xvii. 2—observations on the trial, xv. 10— 
controversy as to the inventor of, xvii. 3, 160, 318—rewards given 
by the Dalkeith Club and Highland Society for, $,7—saving by 
the use of, 94—Report of the Committee of the Highland Sociaty 
on, 261—and of the Kincardineshire Agricultural Association, 
450. 

Reid, George, Esq., on the revolving harrow, xviii. 47. 

Renfrew, observations on the Statistical Account of, vii. 204—Wil- 
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son’s Survey of the County of, reviewed, xiv. 202—tithes in, be- 
longing to the University of Glasgow, 204—Merinos imported 
into, 211—state of crop 1816 in, xviii. 287—Report of the Agri- 
cultural Society of, on Mr Wilkie’s implements for drilling, xxii. 
199. 

Rennie, Rev. R., his Essays on Peat Moss reviewed, ix. 107—letter 
from Sir J. Sinclair to, 212. 

Rennie, George, Esq., on the history of thrashing machines, xii. 483 
—on the gooseberry caterpillar, xiv. 51—account uf his mode of 
cultivating turnips, xvi. 430. 

Rent, cursory remarks on, i. 39, 289—vii. 33, 99, 106, 310—viii. 52, 
$24, 386—increase of, for permission to break up old pastures, 
iii. 67—comparison of, in 1790 and 1804, vi. 8—ascertaining of, 
by private offers, vii. 422—ix. 162—on the late rise of, xi. 9—on 
the propriety of regulating, according to the prices of grain, 30, 
$26, 500—xv. 316—xvii. 35, 226, 298, 307, 433, 448—xviii. 24 
—xxi. 268, 411—xxii 153—xxiii. 448—table of the rental of 
Scotland, xvi. 195—tables of corn rents, xvii. 191—from 1668 to 
1820, xxiii. 420—Review of Mr Malthus’s Pamphlet on, xvii. 2)6 
xix. 18, 26—abatements of, granted by landlords, xx. 193—Mr 
Ricardo’s doctrines on, 209—what should be the amount of, 274 
xxiii. 446—the natural produce of land yields a, xxi. 133—thoughts 
on the mode of adjusting, to the prices of produce, xxiii, 408— 
the principle applied to the different descriptions of farms in Scot- 
land, 415—tables illustrative of the amount of, if regulated by the 
price of grain, xxiv. 184. 

Reports, agricultural. See the Scottish and English Counties. 

Review, of Middleton’s Middlesex, i. 72—of Lowe’s Nottingham, 87 
—of Rochefoucault’s Travels in America, 94, 303—of Robertson’s 
Perthshire, 191—of Thomson’s Fifeshire, 284—of Brown’s West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 293—of Matthews’s Remarks on Cattle, 308 
of Bailey and Culley’s Northumberland, 309, 421—of Young's 
Lincolnshire, ii. 65—of a Temperate Discussion on the High 
Prices of Bread, 78—of Smith’s Survey of Argyleshire, 170—of 
Dr Walker's Memorial on the High Price of Grain, 184—of the 
Review of the Yorkshire Survey, 187—of a Comparative State- 
ment of the Expense of Horses and Oxen for Farm-labour, 197— 
of a Form of a Lease and Cultivation Table, 199—of Bordley’s 
Essays on Husbandry, 311—of Washington and Anderson's Cor- 
respondence, 322—of Gleanings from Books of Agriculture, 323 
—of Colonel Fullarton’s Letter to Lord Carrington on Converting 
Grass Lands to Tillage, 435—of Stickney’s Observations on the 
Grub; 454—of Robertson’s Survey of Mid-Lothian, iii. 86, 225 
—of Bell’s Essays on Agriculture, 244—of Young’s Suffolk, 356 
—of the X1Xth Vol. of the Transactions of the London Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, &c. 364—of the Forcing Fruit 
and Kitchen Gardener, 366——of Kent’s Survey of Norfolk, 489 
—of Lord Meadowbank’s Pamphlet on Peat as a Manure, 501— 
of the Statistical Survey of Kilkenny, iv. 85—of the Farmer's 
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Calendar, 192—of Hunter’s Georgical Essays, 202—of the Sur- 
vey of Peebles, 208—of a Letter to the Landholders of Stirling 
on the Malt Tax, 221—of the Survey of the Counties of Rox- 
burgh and Selkirk, 316—of a Treatise on Horses, $26—of Bell 
on Leases, 333—vii. 82, 510, 522—of the Statistical Survey of 
Downshire, iv. 463—of Letters toa Noble Lord, v. 208—of Hints 
to Agriculturists, 212—of Coote’s Statistical Survey of Cavan, 
219—of Dr Gardener's Essays, 353—of Hunter's Letter to the 
County of Haddington, 361—of the Survey of Cumberland, vi. 69 
—of Pringle’s Westmoreland, 73—of Loudon on Plantations, 77 
—of Lord Somerville on Oxen, &c. 88—of Sir Joseph Banks’s 
Pamphlet, 222—of Nicol on Forest Plantations, 230—of Pamph- 
lets on the Property Tax, 237—of Amos on Agriculture, 468— 
of Lord Selkirk on Highland Emigration, 485—of Strictures on 
Lord Selkirk’s Observations on the Highlands,vii.241—ofthe Sur- 
vey of East-Lothian, 353—of Young’s Survey of Norfolk, 369— 
of Dickson’s System of Agriculture, viii. 221—of Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland, ix. 97—xii. 82—xvii. 341— 
xviii. 66, 207—xxii. 80—of Letters on the Nature and Extent of 
Poor Rates in Scotland, ix. 104—of Renny’s Essay on the Na- 
ture and Origin of Peatmoss, 107—of Chalmer’s Inquiry into the 
Extent and Stability of National Resources, 221—of Singer on 
the Revenue of the Clergy of Scotland, 244—of Marshall on the 
Husbandry of the Northern English Counties, 503—of Gray's 
Ploughwright’s Assistant, 520—of Bald on the Coal Trade of 
Scotland, 523—of an Inquiry into the Diseases of Wheat, x. 99 
—of the Survey of the County of Inverness, 372—xii. 100—of 
a Lecture read to the Boardof Agriculture, x. 386—of Mr Greg’s 
Letter to Sir J. Sinclair, 390—of Price on Marsh-land Sheep Hus- 
bandry, 512—of Sir G. Mackenzie on the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Sheep, 520—of the Survey of Berwickshire, 525—of Sir 
J. Sinclair's Sketch of Scottish Husbandry, 541—of Reports to 
the Workington Society, xi. 73—xii. 234—xiv. 332—xx1. 475— 
of Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s Survey of Ross, &c. xi. 217—of Nicoi’s 
Gardener's Calendar, 368—of a Short Addr@s on the Prohibi- 
tion of Distillation from Grain, 373—of Mr Curwen’s Hints on 
the Economy of Feeding Stock and bettering the Condition of 
the Poor, $80-—-of Chalmer’s Considerations on Commerce, &e. 
xii. 107—of Brown’s Treatise on Rural Affairs, 249, $55—of the 
Survey of Galloway, 364—of a Treatise on the Breeding of Swine, 
524—of the Survey of Ayrshire, 527—of Dr Skene Keith's Sur- 
vey of Aberdeenshire. xiii. 85—-of Sir J. Sinclair’s Husbandry af 
Scotland, 220, 367—of White and Macfarlane’s Survey of Dum- 
bartonshire, $387—of Adams’ Treatise on Agriculture, $95~ 
of Singer’s Survey of Dumfties-shire, 509--of a Practical Far- 
mer’s Treatise on the Culture of Wheat, 529--of M‘Donald's Sur- 
vey of the Hebrides, xiv. 86—of Wilson’s Survey of Rentrew- 
shire, 202—of Lancaster's Application of Geomeiry to Agricul. 
tu'e, 220—of Headrick’s Survey of Fortarshire, 446—of Dr Ri; 
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chardson’s Essay on Fiorin, 471—of Lauderdale’s Pamphlet on 
the Currency, xv. 63—of Pamphlets on the Corn-laws, 206—of 
the Survey of Orkney, $343—-of Communications to the Board of 
Agriculture, 478—of Malthus on the Corn-lawspxvi. 81-—of the 
General Report of Scotland, 207, 343, 470—of Lord Kames’ 
Gentleman Farmer, 219--of Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, 477 
—of Wilson’s Inquiry into the High Price of Corn, Labour, &c. 
xvii. 73—-of Malthus on the Nature and Progress of rent, 216— 
of a Plan for regulating the Rent of Land in Scotland, 226—of 
the Agricultural State of the Kingdom in 1816, 465—of Preston 
on the State of the Nation, xviii. 67—of Observations for the Use 
of Landed Gentlemen, 85—of Mr Shaw Mason’s Statistical Sur- 
vey (Vol. I.) of Ireland, 197—of Mr Aiton’s Survey of Bute and 
Arran, xviii. 337—of Little on Store-farming, 461—-of Sir J. Sin- 
clair’s Code of Agriculture, xix. 78—of Ness’s Treatise on the 
Game-laws of Scotland,91—of Birkbeck’s Journey through America, 
211—of Curwen on the State of Ireland, 222—of Birkbeck’s Let- 
ters from Illinois, 388—of Dr Richardson’s Essay on Agriculture, 
$46—of Cobbett’s Year’s Residence in America, 472—of Holk- 
ham, its Agriculture, &c. by Dr Rigby, 478—of Owen’s New View 
of Society, xx. 90—of Gray’s Treatise on Spinning Machinery, 
95—of Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
209—of Fearon’s Sketches of America, 218—of Radcliffe’s Re- 
port on the Husbandry of Eastern and Western Flanders, 333-—— 
of A Free Trade essential to the Welfare of Britain, xxi. 79— 
of Flower’s Letters from Illinois, 96—of Beatson’s New System 
of Cultivation, 208—of Mather’s Farmer’s and Landsteward’s As- 
sistant, 226——of Bischoff’s Reasons for the Repeal of the Wool- 
tax, 336—of Wentworth’s Description of New South Wales, 461 
—of Burrough’s Essays on Practical Husbandry, 481—xxii. 229 
—of Storrs Fry on the Construction of Wheel-Carriages, xxi. 482 
—of Monteith’s Forester’s Guide, xxii. §7—of Towne’s Farmers 
and Grazier’s Guide, 92—of Framingham, its Agriculture, &c. by 
Dr Rigby, 95—of, Stevenson’s Memorial on Canals and Railways, 
848—of Lord StOurton’s Letters to Lord Liverpool on Agricul- 
tural Distress, 467—of Monro’s Guide to Farm Book-keeping, 
483—of Webb Hall’s Observations on the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 485—of Western’s Address to Landowners, 
and Ricardo on Protection to Agriculture, xxiii. 200—of Cleg- 
horn’s Essay on the Depressed State of Agriculture, 349-—of 
a Treatise on Practical Store-farming, by Captain Napier, 474—of 
a Horticultural Tour through Flanders, &c. in 1817—xxiv. 938— 
of Mr Western’s Second Address to the Landowners of the Unit- 
ed Empire, 106—of Cobbett’s Cottage Economy, 222—of Bayl- 
don’s Art of valuing Rents and Tillages, &c. 325—of a Lammer- 
mouir Farmer’s Treatise on Store-faiming, 338—of the Enumera- 
tion of the Inhabitants of Scotland, taken from the Government 
Abstracts, &c. 348. 
Ribbing, on the mode of sowing grain by, xv. 51. 
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Ricardo, D. Esq., on Political Economy and Taxation, reviewed, xx. 
209—remarks on his theory, xxi. 129, 152, 419—his pamphlet on 
Protection to Spon, reviewed, xxiii. 200—proposes agduty 
on the import of foreign grain, 220—answered by Sir J. Sinclair, 
223. 

Richardson, Dr, on the culture of fiorin grass, xii. 358—xiii. 465— 
on spritty meadows, xii. 498—on vegetation, xiii. 40—review of 
his new essay on Fiorin, xiv. 471—on the varieties of fiorin, xv. 
192—review of his essay on Agriculture, xix. $46—his last speech 
to the Scotch, xx. 465. 

Rid-plough, constructed by Mr Finlayson, testimonials in favour of, 
xxiii. 441. 

Ridges, ancient and modern, i. 278—mode and advantages of streight- 
ing, iii. 27—v. 447—different breadths of, xiii. 233. 

Rigby, Dr Edward, his Agriculture of Holkham, reviewed, xix. 478 
—his Agriculture of Framingham, reviewed, xxii. 95. 

Rintoul, Alexander, on the profit of growing and saving clover-seed, 
and the management of it in the fields, &c. in England, xix. 265 
—xxiii. 198. 

Rippling, a mode of haymaking in Yorkshire, xvi. 331. 

Rivers, advantage of streighting, ii. 123—advantages of, to a country, 
xii. 291. 

Roads, the great importance and proper management of, i. 272—ix. 
215—x. 302—mischief occasioned by thistles and other weeds on 
the sides of, ii. 382—in Caithness, v. 7—on the acts concerning, 
283—on those of East Lothian, vi. 349—vii. 63—xv. 28—on the 
forming and repairing of, vii. 467—xi. 17, 37 —xv. 205—xvii. 183, 
353—a question relative to the management of, xii. 539—Mac- 
adam’s improvements on making, xx. 436—cast-iron hammers used 
for breaking stones on, xxii. 158. 

Robertson, Dr James, his Survey of Perthshire, reviewed, i. 191—of 
Inverness-shire, reviewed, x. 372. 

‘Robertson, William, Esq., account of his hammels for feeding cattle, 
xiii. 225—on the advantages of old pastures, 362—on the rust in 
corn crops, 435. 

Robertson, George, his Survey of Mid-Lothian, reviewed, iii. 86, 225 
—on the produce’ of turnips in Ayrshire, xv. 53, 169—xvi. 157 
—on the best potatoe sets for planting, xviii. 26—on the rearing 
of wood in the Northern and Western Islands of Scotland, xxiii. 
341. 

Rochefoucault, Duc de la, his Travels in America, reviewed, i. 94, 
303. 

Rocks, a new mode of blasting, vi. 464. 

Roller, the hand, used in sowing turnips, xxi. 296. 

Rome, agriculture of the neighbourhood of, xxii. 315. 

Romney-marsh, account of the management of a grazing-farm in, vi. 

. 208. 
Rona, North, account of the island of, xxi. 205. 
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Rooke, John, on the use of salt as a manure, xxi. 7—on Mr Ricar- 
do’s theory, 152. 

Roscoe, William, Esq., account of his improvements on Chat-moss, 
xvii. 19, 29. 

Rose, John, on the weight of oats and meal, xv. 286. 

Ross-shire, reports from, i. and following volumes—on the farm-houses 
in, vii. 217—resolutions of the gentlemen of, anent the distillery 
laws, viii. 177—Survey of, reviewed, xi. 217—sheep-farming in, 
234—proceedings of the Farmers’ Club in, xiv. 242—statute la- 
bour commutation act in, 243—xv. 155, $00. 

Jot, causes and cure of the, in sheep, xxiv. 347. 

Rotation of crops. See Crops. 

Rouud’s system, account of, xxi. 55. 

Roxburghshire, reports from, ii. xiii. xiv. xv. xvi. xvii.—review of the 
Survey of, iv. 316--ancient state of agriculture in, viii. 166—xii. 41 
—resolutions of the farmers of, as to the property-tax, ix. 480— 
account of the drilling of wheat in, xxiv. 220. 

Rural Economy, notices on, i. 101, 296—ii. 146—Inqguirer, i. 121, 241 
—Science, hints on the principles and practice of, i. 156—ii. 387 
—vi. 280--Life, the pleasures of, i. 304— Embellishment, thoughts 
on, ix. 158. 

Rushes, best mode of extirpating, xxiii. 129. 

Russia, short view of the agriculture of, i. 268—management of cattle 
in, 270—plan for preserving grain in, xviii. 388—culture of the 
potato in, xx. 449. 

Rust, observations on, xiii. 435—means of preventing, xix. 413. 

Ruta-baga. See Turnips. 

Ryegrass seed, on the quality of, i. 271—vi. 268—perennial discover- 
ed in Clydesdale, v. 305. 


S 
Sainfoin, experiments in the culture of, iv. 413—vi. 190. 
Salmon, law-process concerning the catching of, xii. 39—account of 
. fisheries of, in Borfarshire, xiv. 458. 

Salt, on the purifying of, xvii. 353—when mixed with seed-corn pre- 
vents the 1uvages of the grub, xviii. 439—use of, for feeding cat- 
tle, and as a manure, xix. 200, 417—xx. 24, 435—xxi. 7—said 
to prevent the rust in wheat, xix. 412—given to cattle in Aber- 
deenshire, xx. 99, 226—extracts from old writers on the uses of, 
181. 

Salt-duties, Sir Thomas Bernard on the operation of, xviii. $24. 

Salter, Mr, his method of improving grass-land, ix. 14. 

Saltoun, Farmers Club, premiums offered by the, vi. 199—rules and 
regulations of, ix. $72. 

Samuel, Walter, his apparatus for yoking horses to thrashing-mills, 
xiii. 279. 

Sandars, Joseph, on the Corn-laws, xxi. 441—0on the state of the cur- 
rency, xxii. 66. 
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Sandwith, Thomas, on the red water in cattle, xx. $21. 

Sassafras, cocoa, a nutritious article of diet, xii. 471. 

Savings’ Banks, plan and advantages of, xvi. 145—xvii. 355—inea- 
pable of deriving aid from Parliamentary interference, xviii. 129— 
remarks on Mr Rose’s bill for the protection and encouragement 
of, 183, 172—management of, in Peebles, 134—number of, in 
Scotland, xix. 457—abstract of the act for the protection of, in 
Scotland, xx. 318. 

Say, J. B., on the effects of taxation, xxii. 442—on the depreciation 
of the currency of Britain, xxiv. 204—on the prices of wheat in 
France, from 1803 to 1816, 206. 

Scarifier, an account of the uses of, xvi. 434. 

Schistus or Coal-sill, how applied as a manure, xiv. 286. 

Schoolmasters, parochial, their utility, ili. 376—bill for augmenting 
their salaries, iv. 352, 415. 

Schools, for teaching practical agriculture, v. 330—on the bill for 
instituting parochial, in England, viii. 246—one for modelling 
and drawing agricultural implements, opened, xiii. 436. 

Scooping instrument, description and advantages of the, iii. 139. 

Scotland, decline of, after the Union, i. 40—introduction of summer- 
fallow into, 161—fiars of grain in, 237—agricultural table of, 442 
—various measures used in, 444—sketch of a Tour through thé 
Northern parts of ii, 59, 156, 283, 417—vii. 387—method of 
dividing commons in, ii. 385—circumstances which led to the im- 
provement of, iv. 100—xi. 168, 286—state of, at the beginning of 
the 18th century, v. 129—assessment for, and present state of, the 
poor in, 387—on the conduct of mechanics in, 433—improve- 
ments in, beneficial to the public, viii. 154—benefits of . Lord 
Grenville’s bill for the administration of justice in, 243—coal trade 
of, ix. 528—sketch of the system of husbandry in, x. 541—xi. 455 
—statute laws of, concerning plantaticns and other branches of 
husbandry, xii. 165—xvii. 34, 35, 40, 197— “law proceedings of, 
compared with those of England, xii. 523-yomtutes concerning 
the burning of muirs in, xiii. 329—quantity of rain, xv. 34—esti- 
mate of the expense of cultivating grain in, 183—remarks on the 
law of, concerning green crops; xvi. 64—management of estates 
in, 74—size of farms, 190—leases of lands in, ib.—taxes paid by 
the farmers of, 195—table of the rental of houses and lands of, im 
1811, 195—Review of the General Report of, 207, 343, 470— 
the present state of sheep-farming in, xvii. 144—first act for col~ 
lecting tolls on the highways of, 401—Mr Ness’s Treatise on the 
Game Laws of, reviewed, xix. 91—law of, regarding fences, 185 
—saving of clover seeds in, 265, 405—Reports of the General 
Assembly on the poor of, 326, 452—number of Friendly Societies 
in, 456—paper currency of, xxiii. 186—notice of the Statistical 
Account of, xxiv. 268—population of, in 1801, 1811, and 1821, 
$50—instances of longevity in, 351. 

Scott, T. R., his comparative statement of the produce and expense 

G 
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of an East Lothian farm, during the war and in 1823, xxiv. 163, 
257—remarks on the statement, 262, 297—the statement defend- 
ed, 385. 

Scotch improvers, hints on, iv. 204, 288. 

Scots firs, improvement of a large muir by planting, iii. 115—x. 472 
on the planting of, xii. 1. 

Scottish counties, their proceedings on the agricultural distress, xxiv. 
35. 

Scottish farmers, letters from, on a Tour through England, i. 32, 147, 

, 248, 390— iii. 392—iv. 114—esteemed in England, x. 245. 

Scythe-hook, compared with the sickle, xxiii. 55. 

Sea-kail, on the culture of, x. 242. 

Sea-mud, use of, as a manure, xv. 289. 

Sea-ware, plan of cutting, ix. 58. 

Seed, quantity of, necessary for different soils, iii. 167—v. 425—se- 
lection of grain for, vi. 1, 448—an experimental farm for the pro- 
pagation and improving of, recommended, vii. 169, 324—times 
for sowing different kinds of, xi. 154—experiments on the grain 
of crop 1816, to determine its fitness for, xviii. 283, 441—and of 
crop 1817, xix. 144, 280—suggestions by the Highland Society 
regarding, xviii. 36—change of, not necessary, xxi. 5. 

Seging, a disease in oats, described, xxi. 32. 

Selkirk, Lord, Review of his Observations on the Highlands, vi. 485 
—Review of Strictures on, vii. 241. 

Selkirkshire, Reports from, iv. v. vii. viii. ix.—Survey of, reviewed, 
iv. 316—state of husbandry in, v. 97—Agricultural Club, account 
of, ix. 20. 

Sellar, Patrick, Esq. on sheep-farming in Sutherland, xxi. 429. 

Service, William, on the cure of the dry rot in buildings, xxii. 413. 

Services, personal and-predial, impolicy of imposing, upon tenants, 
v. 147. 

Shamrock, botanical, jame of, xviii. 280. 

Sheep, on the foldog of, i. 393—ii. 371—iii. $48—xvi. 433—xviii. 
415—various breeds of, i. 428—iv. 394—v. 307, 455—vi. 135— 
vii. 284—viii. 322—ix. 361—xiv. 187—xx. 265—introduced into 
the Highlands, iii. 54—liable to the rot when pastured among 
horses, 74—on fattening, 222— Hindostan breed of, 437—remarks 
on Mr Brodie’s management of, iv. 35, 164, 176—( Cheviot), their 
superiority, 159—xi. 137, 148—unfit for high pastures, iv. 162—. 
remarks on them, 394—(Short, or Black-faced), nature and ma- 

- Magement of, 160, 396—management in Lammermuir, 508— 
(Leicester), defended, 164—and approved of in England, 168— 
inoculation of, for scab, 297, 392—and for pox, 393—v. 175— 
(Northumberland), account of this breed of, iv. 303 (South- 
down), trial of this breed of, in Berwickshire, 412—(Bam- 
boroughshire breed), compared with Leicesters, v. 455—vi. 
45—management of, at Cauteret, in France, v. 170—soils fit 

_for rearing, 429—vi. 455—letter from Lord Daer respecting the 
Spanish, vi. 301—on smearing, 354—vii, 172, 427—viii. 93—ix. 
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62, 54—x. 150—xiii. 356—recipes for curing the Foot-rot, and 
other diseases in, vi. 441—vii. 509—ix. 45—x. 501, 519—xi. 318 
—xii. $11--xiii. 306, 475—xiv. 280—account of the sheep-shear- 
ing at Holkham, vii. 346—-Mr Culley’s sale of, 546—houses for 
sheltering in stormy weather, ix. 55—x. 154—xi. 30, 180—on 
the Leicester breed of, ix. 361—System of Management of, re- 
viewed, x. 512—notices of the Merino, 571—xiv. 211—sheep 
husbandry of Dumfries-shire, xi. 187—and Ross-shire, 234-- 
improvement of, xiii. 173—circular stells recommended for, 286 
—Cheviot and Black-faced compared, 458—present state of 
sheep-farming in Scotland, xviii. 144—in Sutherland, xxi. 429— 
account of some killed by lightning near Nottingham, 388—re- 
marks on the Rocky Mountain breed of, in America, xxii. 311— 
on providing food and shelter for, xxiii. 425—number of, sold in 
Smithfield, xxiv. 13—causes and cure of the rot in, 347—should 
not be driven into the low country in a severe winter, but supplied 
with hay at home, 403, 

Sheep-cots, description of different kinds of, xv. 282, 285. 

Sheep-pox. See Sheep. 

stells, on the proper form of, xiv. 286—xix. 469—xxiv. 344. 

8 , Lord, his Report at Lewes wool fair, xxi. 360. 

Shell cond, conversion of, into lime, ix. 490—xi. 153—on the use of, 
as a manure, 421—xx. 44, 276. 

Shireff, David, letter from, concerning a prolific ewe, iv. 107. 

Shireff, John, account of his ozier plantations, vi. 209—on cultivat- 
ing potatoes from seed, xy. 20—on the introduction of exotic 
heaths, 159—account of the grubber by, 198—his observations on 
turnips, apple-trees, &c. 293—his Survey of Orkney and Sottend, 
reviewed, 343—biographical notices of, xxii. 207. 

Sibson, Francis, on the origin of the potato oats, xiv. 167—on the 
progress of agriculture in Cumberland, 467—on the culture of 
mangel wurzel there, xvi. 70. 

Simpson, General, prices paid for his short-horned cattle in 1818, 
xix. 488. 

Sinclair, Sir John, on the conversion of old pastures into tillage, ii. 
253—on the means of enabling a cottager to keep a cow, iii. 38 
—correspondence with Mr Dempster, iv. 188—recommends en- 
largement of farms, 190—hints by, regarding Highland improve- 
ments, 262—improvement in the rotation of crops in Caithness 
by, viii. 417—various communications from, ix. 16, 23, 203, 212, 
403, 415, 528—his Address to the Board of Agriculture, ix. 336 
—xi. 337—Inquiry into the Diseases of Wheat by, reviewed, x. 99 
—sketch of his System of Scottish husbandry, 541—and observa- 
tions on that work, xii. 80—observations on his circular letter on 
rents, xi. 70—correspondence with Mr Wight, Ormiston, 494— 
his Husbandry of Scotland reviewed, xiii. 220, 367—political 
maxims by, xiv. 27—his hints on the Corn-laws, xv. 177—xx. 515 
—on the agriculture of the Netherlands, xvi. 300—on a drill-bar- 
row for sowing corn, 436—and on drilling, xix, $88—xxii. 150, 
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166—on'the state of the country, xviii. 1—his Code of Agricul- 
ture reviewed, xix. 78—letter from, on preventing the rust in 
wheat, 412—on the means of improving the circumstances of the 
country, xxi. 20—his creed of improved circulation, 163—on the 
revolving harrow, xxiii. 19—his address to the owners and occu- 
piers of land, 22—on the corn trade, 82—on currency, 186—his 
answer to Mr Ricardo, 228—his Address to the County of Caith- 
ness, xxiv. $36—on making silver, jointly with gold, a legal tender, 
41—his remarks on the Statistical Account of Scotland, 268—his 
comparison between the advantages of producing grain at home, or 
purchasing it from foreign countries, 428. 

Singer, the Rev. Dr William, on the Revenue of the Clergy of Scot- 
land, reviewed, ix. 244—remarks on his Survey of Water-meadows 
on the estates of the Duke. of Buccleuch, 475—his Survey of 
Dumfriesshire reviewed, xiii. 509—on the stapling of wool, xvii. 
345—on the varieties and distempers of grain, 346—on the recent 
improvements in Scotland, 348. 

Skene Keith, Dr, on the Corn Trade and Corn Laws, iii. 277—viii. 
$60, 476—xvii. 1833—on the taxes on malt, v. 49—his evidence 
before the House of Commons on the malt tax, 346—remarks by 
him, on the malting experiments of Dr Hope, &c. viii. 360, 476— 
his Survey of Aberdeenshire reviewed, xiii. 85—his account of 
Mr Downie’s chaff-cutter, xviii. 273—on the embarassments of 
agriculturists, xxiv. 77. 

Skirving, Adam, epitaph on, xi. 307. 

Slany, R. A. Esq., on the employment of the poor, xxiv. 457. 

Sligh, Thomas, account of a thrashing-mill wrought by a stream 60 
feet below it, erected by, xvi. 305. 

Small, James, proposal for rewarding his improvements on the 
Rotherham plough, xii. 332. 

Smail-pox, question concerning inoculation for the, xvi. 259. 

Smearing or Salving. See Sheep. 

Smith, the Rev. John, his Survey of Argyleshire reviewed, ii. 170. 

Dr Adam, remarks on his opinions concerning bounties on 
corn, vi, 432. 
the Rey. Samuel, his Survey of Galloway reviewed, xii. 364. 

——— James, account of the trial of the reaping machine invented 
by, xiii. 441—xv. 10—xvii. 3, 160, 318. 

——— William, his account of a new thrashing mill, xxii. 441. 

Smithfield Club, account and proceedings of, viii. 189—ix. 82—pre- 
miums offered by, viii. 193, 301—ix. 85. 

Smut. See Wheat. 

Soaper’s ashes, value of, as manure, ix. 374—x. $11. 

Society of improvers in the knowledge of agriculture in Scotland in 
1723, notice of the proceedings of, xvii. 400. 

Soil, varieties of, in different parts of England, i. $4, 147, 252— 
mode of ridging, when wet, 278—clay soil difficult to cultivate, 
but fitted for wheat, iii. 61—when exhausted, restored by pastur- 
age, 69—methods of improving, 13l1—xv. 417—seed neces- 
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sary for different kinds of, iii. 167—how to manage a thin soil, 
170—viii. 80—vegetable matter in, dissipated by paring and 
burning, iii. 187—rich sandy soils most valuable, 204—soil of the 
Cambridgeshire Fans, v. 290—on the conversion of moss into, x. 
209—whether the export of corn impoverishes the soil? xix. 27, 
162, 298—whether inferior soils may be cultivated under a low 
price of corn? xxiv. 198. 

Soil-holes, remarks on, x. 497. 

Soiling, advantages of, ii. 314—vii. 6(0—viii. 209—x. 91—of horses 
and cattle, iv. 169—on clover and tares, vi. 460—Mr Curwen's 
account of, thought to be exaggerated, xi. 82—impracticable to a 
great extent on light soils, xiv. $44—xx. 313—practice of, in 
Perthshire, xvii. 353. 

Somerville, Lord, on drill-husbandry and working oxen, iv. 340—v. 
179—vi. 4—his work on oxen, sheep, &c. reviewed, 88. 

Somerville, R. Esq., his Survey of East Lothian, reviewed, vii. 353. 

Southdown sheep. See Sheep. 

Spade husbandry, account of, xxii. 267. 

Spence, William, Esq., on the disease in turnips called Fingers and 
Toes, xiii. 168. 

Spinning machinery, Treatise on, reviewed, xx. 95. 

Spirits obtained from frosted potatoes, xvii. $25—estimate of the 
quantity consumed in Scotland, xviii. 10. 

Spruce fir, estimated profit of, in the Highlands of Scotland, xx. 
412. 

Squirrels destroy young trees, iii. 446—ludicrous decision of a judge 
about one, iv. 84. 

Staffordshire, reports from, iii. iv. 

Starch, produced from frosted potatoes, xix. 4. 


Statistical Account of Scotland, notice of an intended analysis of, 
xxiv. 268. 








— of the parish of Hounam, remarks on the, i. 17. 

Statistical inquiries in Ireland, essays on, xvi. 308, 452. 

Steam used in drying grain, v. 413. 

Steam-kilns, hints on, v. 417. 

Steaming apparatus, account of a simple kind of, xiv. '74. 

Steele, Andrew, Esq., his account of the peat-moss and shell-marl on 
the estate of Dunnichen, iv. 153—his observations on the goose- 
berry caterpillar, xiii. 362—xiv. 45—on march-fences, xvi. 279— 
on the laws for protecting trees and enclosures, 404. 

Steel-traps, on the impropriety of placing, near gentlemen’s houses, 
ix. 366. 


Steelyards, for ascertaining the power necessary to work a plough, v. 
473. 

Stevenson, Robert, Esq. on opening the vallies of Strathmore and 
Strathearn by canals and railways, xxii. $48. 


Stewart, Sir James, Bart., original letter from, on the Corn-laws, iv. 
389. 


Slewart, William, Esq., memoir of, xxiii. 298. 
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Stewart Denham, Sir James, letters from, on fiorin, xx. 463—xxi, 
57. 

Stickney, William, his Observations on the Grub, reviewed, ii. 449. 

Stipends, the augmentation of, in victual, objeeted to, v. 47. 

Stirling, Mr, his thrashing-machine defended, xiii. 153. 

Stirling, reports from, vi. xix. and intermediate volumes—a quarry 
of millstones discovered near, iii. $382—-Letter to the Landholders 
of, on the Malt-tax, reviewed, iv. 221—on the past and present 
state of agriculture in, ix. 189. 

Stobs Castle, improvements at, xix. 176—xxiv. 10. 

Stolen goods, on warrants to search for, xviii. 280. 

Storefarming, review of Captain Napier’s Treatise on, xxiii. 474—re- 
marks on, xxiv. 145,271 417—account of the storm in January 
1794, 273-——review of a Lammermuir Farmer's Treatise on, $3838— 
stells in, recommended, 344——whether more advantageous to feed 
with hay in winter, or drive sheep to the low country, 421. 

Storing of British grain, recommended, xviii. 385. 

Stourton, Lord, his Letter to Lord Liverpool on the Agricultural 
Distress, reviewed, xxii. 467. 

Strachan on emigration to Upper Canada, xxi. 321. 

Straw, its quality as fodder, 1. 46—xv. $24—weight of, produced by 
different crops, 320. 

Strawbonnets, on the manufacture of, xvi. 289. 

Stubble, the advantage of burning, ix. 174. 

Suffolk, reports from, x. xi.—breed of horses in, i. $91—Young’s 
Survey of, reviewed, iii. 356. 

Surrey, James and John, their report on the comparative value of 
English and Scots wheat, xxii. 2. 

Sutherlandshire, former state of husbandry in, xvii. 42—introdue- 
tion of sheep, 44-—abolition of seryices, 45—fisheries in, 47—coal 
discovered in, 54—account of sheep-farming in, xxi. 429. 

Sussex, reports from, x. 427. 567. 

Swine, benefit of a large stock of, on a corn farm, iv. 19—on the 
feeding of, vi. 431—xii. 524. 

Swinton, Lord, his table of the weight of oats and meal, xvii. 413, 

Switzerland, state of farming in, xx. 201. 

Syphon, use of the, vii. 68, 211. 


T 
Talavera wheat, aceount of, xviii. 255, 
Fanner, Thomas, Esq. on the grasses and produce of the Orcheston 
meadow in Wiltshire, xiv. 129. 
Tares, the utility of, i. 49——sown to supply the failure of clover, xiv. 
280. 


Fax, Income or Property, the occupiers of land how affected by, iv. 
350—x. 214, 255—xiv. 257—memorial by the East Lothian farm- 
ers on the, iv. 424—remarks on, and resolutions respecting the, v. 
96, 241—vi. 101—vii. 250—viii. 101, 384— ix. 94, 219, 264, 480 
—x. 115, 266—xi. 104, $56—xiii, 516—xvii. 511—review of 
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pamphlets on, vi. 237—said not to be oppressive to farmers, ix. 
325, 329—plan for assessing and collecting, 487—x. 230— 
how heavier on Scots than on English farmers, 256—meeting of 
proprietors to petition for relief from, xiv. 98—minute of the 
Lords of the Treasury upon, xvii. 13—remarks on the minute, 
15—amount of the tax for the three years ending April 1814, 
xviii. 1. 

Taxation, the impropriety of direct, on the lower classes, vii. 342— 
injurious to the culture of barley, 331—x. 466—effects of, on the 
price of grain, xv. 223—on farm-horses, 273—on the Principles 
of Taxation and Political Economy, by Mr Ricardo, reviewed, xx. 
209—the effects of, xxii. 442—considerations on the state of the 
nation in respect to, xxiii. 449. 

Taylor, S. Esq., his account of Fitzherbert’s ‘ Boke of Husbandrie, ’ 
xviii. 136—and of Googe’s ‘ Whole Art of Husbandrie,’? 289— 
on ill-constructed thrashing machines, 286. 

Taylor, Charles, Esq., his speech at the annual meeting of the Socie- 
ty of Arts, iii. 473. 

Teinds, history of, in Scotland, iv. 25—seized by the Crown, 26— 
farther remarks on, 269—on the valuation of parsonage-teinds, vii. 
202—review of the Rev. Mr Singer’s treatise on, ix. 244. See 
Tithes. 

Telford, Mr, on road-making, xx. 449. 

Tenant, on the right of an outgoing, to the appendages of a thrash- 
ing-machine, x. 362—obliged to consume green crops on the 
ground, xvi. 57—landlord not bound to rebuild houses consum- 
ed by fire while in the posession of a, $313—xix. 65—miser- 
able condition of, in Scotland, in former times, xvii. 197—law 
question as to fences erected by, xix. 185—the heirs of a liferent te- 
nant not entitled to the crops of clover, &c. growing at his death, 

285—questions between them and their landlords, xx. 202. 

Tennant, Robert, his flax-barn noticed, vii. 38. 

Thirders and Teinders, a class of husbandmen formerly in Roxburgh- 
shire, viii. 166—roup-roll of one of these tenants in 1748, 167. 
Thirlage act, essay on the, viii. 9—why the benefit of it is not ap- 
plied for, 17—memorial anent, 21—on the commutation of, x. 251 

—proceedings under the commutation act, xviii. 319. 

Thomson, Dr John, his Survey of Fife, reviewed, i. 284. 

Thrashing-machine, models of, by Sir F. Kinloch, iii. 180—deserip- 
tion of Cotterell’s, 133—explanation of a barn erected for, 320 
—observations on, 428—and the quantity of work done by, ix. 
334—~compared with the flail, iii. 468—xiv. 184—first attempt to 
make one in Britain, by Menzies, iv. 129—description of Oxley’s, 
ib.—brought to perfection by Meikle, who gets a patent, 131, 
132— introduced into Sweden in 1790, 134—small ones objected 
to, 502, and defended, xii. 224—-improvements on, suggested, 
v. 19, 302—x. 492—remarks on, v. 304, 418--on working them, 
vi. 50, 443—the power of horses in drawing, 194—one lately in- 
vented in Perthshire, viii. 465~—xi. 148——xii. 68, 75, 305, 490— 
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a diagram of one, ix. 179—proposals for rewarding the inventor 
of, x..155—new mode of yoking horses to, 197—xi. 492—xiii. 
279—process concerning one, x. 362—a waterwheel for, xi. 422 
—appendages to, for hummelling barley, xii. 226—on the history 
of, 483—Mr Stirling’s defended, xiii. 153—account of a small 
one, 439—xviii. 30—comparative trial of five, by Mr Erskine of 
Mar, xiv. 178—account of a domestic meal-mill attached to, xvi. 
277—one worked by water sixty feet below its site, 305—first no- 
tice of the invention, xvii. 401—accidents occasioned by ill-con- 
structed ones, xviii. 286——a new construction of one, xxii. 441. 

Thorn hedges. See Hedges. 

Threaving, a mode of reaping corn, xiv. 464. 

Tighe, William, his Statistical Survey of Kilkenny, reviewed, iv. 85. 

Tillage, practical observations on, iii, 170—iv. 175. 

Tithes, Mr Middleton’s opinion on those of Middlesex, i. 75—effect 
of, on the community, 397—on the abolition of, 396—ix. 43— 
capital stock ofa farmer diminished by, i. 434—remarks on, ii. 18, 
133, 280—xiv. 49—xvii. 169—defence of, iii. 421—iv. 440—on 
the English system of, 61—injurious to agriculture, 63—x. 466 
—plan for regulating, iv. 70-—-commuting, 144, 512—xvii. 207 
—dquestion respecting tithes on new enclosures, xxi. 476. 

Todrick, Archibald, statement by him of the quantity of wheat sold 
in Haddington-market, ix. 76—xi. 62, 477. 

Tolls first collected on the highways of Scotland in 1750, xvii. 401 
—notices of, xx. 68. 

Tooke, Thomas, Esq. on the high prices of corn from 1793 to 1812, 
xxiv. 445, 

Torrens, Mr, remarks on his theory of the Corn-trade, xxi. 129. 

Tour through England, notes of a, xiii. 193, 312, 485. 

Towne’s Farmer’s and Grazier’s Guide, reviewed, xxii. 92. 

Trees, the danger of, near cornfields, i. 165—ii. 275—query on the 
most effectual way of taking up the roots of, v. 207—answered, 
$27—on the planting of, vii. 409, 421—viii.. 181—xiv. 302, 404 
—xv. 16$3—xviii. 161, 275—xix. 16—instance of one preserved 
when nearly barked, vii. 455—larches, x. 161—on the plantation 
of Scots firs, x. 472—-xii. l—on cleaning the bark of, xi. 422— 
varieties of, suited to different soils, xv. 168—on the causes of 
rents in, 169—successful mode of transplanting large ones, xxii.382. 

Trenching and delving, the employment of labourers in, recommend- 
ed, xix. 58—profit of this labour, ib. 

Triangle, table bor dividing one into ten, or any less number of parts, 
xii. 444—xiii. 39, 851, 470—xiv. 275—on determining the area 
of, xiii. 272. 

Trigonometrical Survey, notice of the, xviii. 362. 

Trotter, Alexander, on the Staffordshire plough, v. 32. 

Trotter, James, on the culture and consumption of mangel wurzel, 
xvi. $2. 

Tull, Jethro, notices of his horse-hoeing husbandry, xvii. 277~of his 
theory and practice, 393. 
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Turf, method of transplanting, adopted in England, xix. 393—ex- 
periments at Holkham, 395—advantage of the plan, 400—re- 
marks on the practice, xx. 197, 314, 478. 

Turkies, the diseases of, xiii. 472. 

Turnbull, William, on the expense of cultivating corn in East Lo- 
thian, xv. 455. 

Turnips, on the cultivation of Swedish or ruta baga, i. 89—method of 
cultivating by broadcast inferior to drilling, 149, 393—iii. 458— 
iv. 152—description of a plough for cleaning, i. 413—ii. 52—and 
one for drilling, 54—description of byres for feeding with, iii. 8— 
v.300—vi.41, 404—on the storing of, iii.106—v.293—vi. 340, 406 
vii. 239—xv. 204—xxiv. $43—Swedish thought preferable to the 
common, iii. 223, 317—v. 200—management of, iii. 456—on the 
culture of, iv. 147—vi. 166—viii. 411—xii. $31—xvi. 430—Swe- 
dish turnip excellent food for turkies, iv. 171—hurt by caterpillars, 
472—on the transplanting of Swedish turnip from the seed-bed, 
v. 202—whether inferior to yams, 204—ix. 177—advantage of, v. 
421—Berwickshire driJl husbandry of, 466—vi. 156—benefit of 
rolling when infested by the black caterpillar, vi. 65—steeping 
the seed of, 198—best mode of consuming, 263—rotation af- 
ter, 265—how to prevent ruta baga from shvoting, vii. 215—com- 
pared with potatoes, 504—process concerning the seed of ruta 
baga, x. 2—information wanted as to, 28—new plan of sowing, 
252—particulars of the history and culture of ruta baga, xi. 426 
—xii. 189—on raising the seed of, xi. 460—preservation from the 
worm, xii. 196—the disease called Fingers and Toes in, xiii. 168, 
447—xiv. 177—unsuitable for clay soils, $50—great crops of, xv. 
53, 169, 293—xvi. 157—xvii. 33—first notice of their being eaten 
by sheep in England, 275—first cultivated in Scotland by the 
Earl of Stair, 400—crop said to be improved when lime is put into 
the drill with the seed at sowing, xviii. 144—description of a 
hand-roller used for sowing, xxi. 296—on the value and cultiva- 
tion of, xxii. 200—mode of preserving by Placing, 74, and by 
transplanting, xxiii. 279. 

Turnip-fly, on the means of preventing the ravages of, iv, 282—xiii. 
211—xxi. 266. 

Turnpike roads and road-acts, remarks on, v. 283-~xii. 138—ques- 
tion as to the verdict of juries on, in the county of Banff, xiv. 223. 
Turpentine may be extracted from the fir-trees of the Highlands of 

Scotland, xxiii. 340. 

Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Husbandry, notices of, xviii. 269, 
455. 

Tweeddale, reports from, i. and following volumes—account of worms 
which infested the Highlands of, iii. 487—state of agriculture in, 
viii. 325. See Peebdleshire. 

Tweedside Agricultural ‘Society, proceedings of the, xiv. 487—xv. 
236—xvi. 104, 229, 494—xvii. 488—xviil. 228. 

H 
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Tytler, W. Fraser, Esq. on the feeding of horses with whins, xviii. 
215. 


U&V 

Value, exchangeable, not regulated by the quantity of labour em- 
ployed upon a commodity, xxi. 131. 

Vavasour, Sir Henry, on cottage husbandry, iii. 46—on enclosing 
corn-land, v. 464——on burnt clay as a manure, xvii. 429. 

Vegetable substances, quantities of nutritive matter in, xiv. 305—on 
the food of, xix. 407, 410. 

Vegetation, queries on, iii. 307—answers, 451—iv. 44—the philoso- 
phy of, vi. 285—xix. 410—Fourcroy on, vi. 291, 425—vii. 55, 
302, 444—the influence of air on, vii. 304—and of magnesia, 327 
—of water, 444—of carbonic acid gas, 449—table for marking the » 
progress of, xx. 67—remarks on the table, 138. 

Veitch, Mr, account of his plough, xii. 181—remarks on it, 504, 511 
—report of the Highland Society on his dynamometer and im- 
proved plough, xvii. 350. 

Veterinary art, present state of, in Britain and France, xiii. 188— 
xvii. 291. 

Vine, on the culture and produce of the, xx. 295. 

Ullapool, account of the fishing village of, xi. 292. 

Union Canal, remarks on the proposed line of, xv. 114, 252—an- 
other line preferred, xvi. 173, 259. 


Urine of cattle, advantages of saving the, vii. 299—xiii. 78. 
Usury Laws, considerations on the proposed repeal of, xx. 167. 


WwW 

Wages of labour. See County Reports. 

Wakefield, Edward, his evidence before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, xxii. 448. 

Wales, reports from, i. iii. xx. and intermediate volumes—agricul- 
tural tour by a farmer of, xi. 448. 

Walker, John, said to have introduced summer-fallow into Scotland, 
i. 161. 

Walker, Professor, his Memorial on the Price of Grain, reviewed, ii. 
184—-selections from his Agricultural Lectures, ix. 78. 

Walker, James, on road-making, xx. 449. 

Wardrop, James, on the diseases of the eye of the horse, xx. 226. 

Warehousing of foreign corn, inexpediency of, xxiii. 84. 

Warping of land, profit of, xx. 17. 

Washington, General, sketch of his life and character, i. 234—Dr 
Anderson’s Correspondence with him, reviewed, ii. 322. 

Waste lands, management of, in Yorkshire, i. 366--on the improve- 
ment of, ii. 166, 294, 429— iii. 334— iv. 17—v. 2—viii. 422—xiv. 
$1—xx. 27, 275—xxiv. 400—remarks on, ii. 385—obstacles to 
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the improvement of, 399—iv. 18—v. 450—extent of, in Great 
Britain, xiv. 154. 

Water, the influence of, on vegetation, vii. 244. 

Water-engine, account of Mr Dickson’s patent one, xxi. 261. 

Weather, register of the, i. 183, 1838—xiii. 23, 270, 418, 555—xiv. 
$3, 112, 241, 378, 502—xv. 34, 115, 254, 391, 512—xvi. 117, 
241, 380, 506—xvii. 116, 260, 374, 508—xviii. 114, 241, 374, 
491—xix. 123, 254, 373, 507—xx. 117, 246, 381, 502—xxi. 116, 
249, 504—xxii. 116, 243, 371, 508—xxiii. 117, 248, 375, 505— 
xxiv. 128, 246, 375, 501—a theory of the, important to farmers, 
iv. 282—prognostications of the weather among the Highlanders, 
xiv. 38—remarks on the state of, in 1816 and 1817, xix. 280—a 
cycle of, xxi. 287—xxiii. 1.135, 283. 

Webb Hall, George, Esq., his Observations on the Report of the 
Committee on Agriculture, reviewed, xxii. 485. 

Weeds, a Scottish act for extirpating, xvii. 34. 

Weights and Measures, inequality of, i. 373—vi. 261—xx. 238—on 
equalizing, ix. 447—xiv. 15—standards of, in Scotland, xiv. 2— 
xx. 26—in England, xiv. 4—a common standard of, xxi. 319— 
bill for ascertaining and establishing the uniformity of, xxiv. 137 
—alterations suggested on the proposed law, 139. 

Wentworth, W. C. Esq., his Description of New South Wales, re- 
viewed, xxi. 461. 

Western, C. C. Esq., on the distressed state of agriculture, xvii. 329 
—his First Address to the Landowners, reviewed, xxiii. 200—and 
Second, xxiv. 106. 

Westmoreland, Pringle’s Survey of, reviewed, vi. 73. 

Weston, Sir Richard, introduced red clover into England, xvii. 269 
—probably turnips also, 270. 

Wexford, ancient and modern state of the county of, viii. 135. 

Wheat, queries on the smut in, i. 54—answered, ii, 153—iii, 423— 
viii. 50—xii. 333—the Downy chaffed variety, i. 422—directions 
for drying, so as to prevent smut, iii. 169—barberries not preju- 
dicial to the growth of, 174—the Spring variety of, 451—v. 53— 
not more a scourging crop than other culmiferous crops, iv. 14—— 
Buck-wheal, culture and use of, 409, 4i2—implements for sow- 
ing when ‘the ground is wet, 502, 522—vi. 66—quantity of, sold 
at Haddington market, iv. 549—v. 491—vi. 499—vii. 543—ix. 76 
531—xi. 62, 477—xiii. 415—pickling for seed, v. 442—ix. 155, 
403—xi. 200—with blue vitriol, xxii. 411—on the mildew, smut, 
and other diseases of, vi. 190, 222—ix. 394, 410, 528—x. 235, 
416—xiii. 519—xix. 412—on the culture of, vii. 71, 100—x. 
203—xi. 72—xii. 282—xxiii, 85—dibbling of, in Norfolk, vii. 
376—process at law, on the extensive sowing of, 471—on seed 
wheat, ix. 16, 264—Inquiry into the Diseases of, reviewed, 
x. 94—experiments with spring wheat in filling up the blanks 
of winter, xiii. 1G67—review of a Treatise on the Culture of, 529 
the varieties of, xv. 1—xx. $1—improved modes of drilling, xv 
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49—xxiv. 220—expense of growing, in Poland, xvi. 84—and in 
Britain, 94—Windsor prices of, 154—thirteen crops of, taken 
successively by Tull, xvii. 395—morbid appearance of, in 1816, 
xviii. 166—drilled crop of, in the county of Haddington, 214— 
the Talavera variety, 255—method of cultivating upon a clover 
lea, xxi. 4, 150—the price of, compared with the wages of labour, 
$332—and with the price of gold, xxii. 185—comparative value of 
Scotch and English, xxii. 1—new mode of cultivating, $2—whe- 
ther it may be cultivated every second year on the same land, 
xxiii. 144, 297—lime applied to, as a top dressing to prevent mil- 
dew, xxiv. 474. 

Wheel carriages, improvement of, vii. 292—xvii. 183—xx. 145, 189 
—Fry’s Treatise on, reviewed, xxi. 482. 

Whins, mode of extirpating, v. 285—used in feeding horses by Mr 
Tytler, xviii. 215—and by the British army in Spain, 218—culture 
of, in the Highlands of Scotland, recommended, xx. 282. 

Whin hedges, notice of an Essay on, xvii. 351. 

Whitbread, Samuel, Esq., his Bill for establishing Parochial Schools 
in England, viii. 246. 

Wight, Alexander, his correspondence with John Cockburn, Esq., v. 
135. 

Wight, Andrew, letter to, on the culture of flax, viii. 58—extracts 
from his Scottish Husbandry, xii. 205. 

Wigtonshire, Reports from, iii. xvii. and intermediate volumes—com- 
parative value of land in, and in East Lothian, vi. 273, 278—vii. 
458—viii. 548—state of agriculture in, 61—resolutions of the 
Farming Society in, 358—price of labour in, xv. 259—drainage of 
clay lands in, xvi. 262. 

Wilkie, Matthew, Evq., notice of his death, xix. 516. 

Wilkie, John, on the construction of ploughs, xii. $41—remarks on 
the one constructed by him, xiii. 73, 148, 303, 444—notice of a 
new one-hdrse plough constructed by, xv. 312, 434—new imple- 
ments for drilling made by, xxii. 197. 

Wilkinson, John, on the form and flesh of the improved breeds of 
cattle, xxii. 50—his description of a cow, 51. 

Williamson, George, biographical notice of, xxiv. 255. 

Willows, the culture of, recommended, xiii. 360—xix. 65—prices of, 
xx. 89. 

Wills, Benjamin, Esq,, on the employment of the poor, xxii. 162. 

Wilson, Jokn, Esq., notice of, xii, 566. 

Wilson, John, his Survey of Renfrewshire reviewed, xiv. 202. 

Wilson, Robert, Esq., review of his Inquiry into the High Prices of 
Corn and Labour, &c. xvii. 73—xviii. 58. 

Wiltshire, water-meadows in, i. 318, 322—Society of, some account 
of, xv. 127—reports from, vi. ix. xi, xix. and intermediate vo- 
lumes. 

Winchelsea, Lord, on the cottage system, iii. 45. 

Windsor, Great Park, system pursued on his Majesty’s farms in, ti. 
55, 141—prices of wheat at, xvi. 154. 
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Wine, recipe for making, from currants, vii. 467—from gooseberries, 
ix. 20. 

Winter, reflections on a day’s walk in, x. 10. 

Woburn, agricultural fete at, i. 328, $334—sheep-shearing at, vi. 380 
—premiums offered, for 1806, 406, 

Woods and plantations, in Perthshire, i. 197—advantage of making, 
for undergrowth, v. 323—on the management of, xii. 11, 165— 
laws for protecting, xvi. 404—management and value of, in Ire- 
land, xix. 300—in the Highlands of Scotland, xx. 420—rearing 
of, in the Northern and Western Isles of Scotland, xxiii. $41. 

Wool, query about the mode of taking tar out of, iv. 41—Spanish, 
vi. 301—price of, in 1806, viii. 186—account of wool fair at 
Lewes, ix. 399—xiv. 355—xxi. 360—at Thetford, xii. 417— 
means of improving, xiii. 173—management of, by the grower, 
xiv. 184, 189—sorting and manufacture of, 389—stapling of, xvi. 
8—xvii. $45—early laws prohibiting the exportation of, 402— 
importation of, xx. 165—quantity of, grown in Britain, xxi. 338 
—exports of the manufactures of, 341—effect of the tax on fo- 
reign wool, 346. 

Workington Society, review of Reports on their proceedings for 1808, 
1809, and 1810, x. 78—xi. 73—xii. 234—-for 1811 and 1812, 

. xiv. 332—xv. 467. 

Worms, in the highlands of Tweeddale, iii. 487— injury done by, in a 
garden at Glasgow, v. 374—and to potatoes, vi. 25. 


Y 

Yams, thought superior to ruta-baga, v. 204. 

Yorkshire, Brown’s Survey of the West Riding of, reviewed, i. 200— 
management of common fields and waste lands in, 366—manures 
used in, 387—mode of raising turnips, iv. 147, 151—drill hus- 
bandry successfully practised in, 524—xvii. $33—view of rural 
affairs in, v. 498—letters from a farmer in, viii. 123—mode of 
making hay, xvi. 331—clay-burning, xviii. 383—estimate of the 
expense of cultivation, xxiv. 330—Reports from, i. xxiv. and in- 
termediate volumes. 

Young, Arthur, Esq., his Examination before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Scarcity of Provisions, i. 210—his Survey of Suffolk 
reviewed, iii. $56—and of Norfolk, vii. 369—his Lecture to the 
Board of Agriculture, x. 386—on the expense of cultivating corn, 
xv. 452—Biographical Memoir of, xxi. 298. 

Young, John, his machine for watering drilled crops described, xxi. 1 
—approved of by the Highland Society and Dalkeith Forming 
Club, 3—the poppy cultivated by, ib. 

Young, John, (of Nova Scotia), notice of his Letters of Agricola, 
xxiv. 81—supposes the climate of Nova Scotia not unfavourable 
to the growth of corn, 82. 
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Young farmer, letters from a, to his father, viii. 88, 201, 866, 467— 
to Mr Jamieson, xi. 45, 207, 346, 479. 


Z 
Zetland, the rural and political economy of, v. 96—ix. 530—xi. 452, 
462—Society of, xvii. 95. 
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